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PEEPACB. 

The portion alloted to the Kheri district in the old 
Oudh Gazetteer was taken from the Assessment and 
Settlement reports of Captain Boulderson and Mr. 
McMinn; there were published before Mr. Eedfern*s 
Settlement report, which did not make its appearance till 
after the completion of the Gazetteer. Excepting a very 
small proportion, mainly of a liistorical nature, the old 
material had become entirely obsolete, and in compiling 
this Volume I have had to rely on the brief records of 
the last Settlement and the notes provided by successive 
Deputy Commissioners of the district, Messrs. W. E. 
Tucker, J. S. Stevinson, and S. H. Prcmantle, to the last 
of whom I am particularly indebted. 

Allahabad: ') 

{ H. E. N. 

November 1905. j 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The district of Kliori, which forms part of the Lucknow ijomufj 
division, is the largest in Oudh. It occupies the extreme north- 
west comer of the province, and lies between the parallels of 27® 

41' and 28® 42' north latitude and 80® 2' and 81° 19' cast 
^ lon^tude. It is bounded on the cast by the district of Bahraich, 
from which it is separated by the Kauriala river ; on the south by^ 

Sitapur and Hardoi j on the west by the Rohilkhand districts of 
Shahjahanpur and Pilibhit ; and on the north by the territory of 
Nepal. In shape it is an irregular triangle, the length of the 
southern side being some 82 miles j that of tho north-captern 91 
miles and of the north-western 71 miles. Ithodinl904tttotolaroa 
of 1,890,467 acres, or 2,963 square miles. Tho boundary is partly 
natursvl and partly artificial. Along the Nepal border tho Mohan 
river was tho recognised dividing line up to 1899, when a now 
agreement was made in order to obviate disputes arising from 
the vagaries of that stream. The work of demarcating tlio 
boundary was completed in 1900, and was effected by tho deter- 
mination of a line along tho com’se of the river, marked out at 
irregular intervals by stone pillars, between which tho boundary 
is shown by a deal ed lino fifty feot broad with a trench in tho 
centre. The boundary between Rhori and Bahraich follows tho 
deep stream of the Kauriala. Between this district and Sitapur 
the boundary is formed in places by the Lahawar and other rivons, 
while elsewhere it is purely conventional. The same method 
was followed in demarcating tho boundary on tho west. In tho 
^ south-west corner the Sukheta, and for a short distance in the 
’ centre of the western side the Kathna, separate Kheri from Shah- 
jahanpm*. Higher up the Ul performs the same function, and 
in the extreme north-west tho Sutia is the border line between 
largana Palin and Pilibhit, 
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Kheri District. 


Topogra- 

pliy. 


Tho four 

main 

traots. 


In its general aspect the district is a vast alluvial plain, 
covered in the northern half with wide stretches of forest, and 
scored with the channels of numberless rivers and watcrcoui-ses. 
There are no prominent eminences, and the only irregularities 
of surface are formed by the low river beds and the high banks 
which flank them on either side. The result is a series of fairly 
elevated plateaux, separated by rivers flowing from the north- 
west, and each bordered by low alluvial bolts of varying width. 
The general slope of the country is from north-west to south-east. 
The altitude above sea-level ranges from some 600 feet in the 
extreme north along the Mohan to 375 feet in the furthest south- 
east comer, at the junction of the Kauriala and Dahawar rivers. 
The slope is greatest in the country north of the Chauka ; at 
Dudhwa the elevation is 585 feet and at Dhaurahra only 425 
feet — a fall of ISO feet in some 40 miles. South of the U1 it is 
far more gradual. Mailani is 555 feet above the sea, while 
Aurangabad, 35 miles duo south, is 485 feet ; and Oel, forty miles 
to the south-east, is 467 feet. Lakhimpur itself stands high 
on the hank of the river, at an elevation of 483 feet. 

The district may be divided into four main tracts, separ- 
ated by rivers. In the south-west is the trans-Gumti tract, com- 
priang the parganas of Pasgawan and Muhamdi, which adjoin 
Shahjahanpur. The western portion lies low and is covered in 
places by grassy wastes and dhdk jungle, while much of it is 
liable to saturation. In the centre is a belt of fertile loam, but 
to the east there is a fringe of inferior sandy land along the 
Gumti. The second tract, lying between the Gnmti and Kathna, 
and commonly known as the Parohar, is for the most part high 
and sandy, especially in the neighbourhood of the Gumti; but 
there is a considerable depression in the north of Aurangabad. 
Generally the tract suffers from the want of irrigation, and the 
sub-soil is in most places too light to admit of the construction 
of unprotected wells. East of the Eatima is the central tract, ^ 
comprising the parganas of Kheii, Haidarabad, Kasta andPaila. j 
It is the richest part of the district, with a good loam soil; but*- 
on the borders of the rivers the land is often sandy and inferior. 
Paila and the south of Maidarabad lie low, and clay soil occurs 
in the depressions, Enkra Mailani, which is geographically 
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included in this tract, is much inferior to the rest : more than 
half the jjargana is forest land, •vrhile the cultivated portion is 
divided into two tracts, the north-w^tenx being a block of high- 
lying loam soil and the southern portion being damp clay. The 
whole lacks sufficient irrigation, and is exposed to the ravages 
of wild animals. The last tract consists of the riverain parganas 
beyond the Ul. It is a wild country, cut up with innumerable 
channels, flooded during the rains, and so fever-stricken as to 
seriously impair agricultural efficiency. The north is all forest, 
and wild animals do great damage to the crops in its neighhoui*- 
hood. The cultivation is usually shifting and unstable; a few 
localities in Nighasan and the south-eastern parganas are beyond 
the reach of floods ; but the bulk of the tract is liable to be swept 
by the rivers, with a result that is usually destructive. ■ The 
Kauriala leaves behind it coarse and unfertile sand ; the Chauka 
and Dahawar generally give a finer deposit, in which good rice 
can bo grown; but they, too, bring down sand when in heavy 
flood. Added to this, the water is everywhere close to the surface, 
and is almost uniformly had. 

It will thus be seen that the rivers are the most important 
physical characteristic of the district, the different portions of 
which chiefly owe their nature to the character of the streams on 
either side. These rivers belong to two main systems, those of 
the Gumti and the Ghagra, and may now be described in order. 

The first is the Snkheta, which stands apart, as it belongs to 
a third system, that of the Ganges. It forms the south-west 
boundary of the district, separating pargana Pasgawan from 
Shahjahanpur. It rises in the latter district in 27“ 55' nortli and 
80“ 5 east, and after flowing for a few miles in a south-eatfterly 
direction turns south to meet the boundary of this district. It 
subsequently passes through tho north of Hardoi, and empties 
itself into the Garra. The river is a torrent during the rains and 
is generally impassable, except by the bridges on the roads from 
Lakhimpur and Sitapur to Shahjahanpur. 

The next river of importance is the Gumti, which separates 
the Muhamdi and Pasgawan parganas on the west from Atwa 
Piparia, Magdapur and Aurangabad on the east. This also rises 
in the Pilibhit district, in 28® 35' north and 87® SO' east, and 
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Kher% District. 


Daliawar. 


its origin in the high snow-clad ridge that separates Almora and 
Nepal from Tibet, and the latter rising on the eastern side of the 
Nandakot peak and then flowing south-eastwards through Almora 
to join the Kali at Kameshwar. Thence it flows south between 
Almora and Nopal, the joint stream being known as the Kali. 
After leaving the hills near Tanakpur, it turns south-east, separat- 
ing the Tarai porganas and Pilibliit from Nepal, under the name 
of the Sarda. At Motighat in the Pilibhit district it is joined by 
the Chauka, a stream which probably represents merely an old 
bed of the river. From that point it is generally known as the 
Chauka till it joins the Ghagra near Bahramghat. The river 
throughout the course in this district separates Jjakhimpur from 
the Nighasan tahsil. Ite bed is liable to great changes, and from 
time to time extensive alteratious have occurred in its course 
through Kheri. From one year to another it is never possible 
to guess where the river will next elect to flow ; a great part of the 
lowlying country in its neighbourhood being flooded during the 
rains, it is always liable to carvo out for itself a now channel. 
It is generally believed that the present Sarju or Siiheli repre- 
sents an ancient bed of the Chauka, while the same maj' bo, equally 
true of tho IJl. Almost the whole of pargana Srinagar is out up 
by ancient channels and watercourses ; and about seventy years 
ago,in a season of unusual flood, the river suddenly adopted the bed 
of the Kandhwa noki, destroying the villages of Srinagar and 
Mahewa. It slowly worked its way back, and for about thirty 
years' used the new and the old channels impartially. Then tho 
waters returned to their former bed and there remained. A 
great change occurred in 1895, when the Chauka adopted the 
course of the Dahawar and poured most of its waters along that 
stream into the Kauriala near Mallanpnr ; but it now exhibits a 
tendency to return to its ancient channel. The Chauka is gener- 
ally navigable and large boats ascend the river as far as the 
htarauncha ghat. It is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by 
numerous ferries. 

The Dahawar, which has now practically ceased to exist as a ^ 
separate river except in its upper reaches, is fed by a small 
stream known as the Sukhni, which flows through the parganas 
of Nighasan, Dhaurahra and Firozabad. Both these streams and 
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the upper portion of the Dahawar, which liei. a short distance 
to tho west, are of little importance and probably represent an 
old bed of the Chauka. 

The Sarjii or Suheli rivor enters the district from Nepal in 
the north of pargana Palia and flows in a south-easterly direction 
with a veiy irregular course along the boundary of tho Khairi- 
garh pargana, eventually joining the Kauriala near Shitaba ghat. 
Like tho Chauka, its course is liable to change and its bed varies 
from year to year. It has an average width of some sixty yards, 
but tho depth is small and tho current sluggish. It is fed by 
several small tributary streams, most of which flow down from 
the higher land on the north, draining the central depression 
of the forest tract of Khairigarh. The high bank on the north, 
forming the southern boundary of the sal forest, is about twenty 
feet high and occasionally more. Sometimes it follows close 
along the edge of the river and elsewhere recedes to a distance of 
a mile or so, leaving a low ta/rai along the river-side. On both 
sides of tho stream there are numerous channels and watercourses 
which formerly contained tho bulk of its waters. As already 
mentioned, the river is believed to have at ono time been 
identical with the Chauka, but its present junction with the 
Kauriala has assumed a permanent character. 

Along the northern borders of Khairigarh flows tho Mohan, 
which enters the district from Nopal near tho village of Kanjaria 
and flows south-east to join tho Kauriala a short distance above 
Bamnagar. It risos in the swamps of the Nepal forests, and 
is at first but a small stream ; but after receiving a number of tri- 
butaries, among which may be mentioned tho Katni and Gandhra, 
its volume is greatly increased; at Chon dan Chauki it is a con- 
siderable rivor with steep banks and a well-defined bed. Tho 
deep stream of the Mohan was till recently tho boundary of tho 
district, but constant variations rondorod a fixed boundary advis- 
^ able, and the demarcation of this has been recently carried out. 

Lastly, there is the Kauriala, which flows along the eastern 
boundary of the district ; a groat rivor which has its origin in 
the Nepal hills and is known by this name till its junction with 
the Chauka, after which it becomo-a the Qhagra. It flows in a 
wide and sandy bod, and its ohannol is liable to undergo constant 
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changes. Its banks are usually clothed with stretches of jhato 
or tamarisk jangle. The floods of this river occasionally do 
much damage. In 1871 it destroyed the ancient fort of Amar- 
garh in pargana Dhaurahra, a stronghold of the Jangre chiefs. 
At the same time a temple near the fort was swept away, great 
fragments of the wall tumbling into the rushing water. It is 
generally alleged by the people that while they were watching 
the destruction of the shrine, a large iron-bound chest appeared 
in a recess laid bare in the wall beneath the floor of the temple. 
This was believed to be the hidden treasure of the rebel Raja of 
Dhaurahra, who was known, to have concealed it somewhere in 
the neighbourhood; but before ropes could be procured, the 
remainder of the edifice was sw'ept into the torrent and its ruins 
buried in the sand. The Kauriala is crossed by several ferries 
leading to the Bahraich district, a list of which will be found in 
the appendix. 

A very large area of the district is covered by water, 
amounting in 1904 to 106,117 acres or 6*6 por cent, of the whole, 
excluding the forests, in which perhaps the percentage is oven 
greater. The proportion is unusually high ; but this is only to 
be expected in Kheri, where the rivers and streoms are excep- 
tionally numerous, and where they have so frequently changed 
their course, leaving behind old channels in which the water 
collects to form lakes or swamps of a more or loss permanent 
character. The area under water is greatest in tho Nighasan 
tahsil, where it reaches the proportion of some 9’6 por cent, 
of the whole area ; next comes Lakhimpur with about .six per 
cent., and lastly Muhamdi, in w'hich the average is only 3‘1 per 
cent,, ranging from 4*15 in pargana Haidarabad to only tw'o per 
cent, in Magdapur. There are very few regular lakes north of 
the UI, but numerous large sheets of water occur to the south, in 
Paila, Haidarabad and Kheri. The largest, that at Simri in 
Paila, measures about two miles in length and breadth ; in pargana 
Kheri there are fine stretches of water at Gumchini and Muham- 
madabad, and another large jhil borders the village of Sikandara- 
bad. In these lakes the average depth of water is about three 
feet, and all are navigable by small boats hollowed out of the 
trunks of trees. North of the Ul the old channels of the 
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Chauka, Kaurinla and other riversj have left pools and depressions 
filled Avitli water, especially where the stream took a curve. These 
lakes, which are locally termed hkagMrs, are .soraotimos from 
ten to twenty feet deep and three or four miles long, while their 
high hanks are in j>lacos fringed with magnificent groves. Some 
of tho most noticeable of those lakes arc tho^e at Ramin Bihar in 
Bhaurahra, beyond Tirkaulia in Pnlia, and near Matora on 
tho Kaurialn. Others of groat size arc at Dharmanpur in 
Palin, in Nighasan, and all along tho Siiholi. In the forests of 
iChairigarh there are many such lakes and swamiis, and also in 
the north-eastern portion of the pnrgana, botwcon Singahi and 
the Kanriala. Mention may bo made of tho Rohia, Patchri and 
Jabda lakes in this tract, and tho«o of Bhadi, Jharola, Rhajua, 
Mnjhola and Banki in tho forest. Few of tho larger .“hoots of 
water are used for irrigation, but in tho south tho smaller jhils 
and the munerous tanks are freely employed for this purpose and 
in ordinary years constitute tho chief source of supply for water- 
ing the rabi harvest. 

The forests of JKJierL are the most in)portnnt in Oudh : thoy 
not only cover a far greater area, amounting to nearly half tho 
forest land in the province, but aI«o contain superior timber to 
tho“c of Gonda and Babraich. The forest area, which includes 
all tbo resoiwed land, whether covered with trees or not, comprisw; 
the greater part of tho Khairigarh pargaua in tho north, a cousi- 
dorahle proportion of Palia and Nighasan to tho north of tho 
Chauka river j and a second expanse of wooded country in tho 
west, extending over much of tho Bhur and Kukra-Mailani par- 
gauas. These woods .stretch southwards along tho bonks of tho 
rivers as far as tho Hardoi and Sitapnr districts. There is a con- 
tinuous tract of forest all along tho Kathnn from Mnilani to the 
soutliern boundary of the district, ■while tho eastern bank of tho 
Gumti exhibits patches of forests as far south as Muharadi, and 
again along the XJl there arc unbroken woods oxtondiug to within 
a short distance of Lakhirapur. Tho total forest area is about 
663 square miles; not all of this, however, consists qi Govornraout 
forests, as some 113 square miles are private property. 

Tho history of the Government forests dates from 1861, 
AvhonSOS square miles, of which 278 were in Khairigarh and 26 
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in Bhur, "were taken over and preserved as forest lands. The 
remaining 347 square miles of jungle were divided into lots of 
5,000 acres or Ic-s and given to men of supposed enterprise, who 
were to hold it revenue-free for twenty years, and then pay only 
half the revenue assessed on similar land. Tho only conditions 
were that they should cut doun a quarter of tlic forest and bring 
a quarter of tho land under cultivation within twelve year*. 
Some grants Avoro sold outright at a price of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. 
Hardly any of these forest Ics^secs either brought tho land under 
cultivation under the first set of condition^, or paid up the due 
instalment's of their purchace-monoy under the ‘•econd, and con- 
sequently grants covering more than 120 square miles were 
resumed by tho State, while at the pre-ent time the area held by 
landlords is but 72,371 acre*. Tho Government forest*, extend- 
ing from Kheii to Gonda, Avere placed at first under an olficer 
styled tho Suporinteudent of Forests. Iti tlie Khori, or fir-t 
division as it Ava< called, Avcrc included all the 6al and miscol- 
lauoous foic-ts and gra«s lands in Khairigarh between the 
Mohan and Sulieli rivers, with tho exception* of tlio Baidiu \'il- 
lages. In 1867 certain areas to the south of tho Suhcli in par- 
gana Ifigha*an, AA'hich had boon marked off as grants, but not 
disposed of, Avero transferred to tho Forest department, and to 
these AA'cro added tho grant* resumed IjotAVCon 1S70 and 1875. 
This tract, after minor alteration*, due to the oxclu-ion of certain 
cultiAmted lauds A\’ithin tlie grants and tho addition of a foAA* 
hundred acres hero and there, Avas constituted a separate subdivi- 
sion now knoAvn as the Bliira forest. Tho trans-Sardn forest* 
and Bhira AA’cre reserved in 1879, and the sub-cqucnt modifica- 
tions AAill bo noted in dealing Avith the “OA'eral ranges.’' 

The forest land to the north of tho Sarda lies mainly in the 
Khairigarh pargana, beyond tho Suhcli or Sarju riv'er ; but con- 
siderable portions arc situated to the Avost of this stream in Palia 
and Kigliasan. Since tho resciwation of the fore*t in 1879 only 
one change of importance has taken place. Tliis was the transfer 
to Government of the 27 villages Icnowm as tho Bardia estate 
from tho taluqa of Khairignih in return for certain outlying 
ai'cas of mi«ceIlaneou* foro*t. Tlie exchange Aias proposed as 


* Notifications Nos. 191 and 195 of 28tli Fobrnary 1879. 
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early as 1868, when the Conservator pointed out the desirability 
of acquiring these lands which lay within the forest boundaries. 
Desultory negotiations were carried on for twenty years; but it 
was not till 1894 that a formal agreement was made, and soon 
after the lands were incorporated in the forest. From 1894 to 
1899 the villages Avere managed by the Deputy Conservator, but 
in the latter year 18 villages were handed over to the distnet 
officer and the remaining nine, which \vcro uninhabited, wore 
reserved.* Subsequently four more villages were reserved, three 
of which liad long been deserted, while the otl)cr, Lohti, contained 
but a few acres of cultivation.! The total area of this forest was 
thus increased to 267 square miles, Avhile in July 1905 the other 
14 villages of Bardia woi-e reserved and handed over to the 
department, bringing up the total to 295 square miles.J 

The forest may be divided roughly into two parts, the high 
alluvial land under sal, and the low levels under miscellaneous 
species and grass. Only one-third, hoAvevor, of the sal is on really 
high ground, the remainder being on an intermediate level. The 
high alluvial land'is that above the damar or high bank, a well- 
defined ridge extending as far south as IChairigarh, about 30 feet 
in height. At the top of this bank is a plaueau extending inland 
for a varying distance and ending in an interior drop of some 
ten feet to the low-level sal forests and open grass plains. This 
loAY-lying tract is traversed bj^^uumorous streams and -water- 
courses, such as the Nagra, Ncora, Ghawa and Jauraha, and dotted 
with many depressions, the chief of which are the Mujhela, 
Bhadi, Ludaria, Ranwa«, Nagra, Banki, and Churela lakes. 
Beyond this tract the ground again rises to a similar plateau run- 
ning along the course of the Mohan. It would appear that at ono 
time aU the country between the two rivors was a level high plain, 
but that it was lowered by the action of the central drainage chan- 
nels. In the extreme north, near Kanjar i a, there is a large stretch 
of this high ground, which extends into Nepal. The low levels 
of the central portion arc covered Avith sal ns well as the higher 
plateau, but are characterised by extensive grass blanks or 

Kotiil cation No. 4,00 of 29lh Maji, 1900. 
t Notification No. 892 of 23rd March, 1902, 

Notification No. 330 of I2th June 1905, 
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bo made for a felling rotation of 21 years. Under existing 
arrangements the forest is divided into two ranges known as 
Kanjaria and Khaiiigarh, each of wliicli is divided into two 
working circles. In the Kaniaria range the circles are the west 
sed, wliich comprises all the forest land proper and is divided 
into 86- compartments, and the west open circle, which consists 
of low alluvial soil below the high bank, and comprises the 
Bangaon block in the extreme north, and the Sumorpur and 
Sathiana blocks in the west and south along the Siiholi. The 
Khairigarh range, which is separated from the former by a 
line ranning north-east through the forest from Dudhwa, con- 
sists of the east sal and east open circles; tho former comprising 
40 compartments of forest land, and tho latter tho low alluvial 
blocks of Phan-saia, Kakraha, Gulra, Kusumbha, Maholi and 
Nuniya, and along and narrow strip* of fdmilar land along the 
Mohan river. The general working scheme is to remove by 
selection fellings all the mature stock above 0 feet in giitli, except- 
ing those individuals whoso loteution is advisable from a sylvicul- 
tural point of view. The growth of the younger stock will at 
the same time he promoted by improvement fellings, thinnings 
“ and cleanings. ^The area of tho whole forest will be operated on 
in 21 years, an approximately jiroportionatc area forming each 
year’s annual cov/pe. 

The Kaujaria range has a total area of 78,644 acres, of which 
48,032 acres are in the west aal circle. Of the latter 42,540 acres 
are under fire protection, including 6,461 acres of open grassland, 
nalm and fire-lines. Of tho remaining area 16,211 acres form- 
ing the west open working circle are stocked, half with miscella- 
neous unprotected forest and half with grass only. The other 
15,401 acres are occupied by eleven of the Bardin villages. The 
Khairigarh range has a total area cf 110,631 acres, of which 79,105 
acres belong to the east sal circle. The remainder is unprotected 
and consists chiefly of Icliair and shisham forests and other mis- 
cellaneous species; bat 2,960 acres near Chandan Chauld are 
taken up by five forest viilagess. Of the.cast sal circle 64,341 acres 
are stocked, wliile the rest consists of open grass, nalas and 
swampis. It is protected against fire with the exception of 14,447 
acres of grass land.' 
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Tlie Bhiva foi’cst oonsists of an irregularly-shaped block of 
land in the Kukra-Mailani pargana and the west and north-west 
of Bhnr, and two detached portions, of which ono, known ns 
Allenganj, lies to the north in the extreme north-west corner of 
Bhnr j and the other called the Mailani forest, is situated to the 
w’est on the river Kathna. The main block has an area of 96,413 
acres, while the others together cover 3,17G acres. When first 
reserved in 1879 the forest was placed in charge of the Pilibhit 
divisional officer, and so remained till 1892, when it again formed 
a range and was attached to the Elheii division. In 1880 a small 
area of 131 acres of old cultivation was acquired and reserved,* 
and similar areas, aggregatii^ 227 acres, which were taken over 
at the same time, were reserved in 1893.f In 1881 the Allenganj 
and Wazirnagar grants, comprising 4,206 ticres of sal forest, were 
aoquii’ed from Mr. Hearsey in exchange for 4,280 acres of reserved 
scrub jungle and grass lands in this district and Hardoi, and were 
reserved in 1893. J A further addition of 5,053 acres, known as 
the Kathna and Mailani grants, were made over by the district 
authorities in 1885 and added to the reserves in the following 
year.§ Again, the area was reduced by the transfer of 197 
acres of reserved forest in 1891 to the Rohilkhand and Kumann 
Eailway,|| and by 131 acres given back to the Bhur estate. 
Lastly, an addition of 2,433 acres was made by exchange of 
land from Tliakur Grobardhan Singh of Bijua. The forest boun- 
dary was formerly marked by a three-foot ditch connecting the 
old masonry pillars erected when the grants were made under the 
waste land rules. Tins has been recently replaced by a series of 
numbered monoliths set up at a convenient distance from eoch 
other. 

Like the trans-Sarda forest the Bhira range consists of two 
main portions, the high ground covered with sal trees and the low 
alluvium, generally known as ganja/t', more sparsely clad w'ith 
khair and miscellaneous species. The former consists of a 

• Notification No. 6 of 2nd July 1880. 
t Notification No. 802F of 1893. 
t Notification No. 822 of IStli September 1893. 

§ Notification No. 188P of 2nd April 1886. 

II Notification No. 203P of 28th July 1891. 
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plateau running from tioHli-wessfc to soutli-cnst, belwocii the 
Eathna and Bavauncha livcrfs, with an avorago length of some 27 
miles and a breadth of ax miles. On the north and north-east iii is 
separated from the low alluvium by a high bank which nearly 
touches the Sarda at the northern corners of the Allongauj and 
Kataia blocks, and then running along the south honk of tho 
Barauneha passes out of tho forest at the eastern oxtremity. A 
similar high bank separates the plateau on tho west from the low- 
lands along tho TJ I and Eathna. Tim upland area is broken by tho 
rivers and a number of watercourses and depressions roprosontiug 
the abandoned channels of former rivers. Tho chief of thc^o aro 
the Eulrargadha and Kidwar nalas, which aro almost continuous, 
and appear to bo the rQm.ains of .a ■u'cstcrn course of the Ul. The 
action of tho rivere has resulted in the formation of a series of 
ridges and mounds running through the forc'-t; these rise to a 
considerable height above the depressions and nalas, and slope 
off gradually into tho neighbouring grass lands; so that on 
cither side of the UI is a succession of terraces descending to tho 
river. In the depressions the prevailing growth is dense grass, 
while the higher ground is oovered with eaZ. Tho forest is 
interrupted by many open glades or chandars, covered with 
stunted scrub and sparse grass, the soil being poor and sandy. 
As they run in a direction generally parallel with the streams, 
it seems probable that they represent old rivor beds. Tlic low- 
lands or ganjar in the Bhira foi-est cover a small area, between 
the high bank on the north .and north-east and tlic Sarda, They 
consist of a stroloh of land scored by a number of streams, of 
which tlie chiof.is tho Sutia; the channels generally follow the 
ordinary direction of the rivers, but are very irregular and form 
jbils and small lakes at every bond of their course, The -wliolo 
area is 4,277 acres, and comprises the Khamaria block, covered 
partly with Jekain and other trees and partly with grass jungle. 
Tho latter is completely waterlogged in tho rains, and tho trees 
only grow on the more elevated portions. The forest village of 
Eataia is also situated in this area. 

For the management of tho forest a working-plan was drawn 
tip in 1893-94 by Mr. Eeriiavanand for a period of 24 years, 
and this wts supplemented by a further plan for 22 yepm 
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compiled in 1896; but both are now under revision. Prior to the 
construction of the railway these forests had been practically 
unworked. While in the occupation of the grantees, the more 
accessible portions to the south of the U1 were worked for 
small timber; but in the rest little was done beyond tapping for 
resin. The produce was exported to Shahjahanpur and Lucknow, 
and the rates charged by the grantees varied from one rupee to 
two rupees annually for each exporter. When the forests wore 
taken over by Government they were found to have suffered so 
much from the old wasteful methods th,at any further extraction 
of green timber of the more valuable species was considered 
inadvisable; but saplings and poles of inferior kinds were still 
removed by the neighbouring . villagers and other consumers. 
In 1877 portions of the forest were brought under fire protection ; 
but no systematic working was attempted owing to the want of 
a suitable market. This was created in 1890 by the opening of 
the railway, and in the following year improvement fellings 
were begun for the purposes of supplying fuel. The kkair forest 
in the north was worked in 1889 and in the following year, and 
all the trees which could yield catechu were felled. The first 
working-plan divided the forests into foiu: working circles, sub- 
divided into 28 compartments, varying in extent from about 700 
to 8,000 acres. 

The first of these circles is the Kishanpiir, with a total 
area of 16,940 acres, of which 9,380 acres, are stocked with trees 
and closed to fire and grazing, while the rest consists of grass 
land and stream beds. This circle comprises the area to the 
noi-th of the branch line from Mailani to Bhira and takes its 
name from the rest-house of Elishanpur. It consists of four com- 
partments, the soutliern boundary lying along the railway from 
the village of Mailani on the west to tho Kishanpur-Hirapur 
road on the east. On the east it extends to this road os far as its 
junction with that from Bhira to Eshanpur, which encloses the 
forests on the north-cast. On the north the boundary' is the road 
ninning duo west from Kishanpur to the U1 river, and on the ’ 
west tho forest extends to tho Shahjahanpur district. Tho circle 
is set apart for the growth of small timber with a view to improv- 
ing the existing stock. 
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The second circle is Jcnowii as Maj’ha,' f rora the rest-house of 
that name. It has an area of, 29,874 acres, of -a'lnch 23,471 acres 
consist of iorest land under fire protection and closed to grazing 
and the remainder of open grass waste. It consists of tep com- 
partments and lies to the south of the railway, from Mailani on 
the west .to the Kishanpur-Hirapur road on the east. The 
western boundary lies along tho village lands of Mailani and 
Salabatnagar in the north, tho private forests of Messrs. 
Carew and Company in the centre, tho dividing line being 
a wda known as the Sutia, and tho .road from Khareta to 

t * ^ 

Mahorena in the south. Tho southern boundary is formed by 
the road from Hirapur to Singha, from Singha to Pipal, the 
villages of Kukra and Sarkai’pnr grant, and the road from 
Kukra to Mahorena. This circle produces a fair quantity of 
small timber but is chiefly used for supplying the large quan- 
tities of fuel required by tho railway. There are besides two 
detached compartments to the south, extending from the lands 
of Gola on, the south to tho Kidwar stream on the north. On 
the', east they arc bounded by tho road from Gola to Palhan- 
pur, and on the west by the private forests of Gola, Sarfcorpur 
and Kukra. . , 

Tho third circle, known as Btirapur, is an irregular tract of 
forest, covering in all 47,647 .acres. Of this 40,612 acres are 
stodeed with trees and closed to fire, while the rest consists of 
grass lands and waste. It is made up of 13 compartments. Two 
of these lie to tho south-west of Marha, between the Katlma river 
and the road from Khareta to Mahorena. The bulk of the forest 
lies betiyeen the UI and the Barnuneha rivers, and consists of a 
long strip of land extending along the eastern boundaries of 
Marha and Kishanpur and including two largo blocks to tlie south 
and north-east of the latter as well as fchc detached portions known 
as Allenganj and Kataia. It extends as far south as tho road 
from Gola to Aliganj, It was, for this circle that the supplemen- 
tary working-plan of ^ 1896 was framed, as previously ,tho forest 
was burdened with concessions in grazing, timber and minor pro- 
duce, which were undefined and could he claimed in any portion 
of the circle. A record of rights was prepared and the con- 
" cessions were restricted to certain areas known as tho grazing 

■ , 2k,-> 
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sub-working circle.* The rest was divided in four similar sub- 
drciles, one of winch, Kafcaia, is managed in the same way as 
Kishanpur, and the others, called Palhanpur, Gola and Mahorena, 
are organised like the Marha drde. 

The last circle of the range is the Khamaria, which comprises ' 
the small block of 4,222 acres in the low alluvium between 
Elishanpur and the Sarda. Less than half the area is stocked, 
the produce consisting of hkaw trees at present in an immature 
state. 

The staff of the Bhira forest comprises a ranger, a forester 
and 14 forest guards, wliile it is annually strengthened by the 
addition of a large temporary establishment for protective purposes. 
In the Khairigarh forests there are four rangers, two foresters, 
and 22 forest guards : during the working season the staff is 
supplemented hyjamadars and chaprasis to assist in the marking 
and felling operations and by clerks at the dephts. Labour is 
obtained from Nepal for the most part, numbei's of hillmen 
coming down during the cold weather, when work is alone pos- 
sible. During the rains most of the forest guards live at Falia 
or Khairigarh. In the working season the range offices are at 
Dndhwa and Sonaripur. There are bimgalows in the Kan j aria 
range at Kiratpur, Bankati, SatMana, and Dudhwa ; in Khairigarh 
at Sonaripur, Salukapur, Chandan Chauki, Change Nala, Belraian, 
and the Ghori Shah fort and in the Bhira range at Mailani, Kishnn- 
pur, Gola, Bhira, Marha, and Falhanpnr. 

The first attempt at protection in the trans-Sarda forest was 
made in 1873, when a regular system of fire conservancy was 
introduced, but it only applied to nine compartments near 
Dudhwa. Kxtensions were gradually made, but it was not till 
1892 that the whole of the sal forests were brought under protec- 
tion. Severe fires .still occur from time to time, but since 1884 no 
great damage has been done, except in the case of an unusually 
bad fire in 1896, when over 43,000 acres were burnt, and in 1903, 
when the area destroyed was more than 10,000. In order to pre-^^ 
vent the spread of fires the forests are divided into blocks by ^ 
lines of 100 feet and 60 feet wide, which are cleared annually. 

688 
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The interior grass plains and a ■wide strip along the lowlying 
forests are fired departnientally in order to isolate the sal reserves. 

In the Bhira forest, fire conservanc}’' was not introduced till 1877, 
v'hen a small area was first protected in the ^dcinity or Marha. 
Additions were made during succeeding years, but it was not till 
18S5 that the attempts to protect a large area were a complete 
success. Since 1892 the whole range has been under protection, 
and in recent years the work of excluding fires has been most 
successful. 

In the reserved forests no rights of user whatever exist, but Kigttfl. 
certain neighbouring villages have from the beginning enjoyed 
concessions in them. Ordero have been issued from time to time 
for the regulation of these privileges. In 1861 only four kinds of 
timber, sal, s/ws/ictm, tan and ebony, were reserved ; but at a later 
date, dhao, asaina, Jehair and haldu were added to the number. 

The forest rules of 1866 gave permission to villages within three 
miles of the boundary to take out for their domestic use and farm- 
ing purposes whatever they lilted, other than timber of the eight 
resorved kinds.* In 1876 a commission was appointed to 
enquire into theso concessions, with the result that the privileges 
were rather extended than otherudse. The concessions wore in no 
way limited, and the unchecked permission of graring interfered 
with proper management, especially by delaying the introduction 
of fire conservancy. In 1879 similar concessions Avere granted to 
privileged villages in the neighbourhood of the Bhira range, per- 
mitting the inhabitants to cut inferior timber and poles of ebony 
dkao and asaima, and to take out dry sal, whether fallen or 
standing, fuel and thatching grass, free of charge so long as they 
Avere for their own bond fide use. They were also allowed to 
graze their cattle at half the ordinary rate, and till 1892 were 
allowed to burn more than half the forest. It Avas not until 1895 
that the privileges AA'ere defined and limited as to quantity and 
locality, although in ’Bhira 71 square miles had been closed to 
grazing in 1892f. Tliese limitations do not effect the Thams in 
the Bardia villages, who still continue to enjoy free grazing and 
timber under the orders of 1879. With the transfer of these 

* Notification No. 27r of 24tli Soptembor4866. 

t Notification No. 688 of .2nfi^Ootobor,1895. 
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villages to the Forest department the piivilegcs of the Khnirigarh. 
estate ceased ; but it has been found ndvnntogeoup to grant timber 
and thatching grass at a reduced rate to certain Khairigarh 
villages in return for aid rendered during the fire conservancy 
season. 

As has been already mentioned, the chief product of the forest 
is sal timber {Shorca rohusia) and tho primary object of manage- 
ment is the production of a continuous yield of a maximum quantity 
of such timber of good quolity and large dimensions. It is chiefly 
exported from tho trans-Sarda forest in tho form of sleepers, logs 
and poles, tho average amount removed annually between 1896 
and 1901 being over 362,000 cubic feet. The exports of other 
trees from these forests have been very small ns compared with 
those of sal. The most important is tho asaina (Tcrminalia 
tomentosa) which averaged nearly 69,000 cubic feet. Tliis tree 
is found mixed with the sal in varying proportions; on tho 
high ground it forms about onc-fifth of tho total stock, while in 
the lower levels it is far move common. TJie miscellaneous 
species of the northern fornsts are very numornus. The most 
important in tho upland tract are tho haldu, jamun and sandan, 
wliile in the low alluvium shisham and khair are the most 
numerous and the latter of considerable valtto. In the Bhira 
range tho trees are generally the same, but the sal is of inferior 
quality and large timber is not available. Conriderablo amounts 
of sal and asaina are exported in the form of small logs and 
poles, but the bulk of the produce consists of fuel, of which a 
large quantity is required annually by tho Rohilkhnnd and 
Blumaun Railway. The minor prodirce is of some value, consisting 
of haib and thatching-grass, catechu and other less important 
articles such as hides and honey. The grazing fees have also 
constituted a considerable source of income and are charged at 
lower rates for those villages which are allowed conccstions than 
for others. The chief market for all the forests is the railway, 
which takes immense quantities of fuel and sleepers and a 
considerable amount of logs and piles. There is, however, a brisk 
local ^demand springing up for poles in the Bhira forests. The^ 
foreign market consists of the sale of logs and sawn timber in large 
towQa such as Dehli, Meerut, Shahjahanpur, Bareilly and 
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Lucimow,’ as well as 'fuel, small timber and haib grass, the last 
being used for the manufacture of paper at Lucknow. 

The revenue derived from the forests is large. In 1884 the Eovonno. 
surplus amounted to Es. 1,62,250 and in 1889 to Rs. 1,35,800. 

Prior to 1892, when all the working and export was done 
' departmentally, the expenditure was very much larger and the 
excess of revenue over expenditure was not more than 38 per 
cent. Since that time private agency has been relied upon for 
the exploitation of the forests, and the result has been most 
satisfactoiy. Prom 1894 to 1901 the receipts exceeded the 
charges by no less than 206 per cent, and in the last year the 
‘not income dciivod amounted to nearly Es. 1,92,000 while the 
expenditure was only Es. 62,700. 

Besides the Government forests and the private forests, Qrovos. 
which are the remnants of the old grants and are for the most 
port in the Kukra, Bhnr, Haidarabad and Atwa Piparia parganas, 
there are numerous groves which have from time 'to time been 
planted by zamindars and others. These groves are chiefly to be 
found in those parts where there is no forest, as in the southern 
parganas. In those 'tracts which adjoin the forests the artificial 
plantations coyer but a small area. At tlie first regular settle- 
ment the land covered by groves amounted to 36,275 acres or 
only two per cent, of the total area— a very low proportion for 
Oiidh. In pargana Kheri, however, it was no less than five per 
cent, and in Haidarabad, Muhamdi and Pasgawan it was about 
four per cent. On the other hand it was no more than one per 
cent, in Kukra ^and the parganas north of the Ul, while in Palia 
the total grove area was only 229 acres. During the currency of 
the settlement there was a considerable increase, many new groves 
being planted, and the area occupied by them had risen in 1899 to 
39,882 acres. In 1903 it had slightly declined, being altogether 
38,726 acres ,or 2*4 per cent, of the whole district, excluding 
the reserved forest. The increase had been greatest in the par- 
gana of Dhaurahra, where the grovo area had risen from 2,876 to 
3,921 acres ; it "was also large in Srinagar, Paila, Aurangabad and 
Eighasan, while the other parganas all showed slight extensions 
, except Muhamcii and Kasta, where there had been an insignificant 
decline. These groves are chiefly of mango: in several places 
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jamun and shiskavn, plantations are to be seen, while the fie?, 
tama/rind and other fruit trees are occasionallj- planted. The 
mahwa is not common in this district, and it is only fonnd in the 
forests. There are considerable areas of dhdJc and scrub jungle 
outside the forest tracts, which are of little value save for the lac 
obtained from the former, and are being gradually replaced by 
cultivated fields. The trees of the district are of the usual 
varieties common to the north of Oudh : the more valuable species 
have already been mentioned in connection with the forests; 
while the others, which for the most part are found singly or in 
small groups, call for no special comment. The most conspicuous 
are the ssmal in the north and the pdkar in the southern pargana. 

The geology of the district exposes nothing but th& ordinaiy 
Gangetic alluvium, and consequently the mineral products of the 
district are but few. Kankar is found in sererel parte of the 
Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tahsils, but the deposits are generally 
small and of an inferior character. The only extensive beds are 
at Gola, where the kankar is of good quality and of the variety 
known as silia. There is absolutely none in the Ifighasan tahsil 
and this fact, combined with its comparative rarity in other paits 
of the district, largely accounts for the absence of metalled roads. 
The cost varies, as usual, with the distance from the quarry, but 
generally the rate for digging and stacking by the roadside 
ranges from Ke. 1-15 to Ks. 2-8 per hundred cubic feet, while the 
cost of carriage is eight annas a mile. Lime of good quality is 
obtained from the silia kankar, and sells at Lakhimpur at the 
rate of Ks. 19 or Rs. 21 per hundred cubic feet. Brick earth is 
obtainable in most parts of the Lakhimpur and hluhamdi tahsils, 
and bricks of fair quality and colour are produced : in Ifighasan 
the clay is of a poor description and the colour is generally very 
bad. 

Bricks are made in three qualities, and the prevailing rates 
per thousand, delivered within a mile of the kiln, are Rs. 10, 
Rs. 8 and Rs. 6 respectively. Other building materials are gener- 
ally obtainable without difficulty, except in the case of stone,., 
which has to be imported from a great distance. Sal timber is 
naturally abundant, and can be had in scantlings of all sizes : that 
from Nepal is of the finest irossiblo quality and costs from Rs. 3 
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to Rs. 3-8 por cubic foot measured in work. Other timber, such as 
jcmv/n and ahisliamif can bo obtained at all times, but not in large 
'quantities. Labour, on the other hand, is both scarce and expen- 
sive: skilled artizans are rarely to be found, and as a rule the 
masons, carpenters and blacksmiths of the district are but poor 
craftsmen. 

The wild animals of Kheri comprise an unusual variety of 
species, although they arc practically the same as those of Bah- 
raich and Gonda. Most species have been greatly reduced in 
numbem since annexation. The elephant is no longer found in the 
district, and the wild buffalo has disappeared, though formerly 
both are said to have been common. Tigers still exist, but they 
have fallen back before the spread of cultivation and are now 
confined to the loss acce‘?siblo jungles. For several years after the 
mutiny they wore to bo mot with in the woods along the Kathna 
and were sometimes killed to the south of Muhamdi and 
Mitauli j they were also numerous in the old bed of the Chauka 
near Matera, and in the forests south of Aliganj. They have 
now, however, retired to the less accessible jungles of Khairi- 
garh and Kukra, and their numbers have greatly decreased. 
Leopards aie still fairly common in the jungle tracts and do much 
damage among the cattle. Other carnivora include the wolf, 
wild dog, jackal, hyssna and fox. Wild cattle are to be found 
in some of the forests, and the bear occui-s in the north. Pig 
are common, especially in the jungles and their neighbourhoods. 
There are many varieties of stags and antelopes. Black- 
buck abound between the Gumti and the iCathna, and beyond the 
latter in Kukra and Bhur. They are mot with, but in smaller 
numbers, on the west bank of the Gumti and near the Sukheta, 
and also to the north of the Chauka from Palia to Lhaurahra. 
Nilgai are common in most parts of the district, and espemally 
along the banks of the Kauriala in Lhaurahra and Pirozabad ; 
and on the Chaulca near Srinagar. They do great damage to the 
crops, and arc protected by popular prejudice in jungles such 
p. . as Kauria on the IJl, m the midst of high cultivation and dense 
population. Hog-deor arc still met with in great numbers in the 
ravines and ancient watercourses now filled with lofty grass, 
which arc found in Khairigarh and Kukra, and also in the 
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marshes and open 'wastes on either side of the Chiiuka: they 
used to abound on the Ul, hut have long disappeared. Gond 
occur in diminishing numbers along the Chauka, and 'especially 
in the extreme north-west of Bhm*. At one time they resorted to 
the grass jungles of Dhaurahra to the south of the Sukheta, hot 
here they have practically become extinct: other species are the 
sambhar, barking-deer, and four-horned antelope, which are 
Coined to the forest tracts. The chital or spotted deer are found 
everywhere in the Khaiiigarh and Bhira forests, and also along 
the banks of the Kathna. 

The birds of Kheri are those common to northern India, but 
many species are found which are practically confined to the 
submontane tracts. No less than 353 varieties have been' observed 
in the district, but many of these are very rare. Game birds are 
found in abundance. The great bustard used to be seen near 
Matera, but is now almost unknown. Florican were very common 
in former days in Bhur, bat their numbers have been gieatly 
reduced. Partridges, jungle-fowl, quail, sand-grouse, peacocks, 
plovers and pigeons of different varieties are all very numerous; 
but the black partridge are not so universally' found as formerly, 
and have retired before the spread of cultivation and taken refuge 
in the forest parganas. Water fowl of all kinds, both migratory 
and otherwise, are probably more common in Kheri than in any 
other district of the provinces, O'wing to the comparative proximity 
of the great breeding grounds across the Himalayas. During the 
cold weather all the north Indian species of snipe, duckj teal, 
widgeon, pochards and geese viat the district/ while enormous 
numbers of cranes, herons, ibis and other water birds remain here 
throughout the year. There is, however, no trade in birdskins, 
and the number of fowlers who derive thrir living from catching 
birds is small. The returns of the last census showed 180 persons 
employed as shikariS} falconers’and birdcatchers, but the majority 
of these are engaged in the pursuit of fourfooted game. 

The fisheries of the district are of some little importance, as 
the supply is abundant, and the rivers and lakes contain numbers 
‘ of fish of all the usual varieties. The mahseer is to be found in 
all the larger rivers, while the other varieties are those common to 
-the rest of Oudh. There is, however, no 'export trade, and the fish 
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are merely caught for hoino consumption or for ’hawking in thb 
. local hazars. 'iThe rnbans cmplo'ycd'are the md andlinCj nets and 
wicker baskets or traps of various descriptions as well as the ^pcar 
or jpac7i7ii. ' Thei’e arc but fdW professional fishormon, hiit nuinhcrs 
of MallaH', Kahars and Musalmans resort to fishing during the 
'seasons' as 'a subsidiary moans Of subsistence. 

’’ With it's wide 'areas of forest and its oxtensivo grazing Cattlo 
grounds, Khori forms'the chief cattle-breeding district in Oudh, 

, and the animals raised here and exported to less favoured tracts 
constitute i' valuable ‘source’ of incomo. Largo num bors of draught 
bullocks of -.Superior quality are supplied to all tho Oudli districts 
■'and also to' ‘those of the Gorakhpur division. There are said 
.to' bo five distinct breeds of cattle in the district, but only one of 
these perhaps may be considored tolerably free from mixturo with 
oilier strains. -This is the Parchar, which derives its name from 
the tract of country so called between the Kathna and thoGumti 
rivers, eoinpnring the 'parganas of Atwn-Pipnria, Magdapur and 
Aurangabad: ' Pppular belief ascribes the good quality of this 
breed to tbc' ‘effects of’ the water of tho KatJmo, along whose 
banks' are' the ' imhoipal grazing-grounds. The villages most 
famous for' thoir cattle are Nakara and Kalwa in Aurangabad. 

These’ animals hre of moderate size, with a .symmetrical body, fine 
and glossy, hair, small ears, long and pointed horns, and tho tail 
thini tapering and small, and terminating with a luxuriant tuft 
ol hair w hicK is almost always Vr'hito, The usual colours arc groy 
white, or black with white patches. The bullocks, which have an 
irritable temper; are veiy fast' and are said to be more enduring than 
animals of ahy.otbor' breed; they are ospociully good for draught 
'work; Ofclinary plough-bullocks cost from Ks. 30 to Es. 80 a 
pair, but the better animals sometimes run up to Rs. 160". Tho 
second breed is tho Bhiir, which is found between the Sarju and 
Chaiika rivers.* They differ' from the Parehnf in' their largo size 
and coarser hair, while the bullocks are, docile and comimra- 

• tiyoly slow movers.'. ’A pair ’of five-year old Bhiir animals of 
'average 'quality, costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 . The Khairigarh 
.Vreed,' wiiioli occurs between thc’Sarj'u si'nd the MoHan, can hardly 

bo called a'di^nct type now, on' account of. tbo constant admix- 

• ture of Bhur . blood. Hero and thoro, however, specimens of 
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pure-bred Khairigarli animak are to be found, TvMch differ from 
the typical Bhur bullocks in having finer and more pointed horns 
■with their ends turned backwards, a larger size, finer hair, 
longer tail, broader forehead and chest, and generally a more 
symmetrical shape. They are faster than the Bhur and nearly 
as hot tempered as the Parehar. A pair of average bullocks, 
which are admirably suited for cart work, costs about Es. SO 
when five or six years of age; but superior animals run up to 
Es. 200 a pair. Closely allied to the Khairigarh breed are those 
known as the Majhra SingaM, from the villages of those names 
in the extreme north-west of pargana Palia. In their features 
they generally resemble the Khairigarh animals, but are larger 
and enjoy the same degree of reputation as the Parehar for their 
pace. The price depends on the quality of the animals, and 
varies from Es. 40 to Es. 200 per pair. Lastly, there is the 
Dhaurahra breed, commonly found in the pargana of that name. 
This is the least valuable of all tie breeds belonging to the district. 
The bullocks are of larger size than the others and have rough 
and coarse hair, a heavy dewlap, thick, but often small and blunt, 
horns, large bones, small but fleshy legs, with toes widely set 
apart. They are said to be good for hea-vy draught work, but are 
very slow movers with a sluggish, gentle temper. They are 
largely used for crossing -with the animals of the Nanpara breed 
in Bahraicb. There is ordinarily little care observed in breeding, 
and much might be effected by the selection of pure-bred 
bullocks and their location in the more important villages. The 
people of Parehar and of Majhra, however, who are more careful 
in this respect than other breeders, usually keep private bulls 
which have been selected as calves and are never broken to the 
plough. They accompany the herds to the pastures of Nepal, and 
while there the owners take all possible measures to prevent 
any breeding between their animals and those of the Malwara 
and Kanchanpur breeds of Nepal. The Dhaurahra cattle-owners, 
on the contrary, prefer the Malwara bulls as being superior to' 
their own. The district pastures are generally insufSoient for . 
the number of cattle, and are annually diminishing in extent. 
Consequently the breeders depend mainly upon the grazing 
available in the jungles of Nepal adjoining the northern borders. 
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The best cows o£ all five breeds are driven tbifcber and kept for 
eight montlis in the year, returning homo for tbo rains. The 
male calves ore loft behind after the rains to bo sold, when the 
herds return to the northern pastures. Tho congregation of herds 
of all bi'eeds in Nopal is an undesirable factor in tho situation, 
as there is a constant danger of cross-breeding. Tho growing 
areas, too, and cspeoiallj' in the Parchar Iract, have so decreased 
of late years Ibat many of tho herds arc Icept in the jungles 
throughout the year — a measure which is gradually reducing 
their numbers. 

The first estimate of tho number of cattle in tho district was 
made in 18G0, when it was calculated that there were altogether 
517,600 animals. At the fir.4 regular settlement tho number was 
returned at 598,674, which gave an average of 7*17 animals per 
plough. In August, 1899, a regular cattle census was taken, and tho 
returns showed a total of 243,404 bulloeks and bulls, and 42,101 
''male buffaloes, making altogether 285,505 plough-animals, from 
which it appears that tho old settlement returns included cattle of all 
descriptions. A Pocond census wa*^ carried out in the beginning 
of 1904, when the number of plough-animah^ w’us found to have 
risen to 335,268, including 50,302 buffaloo*;. This gavo an 
average of somewhat over 2*6 aiujnals per plough — a high propor- 
tion, which compare-' fairourably with the other Oudh districts. 
Cows numbered 344,990, cow buffaloes 70,688, and young stock 
291,289— all of wdiich show a considerable increase over the 
returns of 1899. As is only to be expected, tho number of cows is 
larger tlian in any other district of Oudh, and is only approached 
by Gonda and Babraicb. IVhilo kept on tlic Nopal borders tbo 
COW'S live on grazing only, salt being given once or twioo a month. 
At other times cow's kept for milking purposes are stall-fed on 
chopped straw', oil-cake, and occasional grain and bran. The 
yield of milk is small, and oven in the case of stall-fed cow's 
averages from half a ser to a ser daily, hlo&t of it is made into 
ghi, of which largo quantities are exported from this district. 

The other domestic animals are of little importance. Tho 
last returns show a total of 61,720 sheep, and 309,928 goats. 
Neither of these figures arc romorkable. Those animals aro 
kept for food, for tho sake of thoir w'ool and hair, which is made 
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into blankets and felts, and for penning on the land. There is 
practically no horse-breeding in the district. The census' of 1904 
showed a total of 17,739 horses and ponies — a high figure for Oudh ; 
but the majority of these are small animals of an inferior descrip- 
tion, used for' carrying grain and similar purposes. There were 
fewer donkeys and camels than in any other part of Oudh. 
The only other noticeable feature of the census' was the number 
of carts, amounting to 25,552 — ^an unusually high figure for this 
part of the province. These vehicles are of the ordinary descrip- 
tion for the most part; but there are large numbers of thelighter'carts 
known as adha and rath, as in Hardoi. These latter varieties are 
generally drawn by the Parehar and superior breeds of bullocks. 

The district is at all times subject to epidemics of cattle 
disease, which carry off large numbers of animals. The returns 
are in all cases unreliable, and this is particularly so in Khori, as 
the pastures are in the most inacccssiblel tracts of the district. 
It is generally stated by the people that disease was unknown 
before annexation, although this appears incredible. The popular 
belief is probably due to the fact that no \dolont epidemics were 
remembered of equal intensity to that of 1871, when it was 
calculated that about one-fourth of the whole cattle stock of the 
district perished. The commonest forms of disease appear to be 
rinderpest, locally known as •pokna or rtz, foot-and-mouth disease 
or hhvrha, that known as ghatarua, which has been diagnosed 
as hemorrhagic sepUcoemia, and may be briefly called sore-throat 
and poisoning from grazing on rank grass and dangerous' plants 
in the marshes, wliich results in a malady called by the natives 
cliav/ndh'Uina, Anthrax does not appear to be common in this 
district. Rinderpest was very virulent in 1895; but since that 
time there have been no bad epidemics — a phenomenon which has 
been observed in almost all districts of the province. , In order to 
check the spread of this cattle disease the services of a civil 
v'eierinary assistant have been placed at the disposal of the dis- 
trict board. i ■ • . ■ ■ . 

I ^ I 

The nature of the climate varies with the locality. To the ’’ 
south of the U1 river, which generally forms the dividing line, 
the hbuntiry resembles that of the adjoining districts of Sitap’ur 
and Shahjahanpur ; while to the north, w’here the land is traversed 
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b 7 numerous liverB and covered by wide ptretchp of forests, jit is 
tbe most unbealtfay part of Oudh. The climate is on -all sides ^ 
admitted to have improved ^ somewhat since the first, regular ^ 
settlement; bub deadly fevers are still endemic, the water is bad, > 
and from time^ to time violent outbreaks of cholera almost dopo-, 
pulate large areas. The variation in the conditions seems chiefly 
to depend on the level, ns in the upland tracts sickness is not 
usually prevalent, but^ jn^ the lowlands, where largo areas are, 
under water for ^ several months of the year, malaria is very 
prevalent; this is also the case in the forests, especially at the end,, 
of the rains. Another unhealthy season in the north is the hot 
weather, when the water is unusually poisonous. There can be no 
doubt that the disappearance of jungle and waste land before an 
adyanciug population will to some extent mitigate the ligour, of 
the climate in the north of the distiiet; but progress will ueces-, 
sarily be slow. There are no regular meteorological stations^ 
in the district; but on the whole it may be said that the 
heat of Kheri is less than that of the adjoining parts of Oudh. 

Records taken in former yeans show that the thermometer seldom 
registers over 100®, and that the mean annual temperature of 
Lakhimpur is about 79*. May and June are the hottest months 
and the mean temperatm-e is about 89® and 91® respectively. 

The cold weather lasts longer than in the southern districts, and 
the average temperature from the bepnning of October to the end 
of March is not more than 72®. During the winter months 
the nights are very cold and foggy, and remain cool till late in 
the spring, during- which period there is a heavy foil of ^dew. 

Frosts frequently ocour and are often severe in the open tracts. 

The prevailing winds are westerly, they begin in March and 
usually blow strongly in April and May, becoming excessively 
hot till the approach of the monsoon. Northerly winds also often 
occur in the parts beyond the 8arda. . . 

The rainfall of the district is above the average of tho prov- Boinfoll. 
ince. ,,T^ is due to the proximity of the Nopal hills and to the 
cold winds that blow from the north, and , also to the vast 
areas under forest and jungle.. Records of the rainfall are extant 
from 1865, but up to 1870 observations were ,only taken at the 
district headquarters. In tho latter year -rain-gauges were, also 
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established at Aluhamdi and Gola, but tliat at the latter place 
was transferred to Jfigbasan in 1870. The average annual rain- 
fall from 1870 to 1904 for the whole district was 46*9 inches. 
There are considerable local variations, as more rain falls in the 
northern parganas and in the forest tract than elsewhere. The 
average for Nighasan is 4S’5 inches; at Lakhimpur the fall 
closely approximates to the general average, the mean annual 
amount since 1805 being 45*24 inches ; while the Muliamdi tahsil 
is the driest, having an average fall of 43*45 inches. The 
district differs from those of southein Oudh, in that a considerable 
winter rainfall may generally he expected ; and frequently 
showers occur in months of the year which are usually dry clse- 
whoio. The annual variatioi s arc remarkably large. On cloven 
occasions since 1870 the total has exceeded 60 inches : the wettest 
3 ’car on record being 1871, when the average for the whole district 
was 70*45 inches and nearly 80 inches fell at Gola. In 1879 the 
total average was 04*43 inches ; but whereas less than 60 inches 
fell at Kheri, Muhamdi recorded no less than 70*0 inches, which 
was far the greatest amount ever registered in that talisil. From 
1889 to 1894 the fall was considerably in excess of the average ; this 
series of wot 3 ’cnvs culminated in 1894, when the mean total for 
the whole distnet was 09*82 inches, the headquarters tahsil rccciv- 
ing 77*3 incl'.cs. The result was a great deterioration of the 
lowlying tracts as the .soil became waterlogged. It was remedied, 
however, by the dry seasons of the three ensuing years, when the 
fall was considerably below the averogo. The driest year on 
record was 1880, when the Ifighnsan tahsil received loss than 15*4 
inches, the average for tho whole district being 24*4 inches. The 
only other years with less than 30 inches of rain were 1873, 1881 
and 1883. In 1887, a year of famine, the average was over 
31 inches; but tho fall was very unseasonable. Tho same tiling 
happened in 1890, although the defect in tho rainfall was very 
small, tho average for the district being as much as 41*17 inches. 
As elsewhere, it has been observed in this district that famine docs 

» 

not necossaiily result so much from deficient rainfall as from an 
early cessation of tho monsoon, which pi events tho kharif harvest 
from attaining matuiity, and also causes a contraction" of the area 
sown for the winter crops. 
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■Witli its bad reputation for unliealtbiness, it is only to bo 
expected that the death-rate should bo higher in Khori than in 
many other parts of Oudh. At tho same time it is less than in 
the adjoining district of Bahraich, -where the physical conditions 
are vovy similar. According to the returns, the death-rate from 
1871 to 1880 -u^as only 23*28 per mille; but this -was undoubtedly 
too lo-w and may be ascribed to a defective system of record. For 
the following decade the average -was 30*09, and from 1891 to 
1900 it was as much as 36*37 per mille as against 37*47 for tho same 
period in Bahraich. Tho highest rate ever recorded -urns that of 
1894, an abnormally wet year, when it rose to 53*15 por millo, 
and the lowest in 1901, when it was only 28*9. Tho birth-rate, 
on tho other hand, generally exceeds that of deaths by a consid- 
erable margin. From 1891 to 1900 the average -was 40*09 por 
millo, and since the famine of 1897 up to 1904 it wag no loss 
than 48*09 .’•■ The general unhcalthineos of tho district is 
to some extent illustrated by the returns of the principal 
causes of death ; and although these ore seldom acourate, they 
show very clearly the relative position of the prevailing 
diseases.f ^ 

By for the most common is fever, which is every-udiero pre- 
valent, but especially in the forest tracts. In the police circles of 
Palia, Bliira and Nigliasnn it is especially fatal, and the death- 
rate in these three circles is far higher than in other parts. 
Fever reaches its maximum iu the months of August, September, 
and October, and attacks natives and Europeans alike. Tho 
inhabitants ascribe .the prevalence of fever and of the resultant 
bowel complaints in a large measure to tho petroleum or liquid 
bitumen which is frequently found floating on the surface of the 
well water. The returns from 1871 to 1901 show that out of the 
total number of deaths recorded, no less than 84*6 per cent, -wore 
ascribed to fever, and in some years the proportion is very much 
higher. 

The district is from time to time visited by severe epidemics 
of cholera. Tho early records are unreliable j but from 3871 to 
1880 the annual mortality was 866, more than haK the deaths 
occurring in the last year alone. In the following decade there 

* Appendix, Table 111, I f Appendix, Table IV. 
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vrere severe outbreaks in 1882 and 1883, but these Avere altoge- 
ther eclipsed by the great epidemic of 1890, when, over 11,500 
persons died of this disease- The annual average for the ten 
years amounted to 2,252. From 1891 to 1900 cholera was 
always present in the district; but the worst epidemics were those 
of 1892 and 1894, which together carried off over 11,000 persons. 
In only three years since 1871 have the number of deaths from 
this cause been under 100. 

Small-pox was formerly very prevalent in this district, but 
of late years has greatly declined in intensity, and in 1900 the 
returns were for the first time on record blank. From 1871 to 
1880 the average mortality was 1,113 annually ; there were no 
exceptional epidemics, and the disease appeared constantly every 
year. During the following ten years the average was Amry 
much higher, being nearly 2,000 a year ; but in this cose the 
mortality was due chiefly to the outbreaks in 1883, 1884 and 
1888. Since that time there have been no similar epidemics, 
although in 1893 and 1897 the number of deaths was over 1,000. 
The improvement that has taken place in this connection can 
only be ascribed to the spread of vaccination. Preventive 
measures were first adopted in 1870; but for the next twenty 
years very little progress was made, the average number of voc- 
dnations being less than 2,500 annually. In 1890, however, a 
rapid improvement was observed, no less than 6,536 persons 
hting vaccinated, while two years later the number had more 
than doubled, and in 1894 it rose to over 27,500. During the 
next ten years the number rose steadily, the annual average for 
the decade being 30,200, while in 1901 the number of successful 
primary vaccinations was over 36,000. ,The result is that the 
district is now better protected than many other parts of Oudh, 
and nearly 22 per cent, of the population have been vaccinated— 
a figure which is only surpassed in Sitapur, Hardoi acd 
Lucknow. The vaemnation establishment consists of an assis* 
taut superintendent and 22 vaccinators under the charge of 
the ciAdl surgeon. The cost, which amounts to some Bs. 2,250 
annually, is mainly met by the district board, while contribu- 
tions are also made by talnqders and the towns of Lakbimpur 
and Muhamdi. 
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The district remained free from plague for a longer period 
than, any other part of Oudli, and up to fcho present the ravages 
of this disease have been very slight. The first outbreak 
ocouiTcd in. November 1903^ when tbero v'oro four deaths, the 
infoclion haviug been carried from the Sitapur distriot. Tbero 
were only six deaths in the following month, while in January 
1804 there was a slight increase, and in the noxt month a few 
oases occurred at Lakhimpur, Muhamdi, Kheri, Palia and 
Maikalganj; but the death-rate fell off in March, and by May 
the district was entirely free. 

The first statistics of infirmities were collected at the census 
of 1881. The returns then showed 104 lunatics, 3,215 blind 
persons, 940 deaf-mutes, and 329 lepers. These figures were, it 
would seem, only approximately accurate, for at the following 
census there wore considerable variations. The number of insane 
persons fell to 80, of blind persons to 2,549, and of lopors to 239, 
while deaf-mutes increased to 1,080. In 1901 there was a 
general decrease, save in the cose of insanity, 141 peri-nns being 
thus afflicted. Lepers numbered 174, a far lower figure than in 
any other port of Oudh. Only 1,418 pex’sons wore blind, again 
a very insignificant number, the decrease being probably clue to 
the great disappearance of small-pox and the spread of vaccina- 
tion. Ophthalmic disorders are, however, fairly prevalent, as 
both ophthalmia and conjunctivitis are comjnon during the 
summer months. In the case of deaf-mutes the decliftc was most 
remarkable, the total number of afficted persons being 295, in 
striking contrast to -the noighbonring districts of Oudh and 
especially those beyond tho Ghogra. It would scorn that goitro 
is not so prevalent in this district as in those to the east, and 
this appears to be also the case in Pilibbit, Naini Tal and tho 
other other submontane districts further west. Such oases as 
occur are confined to tho north of tho district and especially to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Chauka, tho water of which 
river is supposed to cause this disease. Tho total number of per- 
sons afflicted under all heads was only 2,028, which is less by 
one-third thou the general average for Oudh. 

3k 
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CHAPTER II. 


AOBIOUI/rURE AUD COMICDEOE. 

has at all times been the most haclcwarfl district of 
Oudh, a necessary result of its geographical position. With an 
unhealthy climate, an unusually large proportion of forest, and 
wide tracts of land wliich are in the liighest degree precaricus, it 
is only to be expected that the cultivated area should be small 
and fluctuating. To these causes must be added the difficulty of 
obtaining cultivators in sufficient numbers, with tho resultant cfTecta 
of low and favoured rents and the absence of competition to induce 
any unusual effort to obtain more from tbo soil than is sufficient 
for baro existence. On the other hand there has been much 
improvement since the annexation of Oudh. From 1869, when 
, order had been restored after the mutiny, steady progress has 
been maintained, although checked from time to time by advorso 
seasons and other calamities such as floods and opidemios among 
men and beasts. Tho first records of cultivation were those of 
the revenue survey of I860, when tho area under tho ])longh was 
793,942 acres or 53 per cent, of tho whole, excluding tho reserved 
forests and the jungle grants. A partial resurvoy was made ton 
years later and it was then observed that in all of the eight par- 
ganas so treated, except Bhuv, there had been a decrease of cultiva- 
tion, owing to severe epidemics and various causes, and that tho 
cultivated area was only 778,616 acres or 6l per cent. It was 
considered probable that tho decline had been really much greater, 
as in several parganas which woi'eloft untouched the loss of cattle 
in 1871 had been veny severe and tho exodus of cultivators no less 
^ exten-nvo. Annual returns were not prepared till 1886 ; and it 
was then ascertained that tho district had fully recovered, for no 
less than 826,974 acres wore nnflor the plough. This was, however, 
an abnormal season, as the average area for tho ten years ending 
in 1893 was 807,760 acres, although in the l&st half of the decade 
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the district was in a more flourishing condition than ever previ- 
ously, and in 1892 the cultivated area amounted to nearly 840,000 
acres. From 1893 there was a marked decline owing first to a 
succession of exceptionally wet seasons, and then to the famine of 
1896-97, when no more than 716,809 acres were under the plough. 
The next two years were occupied by the survey and no returns 
are available; but in 1900 the recovery was faiidy established 
and in the following year the increase in cultivation was no less 
than 90,000 acres. Thus, whereas the average from 1894 to 1897 
inclusive was only 751,700, from 1900 to 1904 it was no less than 
842,000 acres, the highest figure on record being reached in the 
last year, when 54 per cent, of the land, excluding the forest area, 
was cultivated. If the proportion does not appear much greater 
than that attained in 1865, it must be remembered that the total 
area has been veiy largely swelled by the resumption of jungle 
grants, the addition during the forty years being over 1,32,000 
acres, almost all of which is still uncultivated, so that the develop- 
ment of the more settled portions has really been very remark- 
able. 

The proportion varies greatly in difierent parts of the district. 
At the first regular settlement the average for the headquarters 
tahsil was 52 per cent., for jVTubamdi 50 per cent, and for ISfigha- 
san 44 per cent. The highest rate was observed in the Xberi 
pargana, followed by Magdapur, PaUa and Firozabad; and the 
lowest in Khairigarh, Xukra-Mailani and Falia, which have the 
greatest proportion of forest. The relative position of the various., 
parganas has undergone but little change in subsequent years. 
The Lakhimpur tahsil in 1904 had 57 per cent, cultivated, 'while 
in Muhamdi the average had risen to 61 per cent, and in I^ighasan 
the change was very small, only 45 per cent, of the area bring under 
the plough. Pargana Kheri earily maintained the foremost place 
with over 72 per cent., and next came Paila and the lighter soils 
of Muhamdi, The leastdeveloped tracts were the same as before, 
Palia showing less than 15 per cent, under 'tillage. 

The area classed as culturable at the first survey, in addition 
to the land actually bearing crops, was 522,672 acres or 35 per cent, 
of the whole. The term is a vague one, and at different times has 
had different significations, It now includes the grove area, to 
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roforcnco has been mndo in the preceding chapter^ itillovr, 
both old and new, and culturablo waste, ns well ns land prepared 
for sugarcane. The lost in lOOi covered 6,350 acres, and tho 
difference in quality between this and tlio uncultivated waste 
illustrates tho comprehensive character of tho genoial heading. 
Fallow nud waste together amounted in lOOi to 53-1,788 acres or 
3'28 per cent, of the whole area, excluding tho forests, as before. 

A large proportion of this is undonblodly too poor over to repay 
the cost of tillage. Old fallow, 110,565 acres, h not inucli bettor 
than a considerable portion of the culturablo wn=lc, and the same 
may bo said in this district of the bulk of tho now fallow, 101,160 
acres. The presence of ?o largo an area of laud temporarily 
abandoned is due to tho general style of cultivation in the dis- 
trict. In many parts, it is true, the tenants Ond it ncce-«ary to 
allow tho laud to lie waste for a year or two, but more often its 
existence is duo to the casual character of tlio tillage, wlncli fluc- 
tuates to an extraordinary extent in the northern parganas. 

Ilalf the fallow of each kind is to bo found in tho JCighasan 
lahsil and Iho hulk of tho remainder in tho tract between tho 
Chaulca and the Ul. In tho southern and more sotllcd pnrganns 
there is but little, .and hero tho ctilturablc wn«to is alraoct all 
jungle which has not yet been cleared — a voiy different typo of 
waste from the broad expanses of open grass land that aio so fre- 
quently to be seen in the north. Such land can, and probal)ly 
will, to some extent be brougiit under cultivation. Since the 
last settlement the area has been largely reduced, while tho fallow 
area has remained practically constant. Tl\o reduction of tho 
former lias been some 48,000 acrej, cultivated within recent years; 
while tho rest of tho now cultivation has conic for the most port 
out of tho land ola«scd as unculturablo-- a htriking illiLslration of 
the general looseness of the classification of untillcd areas. 

Tho soils in this district are generally the same as in tho Soil*, 
rest of northern Oudh; sandy hhur in tho more elevated portions 
and along tho high lianks of tho rivors; loam or dxi/mat in tlio 
lovol uplanda ; and maiiar or clay in the dopro= 5 ions. All thoeo, 
however, arc capable of groat variations ; tlioro is for instanco a 
groat difforenco botwoon tho loam loft as an alluvial deposit by 
tho Chauka after tho annual floods and tho light but fertile soil 
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which is called by the same name in the Eheri pargana and else- 
where. The former is often distinguisbed, as in Sitapur, by the 
name of pan ; it yields fine crops for a short time, but is quickly 
exhausted. Another peculiar soil is that known as topor, which 
is found beyond the Chauka : it is of a light giitty description and 
of Very poor productive power. It is locally classed as bhur, but 
is altogether different from the soil generally known by that 
name. Clay again varies, from the stiff unworkable variety in 
which rice can alone be grown, and that after abundant rain, to a 
much more tractable kind in Nighasan and Khairigarh, where it 
is held in high esteem. At the first regular settlement the 
assessed area was divided into three classes of soil ; but the first was 
all loam, the second clay, and the third bhw including tapar. The 
percentages were 58, 23 and 19 respectively, but the clasrification 
was almost too rough to be of great use. f^st class soil also 
included manured lands, which amounted to 10 per cent., and 
probably corresponded with what is now styled goind, the highly 
cultivated lands in the immediate vicinity of the homestead. At 
the last settlement the conventional and natural classifications 
were used conjointly. A separate class was allotted to both 
goind and bhur ; but loam was united with mcmjhofr, and clay 
with palo, the usual term for outlying and casual cultivation. 
The result of this classification was that gomd occupied 10’9 per 
cent., dmiaat and mam^har 67*2 per cent,, matiar and palo 24*3 
per cent., and bhur 7*6 per cent, of the cultivated area. There 
are naturally great variations in the several proportions in differ- 
ent parts of the district, and the predominating soils in the various 
parganas are pointed out in the separate articles at the end of this 
volume. Generally speaking, it may bo said that most of the 
bhur is in the Muhamdi tahsil; clay is always to be found in' the 
depresrions, especially in Paila, Kukra, along the Shahjahanpur 
border, the Kunawat tract in Khaiiigarh, and along the Jamwari 
in Kheii; and the highest percentage of goind is to be found in 
Kheri, Haidarabad, and the better portions of the Muharndf' 
tahsil. 

Generally it may be asserted that in this part of the province 
floods rather than drought are chiefly to be feared, and their 
occurrence causes more distress than famine. A series of wet 
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years must necessarily affect the lowlying tracts and result in 
saturation, while a subsequent drought, as wos the case in 1896, 
will be actually beneficial. These inundations are very dostruc- 
tivo'in almost the whole river tract, and especially in Dhauralira, 
Firozabad and Srinagar along the com’se of the Chauka. Satura- 
tion is also liable to occur in the western portions of Muhamdi 
and Pasgawan beyond the Gumti, the north of Aurangabad -whore 
' there is a large exterit of lowlying swamp, Paila and tho south of 
Haidarabad, in which the jliils are apt to overflow and damage the 
neighbouring fields, tho cast of Kukra-Mailani, and along the 
natural drainage linos in Knsta. Drought, on tho other hand, may 
always bo expected to afiect tho trans-Gumti tract and tho Parebar 
between tho Gumli and the Eiathna, while the central irortion 
between the latter livor and the U1 will sulTcr to a loss extent, 
tho damage being mainly confined to those parts usually irrigated 
from tanks. West of tho Kathna the land is for the most part 
Mgh and sandy and tho sub-soil is too light to admit of the con- 
struction of unprotected wells-; but in times of scarcity the loss can 
be minimised in the more favourably atuated villages by render- 
ing prompt assistance in well construction. These conclusions are 
amply borne out by a consideration of tho ofibets on this district 
of tho droughts of 1877 and 1886 which resulted in so great a 
distress elseAvhorc. 

Tho style of culrivation to bo seen in this district is as varied 
as tho parganas themsolvos. Nowhere, indeed, do wo find that 
careful and minute tillage which characterises tho highly develop- 
ed districts of central and southern Oudh ; .but there is a vast 
difference between the standard of husbandry in pargana Klicri, 
for instance, and in the parts beyond the Chauka. In the more 
settled parganas, where numbers of Kurmls and other good tenants 
are to be found, the cultivation is fair and sometimes good ; but 
in tho north the large holdings, tho unhealthy climate and tho 
procariousness arising from floods and -udld animals result in 
careless and slovenly tillage. An unusually largo proportion of 
the land is held by non-resident tenants, and tho result of this is 
at onco apparent. Manure is hardly over used in tho northern 
parganas, and indeed is scarcely needed owing to tho univoraal 
practice of leaving tho land fallow for long periods. South of tho 
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U1 much of the laud is very Tvell manured, especially in the 
sugar-praducing parganas of Kheri, Haidarabad, Paila and 
Muhamdi, where the capacity of the soil has been so improved by 
constant high cultivation that it is now equal- to almost any in 
Oudh, But elsewhere the general backwardness of Kheii is 
illustrated by the prevalence of mixed crops and the absence of 
any regular system of rotation. 

There are the usual harvests called by the usual names, the 
kharif or autumn, the rabi or spring, and the zaid or additional 
harvest. The last is of very little importance in this district, 
and for the three years ending 1904 the average area sown 
in this harvest was only 2,349 acres. Two-thirds of this was in 
the Kighasan tahsil and the bulk of the remainder in the Bhur 
and Srinagar parganas of Lakhimpur. Almost the whole area is 
taken up by melons and vegetables. The former are very 
largely grown in the Firozabad, Dhaurahra and Nighasan 
parganas, this crop being always found in the alluvial soil 
near the rivers. The early millet, known as sanwan, which 
is fairly common in Sitapur, is practically unknown in this dis- 
trict. The relative position of the kharif and rabi harvests 
varies according to the season, especially in the eastern and 
northern parganas, where, if the floods are not excessive, valuable 
kharif crops are raised ; while the rabi, though less precarious, is 
always of an inferior quality. At the first regular settlement the 
kharif covered 429,530 acres or 60'8 per cent, of the cultivation, 
as against 320,219 acres or 45*3, per cent, occupied by the raM. 
For the five years preceding the second settlement the propor- 
tions were 70'7 and 64*5 per cent, respectively, and in the year of 
settlement the difference was very much more marked. The 
averages for the four years ending in 1904 were 682,618 acres 
sown in the kharif, and 422,041 acres in the vabi harvest, the 
proportions being nearly 58 and 42 per cent. These figures are 
for the whole district, but* in the Muhamdi tahsil the rabi 
actually exceeded the kharif by over 11,000 acres, while in^, 
l^ighasan the latter covered more than double the 
area of the former — results which clearly illustrate the very 
different conditions prevailing in different parts of the 
district. 
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The most noticeable feature in the recent history of agricul- 
ture in this district is the enormous development of the system 
of double-cropping, resulting from an increased revenue demand 
and the desire to obtain an increased produce from the land. At 
the first regular settlement only 43,750 acres or 6'1 per cent, of 
the land cultivated bore Wo crops in the year, but by 1885 the 
area so treated vras no less than 161,441 acres or over J8 per 
cent. As in other cases the amount varies •with the soa'HJn, but 
die increase has, as a rule, been steadily maintained, and only in 
1888 and 1900 did it fall short of this figure : in 1891 it reached 
the unusual amount of 249,344 acres. Altogether from 1884 to 
1893 the average was 20 per cent, of tho cultivation, and for the 
next ten years over 23 per cent. The amount varies greatly in 
different parts of tho district j the highest proportion is to be 
found in tho Nighasan tahsil, where a second crop is usually 
raised by sowing broadcast on tho rice-fields, and it is much 
lower than elsewhere in the diy parganas of Muharodi. Tlie 
details for each pargana of tho district in 1904 will be found in 
tho appendix.’*' 

Rice is by far the most important crop in tho district, and in 
each of the tahsils it occupies over 30 per cent, of tho area culti- 
vated in the khaiif. As in Sitapur, there has been an enormous 
increase in the rice area since the first regular settlement, the 
acreage under this staple having almost doubled. Many differ- 
ent varieties of riao are grown, the species varying with tho 
nature of the soil. In tho lowlands jarhan rice is most common, 
but its cultivation i >3 generally slovenly ; transplantation is not 
generally practised, and the crop is consequently more uncertain 
than in other districts. Beyond tho Chauka jct/rlian rice is 
almost invariably sown broadcast. Elsewhere the principal 
kind is that known as anjana, and this is very frequently 
mixed with kodon, apparently for tho reason that one will suc- 
ceed if the other fail, whatever be the nature of the season, wet 
or dry, while an average rainfall will give good yield from both. 
The two crops mixed are called dhxx/nJcud/wa, and the produce is 
generally ground together for homo consumption. Some of tho 
rice is of an excellent quality, and that grown round Aliganj in 
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Bhur is especially famous. An excellent kind known as ftor- 
<ma/nd is grown in small quantities in Oel, Paila and a few other 
places. The outturn in the lowlands depends on the nature of 
the floods, as the rice dies if the plant is entirely submerged for 
more than a few days; on the other hand, if the rains are late 
the area sown is much diminished, as rice is generally grown in 
clay lands which require to be moistened before they can be 
ploughed. 

Next to rice comes kodon, which is very largely grown in 
the Lakhimpur and Nighasan tahsils and there occupies on an 
average over 18 per cent, of the kharif harvest, although in 
Muhamdi it is cultivated to the extent of less than four per cent. 
Its place is there taken by the larger millets, bajra and juar, of 
which there is very little to be seen to the north of the Ul. 
The former is the more common, as it constitutes the staple crop 
in the hhur tracts of Muhamdi. The pulses, urd, mung aud 
moth, are very extensively grown in Muhamdi and Lakhimpur, 
averaging about 21 and 17 per cent, respectively; but in Nigha- 
san the area is much smaller, being little more than six per cent, 
of the kharif harvest. Another important kharif crop is maize, 
hut its distribution is extremely irregular. There is hardly 
any in the Muhamdi tahsil, but it is extensively grown in the 
northern portion of Lakhimpur, while in Nighasan it occupies 
over 36 per cent, of the kharif area, there holding an even more 
prominent position than rice. It is chiefly grown in the drier 
parts of the lowlands, and in favourable seasons it does exceed- 
ingly well. 

Probably the most valuable of all th e kharif crops is sugarcane, 
which has long been cultivated to an extent that is surprisingly 
large for so backward a district. The cause of this lies partly in 
its vicinity to Shahjabanpur, the great sugar mart of eastern 
Bohilkhand. There is comparatively little cultivation in the 
Nighasan tahsil, but the averages for the three years ending 
1904 were 9'2l per cent, of the kharif area in Lakhimpur and 
1 1‘0S per cent, in Muhamdi. The chief sugar-producing parganas 
are Muhamdi, Haidarabad, Kkeri and Paila. The cane grown 
in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad is of a very superior quality 
and is in high demand for the manufiictiire of candy. Thecane 
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is crushed in the villages and the produce usuaEy sold in the form 
of gur at the LakMmpur, Gola and Muhamdi markets, 

There are no other kharif crops of any importance. Cotton 
is almost unknown in this district, except in the parganas of 
Muhamdi and Pasgawaii. The Muraos and Kachhis keep a 
fairly large area under garden crops. These are of the usual 
varieties and include chillies in theuorth and the ordinary vegeta- 
bles, spices and condiments found throughout Oudh. In Bhur, 
Srinagar, Paila and Nigha=ian turmeric is cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, especially in the lighter soils ; its culture is of corapa- 
radvely recent introduction, but the crop iso profitable one, although 
the price has greatly fallen dtiring the past tliirty years. One of 
it' chief advantages is tJiat no animal will touch it, and conse- 
quently in Paila the turmeric fields alone require no fencing. 
Indigo was once tried in this district, but its cultivation has long 
been extinct j tea cultivation was also attempted by the grantees, 
but without success. 

Tlie rabi crops are practically the same as those prevailing 
throughout liorthoni Oudh, but both cultivation and outturn aro 
generally inferior. In all the tahsils of the district wheat heads 
tho list. Sown al^ne, it averages 31 per cent, of the rabi liarvest, 
wiiilein combination with other crops it covers on addition.nl 
38 per coat. Tho area under pure wheat has largely increased 
of late years, but tho practice of mixing crops i« .still cminoutly 
charaoteristio of the district and its cultivation. ^Yllcatissown 
in combination with barley, gnam, poas and liusocd, and theso 
together cover almost tho eutii'e rabi area. Generally .speaking, 
barley takes the place of wheat in the inferior’ soils and also in 
the partially cleared tracts, as this crop is not, when in tho car, so 
liable to the depreciations of wild nnimalB. It thus prodominotos 
in Aurangabad, Magdapur and Paila, but its cultivation has 
hoen very extensively replaced by that of wheat during recent 
years. Gram, which is largely grown as a second crop after rioo, 
is extensively cultivated in the Sliihamdi and Lakhimpur tahsils ; 
but in Nigbosan it is scarce, except in the pargana of Khairigavh. 
In Dbaurahra and Pirozabad its place is taken by peas and 
masur; the latter is to be found in all the other parganas of tlio 
district, but the area under this crop is small except in Bhur and 
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Kheri District. 


Srinagar. In tlielowlying tracts, linseed is also produced in consi- 
derable quantities, but elscwhoroit is generally sown in combina- 
tion with other staples. Mention should also bo made of the rape 
crop, which is very popular throughout the ITigliasan tahsil, where it 
covered nearly 12,000 acres in 1904 j castor oil too is extensively 
grown in the south-eastern parganas of the same tahsil. 

The other rabi crops are of very little importance, with the 
possible exception of tobacco, of which a considerable amount, of a 
very fair quality, is grown in the Nighasan tahsil and in parts of 
Srinagar. There is very little opium produced in Khori ; its culti- 
vation was started aftcrannexation, but was temporarily abandoned 
in 1876 ; its subsequent reintroduction has been attended with but 
poor results, and on an average little more than 1,500 acres are 
occupied by this crop. It is chiefly to bo found in the Kurmi vil- 
lages of the Khcri, Srinagar, Firozabod and Dhaurahra parganas. 

The area irrigated is always very small in proportion to the 
cultivation. Statistics of irrigation arc always liable to be mislead- 
ing, and this is especially the case in Khcri, for not only docs the area 
vary greatly according to the nature of the season, but a largo portion 
of the district has practically no need of irrigation. The whole of 
the Nighasantahsillies low, much of it being subject to inundation, 
so that artificial watering is neither necessary nor practicable. The 
same applies to the lowlying parganas of theLakhimpur tahsil 
which come within the influence of Chauka, so that the proportion 
of irrgated to cultivated land gives no correct impression as to the 
state of affairs in those parts in which irrigation is regularly prac- 
tised. To illustrate this it is merely necessary to look at the figures 
given in the appendix for the year 1904.* It will there be seen that 
the total irrigated area was 112,677 acres or 12-8 per cent, ofthctotal 
cultivation j but in all tahsil Nighasan only 397 acres were irrigated, 
while in Kukra-Mailani, Bhur ond Srinagar the amount was also 
very small. If these, however, be excluded, the proportion for the 
rest of the district was very nearly 23 per cent. — a figure which 
compares fairly closely ndth the results obtained for the same 
year in the neighbouring district of Sitapur. In the parganas 
of Pasgawan and Muhamdi the proportions were 31'6 and 32*9 
per cent, respectively, which is well up to the general average for 
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Oudh, not excluding the more liighly-dovolopcd districts. On 
the bther hand, it may bo fairly asserted that even in the best 
parganas the character of the irrigation should not bo measured 
by the area irrigated. * Cultivation is far more slovenly than in 
the highly tilled districts and the holdings arc far larger j for 
this reason, and also because of the general dependence of the 
cultivators on the \nnter rains, which are more reliable boro than 
in soutborn Oudh by reason of the closer proximity of tho hills, 
the fields which are recorded as irrigated seldom obtain more than 
ono watering in tho ra hi harvest. Besides, irrigation from wel Is is 
both exjjensivoaud irregular by reason of tho nature of the subsoil 
in most places, and tho people assert that tho water of tho tanks 
is too cold for tho crops, although this excuse appears a poor one. 

Records of the area irrigated arc available rince the year Irrigated 

1885. They were also compiled at the first regular settlement j 
but the statistics were not very reliable owing to confusion 
between irrigated and irrigable land. It was then ascertained 
that 12 per cent, of tho cultivated area was irrigated, and that 

, 66 per cent, of this was supplied from wells and the rest from 
tanks and other sources. Tho proportion was then, ns now, 
highest in tho Muhamdi, Pasgawan and Paila ])arganns. Prom 
1885 onw'nrds tho annual variations have been considorablo. 

Por the first ten years the average was 81,288 acres or lO’Ol per 
cent, of tbe cultivation, but the total I'anged from 99,G50 acres or 
12'44per cent, in 1890 to only 48,620 acres or G’OS por cont. in 

1886, Prom 1895 to 1904 tho recorded average was jnucb lower, 
at any rate till 1897 ; there were no records prepared in 1898 and 
1899 on account of tho settlement, but in 1900 the total was 
much larger than ever bofore and tho level then reached has boon 
since maintained, although at the same time cultivation has been 
widely extended. The average for the first four years of tho 
decade was no more than 21,917 acres, or 3-03 per cent, of tho 
cultivated area, probably a lower figiu'o than in any other 
part of the United Provinces ; while for the four years ending 
with 1904 it was 100,413 acres or 11’9 per cent., indicating a 
resumption of normal conditions. The last year showed tho 
greatest amount of irrigation ever recorded j but tho cultivation 
had also reached a higher figure than in any previous year. 
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TTafcer for irrigation is obtainefl from Tvells, tanks and to a 
very small extent from the minor streams. The large rivers are 
not employed at all for this purpose, owing to the nature of the 
country in their vicinity, when it is not lowlying tartd it is 
usually high and sandy, and consequently beyond the reach of 
water. At the first regular settlement the areas irrigated from 
wells and other sources were approximately equal ; the former pre- 
dominated in the Muhamdi tahsil, and the latter in Lakhimpur, 
especially in the parganas of Kheri and Srinagar. Of recent years 
there has been a marked increase in the direction of well iniga- 
tion; this was strikingly illustrated at the time of the last 
assessment, when the area watered from wells was 57,381 acres and 
that irrigated from other sources only 10,351 acres. The average 
proportions for the three years ending in 1904 were 63*3 and 36*7 
per cent, respectively. The change is an indication of improve- 
ment, for the tanks are an uncertain source of supply, failing 
when most required. In the Kheri and Paila parganas alone, in 
which there are many large sheets of water, do they provide water 
for a larger area than that irrigated by welk. 

In this district the vast majority of the wells are of the 
unprotected earthen type. Masonry wells are comparatively rate, 
except perhaps in the Kheri and Paila parganas j but their number 
appears to bo slowly increasing. The earthen wells vary in 
character according to the locality and the depth at which water 
is found below the surface. This averages about 25 feet in the 
tract south of the U1 ; but the variations are great, from 40 feet in 
Magdapur to ten feet in the depressions of Paila and elsewhere. 
The deep wells are large, and the water is usually raised by means 
of a pivr or large leathern bucket 'drawn as a nile by four menj as 
in Sitapur, bullocks are less commonly employed. Such wells are 
locally known as chaujania, and are found in Muhamdi, Kasta, 
Khori, Paogawan and part of Paila. Elsewhere the dkenUi or 
pot and lever system is used, or else the double pot and pulley. 
The small wells last for a very short time owing tp the friable nature 
of the subsoil ; they will irrigate about two acres in a month and then 
fall in, and at all times much labour is expended in clearing out 
the sand from the bottom. In some cases they are supported by 
a lining of arhar stalks ; but, even so, they will rarely last for a year. 
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In the case of tanks and jbils tbo water is raised in heris or Tanks, 
wicker baskets by a series of lifts, tbe numbor varying with tbo 
height of tbe fields above the water. This method is generally 
in vogue throughout Oudh, and calls for no special mention. Tlio 
labour is great and tedious, but the cost is reckoned on an 
average to be somewhat less than that of well irrigation. The 
same system is employed where tlio streams and wntercour.sos are 
dammed, as is the case in parts of tho Pasgawan, Paila, Kheri 
and Muhamdi parganas, and also in a few other places. The 
area thus irrigated is, however, very small, amounting altogether 
to less than 6,000 acres in 1901. 

Owing to its geographical position tho district is not liable P“>n5nog. 
to suffer severely from famines, The rainfall is above the average 
for Oudh and never occurs in such defect ns to cause the entire 
loss of a harvest. This is especially the case in tho north of the 
district, and there in times of scarcity tho partial failure of a 
crop is to some extent compensated by tho work provided by tho 
forest department, and is also mitigated by tho fact that tho 
population is to a large extent pastoml. In former years, how- 
ever, considerable distress was experienced on account of the 
scarcity of grain as, owing to tho inaccessibility of tlie tract, 
importation from abroad was practically impossible. 

The records of early famines are very meagre. It is pjiid that . 
there was a severe disti’css in 1769, and again in the great famine 
year of 1783, when, according to tradition, a voiy heavy mortality 
occurred from starvation. No details are, however, available 
with regard to this famine, nor is anything known of that of 1837, 
in another year of drought. In more recent times there was scarcity 
in 1865, 1869 and 1874, caused on every occasion by deficiency 
of water. In 1873 there were no regular rains to the north of 
the Ul, and the rice crop was in most places a failure ; while at 
Kheri itself tho rainfall aggregated 29 inches, it is said that not 
moro than 12 inches fell in tho parganas of Khairigarh, Nigha- 
san, Dhaurahra and iBhnr. The people appear to have had 
considerable resources, but the trouble was caused by the short- 
ness of tho market, as grain was not obtainable at any price./ 

The deficiency was met by importations from tho southern 
parganas by the taluqdars. Tho rabi harvest in tho north was 
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also a comparntivo fniluro, but south of tho U1 it was fairly 
good. In January, 1874, tho chonpost grain reached 18 sera— a 
prico which at that time rendered distress unavoidable. Tho 
scarcity was most felt in tho two months before tho reaping of 
tho rabi harvest; but the sparse po])tilation of tho northern pnr- 
ganas simplified tho question of BUp]>ly and no marUod result 
ensued from tho fniluro of the crop from a single .•'cnson. 

The total rainfall in 1877 was in marked defect, especially 
in the Nighasan tahsil, although the actual amount was large ns 
compared with thatof other districts. Good falls had occurred in 
tho early montlis of the year, and from January to May tho average 
for tho whole district was eight inches. There was a fair fall iu 
Juno, but very little in July^ and August, and in the latter months 
less than an inch fell in the Khcri tahsil and under three inches 
in Nighasau. September was practically rainless. No rain 
whatever was recorded at Khcri, while iu Muhnmdi there was 
only one, and in Nighasan two small showers. Tho average for 
the district from June to September was only 16*G inches. Fair 
showers fell in October and again in December, which brought 
up the average for th c whole year to 31*1 i nehes. Tho ro.snlt w.nB 
thot west of the Katlina the kharif crop was an entire failure ns 
tho rain in tho beginning of Juno was too early for the general 
sowings. East of the Kathna tho fall was more favourable, but 
the crop did not avorago more tlmn onc-fourth of tl»c normal. 
Prices consequently rose, and this result was heightened by the 
extensive exportations from the district W'liich had been going on 
since the beginning of the year. Prom 27 sera in June wheat 
rose to 8*5 sera in September; it fell again during the next throe 
months, but reached almost tho same high point in January and 
February, after which the fair rabi harvest saved tho situation. 
Tho price of wheat ond barley remained fairly high tliroughout 
1878, but at the same time was much lower than in tho more dis- 
tressed districts. Pico remained at a high level for- a longer 
period and did not fall till the kharif harvest. Tho agricultur- 
ists of the district managed fairly’ well throughout the scarcity’;' 
but the labourers and those who lived on small fixed wages 
suffered tea considerable extent. At tho same time tho distress 
was insignificant as compared with that in Sitapur and Hardoi, 
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and only a small measure of relief was found necessary. Poor- 
houses were opened in diilerent places and aliogcliher a sum of 
Es. 3;022 was thus expended, nearly the whole of tliis being mot 
from private subscriptions. Work was provided on some of the 
roads; but the total number of people employed barely amounted 
to 3,000. These works were confined to the improvement of the 
, roods from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanirar and from Gola to Aliganj. 
The land revenue was for the most part collected in full, and the 
' outstanding demand of Es. 29,809 was realized in the following 
year. The bulk of this balance was either nominal or else carried 
over from the preceding year : the real balance for 1877-78 being 
only Es. 1,700. 

The subsequent harvests wore fairly consistently good for 
a series -of years after this famine and no scarcity occurred in the 
’ district tiU 1896'. Prior to this, however, there had been a succes- 
sion of seasons with an unusually heavy rainfall, which had 
caused much deterioration in the lowlying tracts. This fact 
accounted for the decline in cultivation in the riverain parganas 
and also in the bJmr area where the sandy soil suffered from the 
constant moisture much in the same way as the parganas along 
the Gumti in Sitapur. Consequently the resources of the people 
were reduced to a low obb and they were from the first unable 
to withstand the effects of the ensuing drought. 

The failure of the rains in 1896 reduced the cultivated area 
all over the district. There was considerable distress in tlie 
trans-Gumti and Parchar tracts, but in the parganas to the north 
of the U1 the dryness of the season improved the condition of the 
Saturated land and was followed by on extension of cultivation. 
The rainfall in 1896 was somewhat less than the average, but to 
no unusual extent. In June the district received 7*92 inches, 
the fall being greatest in the Nighasan tahsil; for July the total 
was 10’2 inches, which was somewhat less than’ the normal, but 
in August there, was a generally good rain, the average being 
20 inches. The fall then ceased, and there was practically no 
rain in September and October. The result was that the kharif 
harvest was much better than in the adjoining districts and was 
estimated at nearly three-fourths of the average ; and the distress 
in Eheri was chiefly caused by the high prices prevailing 
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elsewhere. The Muhamdi tahsil was farmoreaffeotedthan other 
parts, for maize, which did well in. the other subdivisions of the 
district, is hardly grown there at all; juar and bajra yielded 
only half the normal outturn, and rice gave even worse results. 
The failure of the rains in the autumn caused a very serious 
contraction of the rabi area, which was only 50 per cent, of the 
normal in Muhamdi and less than 60 per cent, over the whole 
district. No necessity was found, however, for relief works till 
the end of February 1897, and the numbers were at no time 
great. The only works undertaken were the improvement of the 
roads from Lakhimpur to Shahiahanpiir, from Muhamdi to 
Aurangabad, and from Gola to Kukra, while the total sum 
expended did not exceed Rs. 6,600. In addition to these, how- 
ever, poor-houses were maintained from the end of October and 
small sums were distributed in gratuitous relief and on minor 
village works. The works on the roads were closed in April, but 
reopened after the rabi harvest and continued till the end of 
August, when all necessity for farther relief was at an end. 

The history of prices is intimately connected with that of 
famines, although their rise and fall in past yearn have con- 
stantly been influenced by other causes. Past records show that 
the average rates for Kheri have been almost always lower 
those prevailing in other parts of Oudh— a phenomenon which is 
in some measure due to the greater scarcity of money, and also 
to the comparative absence of means of communication facilitat- 
ing an export trade. In the early years of the British adminis- 
tration of Oudh it was common to find prices afipected by scarcity 
prevailing elsewhere, at least in those districts from which grain 
could be exported by river or otherwise. The Chauka and 
Eauriala were no doubt used to some considerable extent for the 
conveyance of surplus produce to tho markets of Bihar; but owing 
to tho lack of internal communications the tracts tapped by 
these channels were but a small portion of the district. The 
oflacial returns represent the average of the recorded prices pre- 
vailing at the tahsil headquarters of liakhimpur, Gola and 
Muhamdi; and these are deceptive because they represent the 
rates of a mere corner of the district and have practically no 
connection with those of the more inaccessible parganas, although 
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no doubt the export trade from the riverain tracts tended to 
restore the balance. The construction of the railway, however, 
whereby the most fertile portions were brought under external 
influences, has brought about a great change, to which the 
improvement of the roads has also contributed its share. The 
surplus grain is now conveyed out of the district with compara- 
tive ease, with the result that there is a constantly-increasing 
tendency for Kheri prices to approach closer to the general 
average for Oudh : provided of course that the seasonal conditions 
bo normal. This seldom happens in actual practice throughout 
the province, and even in this district alone it is almost impos- 
sible to find years in which the harvests are of equal proportionate 
value in all parts. In dry years the north gains and the south 
loses ; while in wet seasons the reverse is the case. 

The records cannot, therefore, be accepted as altogether correct, 
but they are sufficiently accurate to illustrate the general economic 
development since annexation. Famines and scarcities, not only 
those of 1878 and 1897, upset the averages to a considerable 
extent, but a clearer idea will be obtained by taking the average 
of periods of five or more years. From 1861 to 1875 prices were 
generally low and in spite of temporary fluctuations they hod a 
constant tendency to maintain a low level. Common rice averaged 
18’55 standard sere to the rupee, the lowest figures being 24*06 
sers in 1875 and 23*04 sers in 1862, a year of unusual plenty. 
Wheat averaged 23*97 sers, being over 31 sers in 1862 and 1871 ; 
barley 36*68 sers; juar 33*07 sers; baira 30*68 sers ; and gram 
24*89 sers. About the middle of this period prices had a ten- 
dency to rise, but they returned to their former position at the 
end, and 1876 was a year of extraordinarily low rates. In spite 
of this, however, there was a marked rise between 1876 and 1885, 
in large measure due to the famifie, which not only raised prices 
at home, but probably caused a strong external demand and 
aroused the Kheri farmers to a sense of the possibility of a large 
export trade. The averages for this decade were 16*87 sers for 
rice, 22 sers for wheat, 32*86 sers for barley, 34*68 sers for juar, 
29*54 sers for bajra, and 24*17 sers for gram. The rise was great, 
even if the abnormal rates of 1878 be excluded : in that year rice, 
juar and bajra reached the highest points ever recorded, before or 
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since— a fact which proves that the distress in this district must 
have been very real. In 1886 or thoronboiits prices rose through-, 
out Oudh, and Khcri exhibited no exception to the general rule. 
This was duo to external causes .and not to adverse seasons, for 
the harvests wero generally good till 1891 and the ensuing series 
of wet years which culminated in the drought of 1896. From 1886 
to 1890 the avei ages recorded were 14*88 sers for rice, 18*3 sers for 
wheat, 26‘37 sera for barley, 24*07 sera for junr, 22*48 sera for bajra, 
and 23*71 sers for gram. From 1891 to 1900 prices ranged higher 
than at any other period in tho history of the district. The 
upward tendency was accelerated by bad harvests and declining 
cultivation. Tlie district soon recovered from tho famine, but in 
1900 prices wore almost as high ns they had ever been. Baring 
tho decado rice averaged 12*48 sera, wheat 14*6 sers, barley 
22*61 sers, junr 24*65 sers, bajra 19*83 sers, and gr.am 17*92 sers'. 
Daring tho succeeding four years prices have remained high, but 
irith a marked tendency to fall, .and in 1904 they had returned to 
the level of 1891 : it is impossible to prophesy, however, as to future 
movements j but there appears no probability of a return to the 
low rotes prevailing boforo 1886. Tho question is ono of extreme 
importance in this district, owing to the largo area held on grain- 
rents : continual high prices tend to cfTcct n revolution in the 
TOutal system, and much is already to be ascribed to n general 
average increase of some 42*6 por cent, between ]S61 and 1901. 

The wages of labour are generally very low in this district 
and do not appear to have risen concurrently with prices. The ' 
chief reason for this is that agricultural labour is still paid cither 
wholly or partly in grain, and consequently tho money value of 
the payment keeps pace mth tho state of the market. There is 
no large industrial population and tho artisans, such as smiths 
and carpenters, are for the most part dependents of tho landlords 
and receive grants of land as romunorjition, or else arc numbered 
among tho village sorvauts and are paid in grain at harvest. 
In the towns the various craftsmen are paid according to their 
skill j but as a rule tho average rate of three or four annas a day 
which prevailed in 1875 is not exceeded now. Agrionltural 
labourers, when paid in csvsh, generally obtain two annas a day, 
wbich is somewhat higher than the old rata j but the grain 
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wage of 1 J sere daily •with, a blanket annually is still the general 
rule. Eeaping is paid by a share of the crop gathered, usually 
one heap in twenty. Digging is treated as piece work in most 
oases, and wlxen -waste land is broken up the common rate ranges 
from two to three highas for a rupee, according to the nature of 
the soil. Ordinarily the method of pa 5 'mont depends on the 
rental system, cash wages being only found in cash-rented lands, 
while elsewhere wages are almost, without exception, paid in 
kind. 

• The weights and measures in common use in the district are 
very variable, differing from pargana to pargann and often 
from village to village. ‘Weights in some respects dilTer^from 
those, prevailing in the rest of Oudh. The commonest measure 
, is,' as usual, the pamcri, but a distinction is hero made between 
iUe pahki anA Idachchi pdnseri. The latter is always five local 
or kachcha setv, while the former varies ; in the Lakhimpur ajid 
Nighasan"' tahsils it is cq[uivalent to 2*25 standard sersj but in 
Muhamdi it varies from 10 kachcha sere in the Muhamdi and 
Atwa Eiparia parganas to 15 such sers in the other parts of the 
tahsil. The local eers vary greatly, and so consequently does the 
panseri. The latter is derived theoretically from so many 
gatidae,- each of which consists of four units, the so-called mad- 
dushahi pice of, 270 grains each or, according to tlio mode of 
reckoning in Bahraich, of six units, which in this case w'ould bo 
current rupees of 180 grains apiece. The ganda is not, however, 
.generally known in this district, although many of the prevailing 
pameris are undoubtedly derived from this source. Such aro 
the pameris of 32^400 grains or 30 gamdaa found in the Kheri 
and Pasgawan parganas j of 37,800 grains or 38 gandas in Palia 
and the parts of Nighasan about Majbgain ; of 36,100 grains or 
30^ gandas in Bhur, Dhaurahra, part of Srinagar and the Simra 
tract of Nighasan ; and probably that of 3-1,200 grains or roughly 
31^ gan^s which is used in Pirozabad and part of Srinagar. 
The other ijpiX'Jiscrfs are pecuhar, as they aro admittedly derived 
.. not from the gandd at all, but from the taka or double pico — a 
unit that, is generally’ recognised in Eohilkliaud. This taka is 
commonly considered as. half a ganda, but aotually the weight is 
480 grains. , Thb commonest mcasuro in the district is the kachcha 
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•panseri of 36,000 grains, or 75 takas, giving a kaclusha ser of 
40 tolas, or exactly half the standard weight. This is generally 
used in Kasta, Haidarabad, Magdapur, Paila, Kukra, part of 
Srinagar, l^ighasau and Khairigarh. In Aurangabad the panseri 
is 83,300 grains or roughly 70 takas ; in Muhamdi it is larger, 
being 40,800 grains or 85 takas', and in Atwa Piparia the local 
standard is even higher, as the panseri there contains 105 takas, 
the kachcha ser being 56 tolas. For weighing sugar and tobacco 
a large pakka ser is generally employed. This as a rule weighs 
104 tolas, as in Shahjahanpur : its existence is due to the 
allowance made for moisture in the material. 

Ijand measures are equally variable. The standard higha 
of 3,025 square yards is generally recognised, but every pargana 
and almost every village has its own local or kachcha higha. 
The unit is everywhere the kasi or double pace, and this as the 
saying goes, depends on the length of the patwari's foot. Two 
hasis make a gatha, and ten gathas are the side of a kachcha 
higha. Where rents are paid in cash, it is obviously to the 
landlord's advantage to have the higha as small as possible, and 
then the unit is known as the jamai kasi. In grain -rented lands' 
there is no such inducement to lessen the standard, and conse- 
quently a larger measure is employed. The principle is further 
illustrated by the use of a smaller higha for sugarcane and 
garden crops than for any others. The commonest higha in this 
district has a side of 27*5 yards, or half that of the standard 
measure: in this case the kasi is 49*5 inches, and four kachcha 
highais go to a standard higha and 6'4 to the acre. This measure 
generally prevails in the more highly cultivated parts of the 
district, but in the less developed tracts the higha is larger and 
only five go to an acre. Generally it may be said that a higha 
is never less than '15,625 and never more than *2 of an acre. It 
should be remembered that in former days it was to the interest 
of both landlord and tenant to have as large a higha as possible 
in order to make the rent-roll appear small ; but after annexa- 
tion the taluqdar took the place before oconpied by the Govern- 
ment, and consequently desired to reduce the local standard. 
This resulted in much litigation, the landlords in one instance, 
going so far as to assert the existence of the hawan kasi for 
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sugarcane fields — a measure which is only one-tenth of an 
acre. 

The cultivators of Khori are probably no less burdened with 
debt than their neighbours in the adjoining districts of Sitapur 
and Hardoi. Owing to their improvidence ahd other causes they 
are frequently compelled to borrow grain at seed-time, when it 
is dearest, and the loan is repaid at harvest, when prices are low. 
The repayment is made in kind,, and consequently the interest is 
high, ns in addition to a greater quantity returned as principal, the 
interest almost invariably amounts to one-half the quantity lent, 
while if repayment is deferred for a year, the interest is doubled. 
The system is known as deorha or derhi; occasionally, when the 
grain is cheaper at seed-time, only aawaya, or one-fourth, is 
charged. Cultivators of sugarcane are commonly indebted, by 
reason of the system of advances made by sugar-boilers and 
dealers. When money is so advanced, no interest is charged, but 
the price given for the cane juice is reduced by Rs. 2 per 
hundred hachoha maunds. If the value of the cane juice 
supplied by the cultivators is insufficient to cover tlie advance, a 
balance is struck and carried on to the next year, with interest at 
two annas in the rupee added. The cultivator is also bound to 
make over the juice to the same khandsari, and will get R&. 3 
or Rs. 4 less for every hundred maunds than other tenants. A 
.•single bad .«eason places the cultivator in pecuniary difficulties, 
from which he will talco years to extricate himself, the result 
of this system being that most of the sugar-growers in the tract 
where sugar is refined, and not sold in the form of gur, are bound 
hand and foot to the Ichandsari. Interest on cash loans, where 
the principal is small and the period short, is charged at rates 
ranging from half an anna to one anna in the rupee monthly. 
Sums of Rs. 4d or Rs. 60 are lent to substantial tenants at two or 
three per cent, monthly ; sums of ‘over Rs. 100 can bo obtained 
by small zamindars on registered bonds at one and a half or two 
per cent, monthly ; while the rate paid on largo sums by taluq- 
dars and others on the security of landed property varies from 
ten annas to one Tupeo per cent, per mensem. Besides these, the 
two systems known as w-p and -wgahi arc found in this district, 
as elsewhere, in Oudh. Ujider the former, which prevails in tho 
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pattidari pargaaas, a money-leudor provides a tenant mth 
money to pay his rent on promise of receiving or 3 
IcacJicha sera of grain for each rupee. If the money is not repaid 
within one month or two months^ according to the agreement, 
interest in cash is added. Under the system known as v^ahi a 
sum of Es. 10 is borrowed and repaid in twelve monthly instal- 
ments of one rupee each, the amount varying according to the 
circumstances. 

Tho manufactures and handicrafts of Eberi arc very insig- 
nificant. Weaving and cotton printing, both of tho coarsest 
description, arc still to be found at Eheii, Amirtagnnj and several 
other places in the Khcri pargana ; but tho industry has greatly 
declined under the stress of European competition, and the num- 
ber of weavers is small. At the last census there were 4,825 
workers of both sexes, main!}’ of tho Julaha castes; printing 
appears to he practically extinct, as tho returns show only 16 
workers. Tho pottery of tho district calls for no remark, nor do 
the metal industries : the only placo where the latter are carried 
on to any extent is Oel in pargana Kheri, and .here there is a 
fair output of brass vessels of the ordinary type. The important 
industries oonnected with sugar cultivation and forest produce 
do not properly rank among manufactnies. There are in tho 
Muhamdi tabsil, and especially in pargana Fasgawan, a nnmber 
of so-called refineries ; but the cane juice is only boiled down into 
gur and thence exported in that form to Shahjahanpur. Of tho 
forest products, the chief are timber in various forms, and tho 
drug known as catechu, which is extracted from the kbair tree. 

Before the introduction of the railway the chief outlets of 
trade were the Chauka and Kouriala rivers, both of which are 
navigable throughout their course, and to a minor extent the 
Gumti, on which boats can ascend as far as Muhamdi. At the 
present time, however, the river-borne trade is but small. Some 
grain is still carried down the Eauriala to Bahramghat, and 
logs are floated down the Chauka to the same destination; 
charcoal and sal beams are also sent down the Gumti to Luck- 
now. The railway has now become the chief means of communi- 
cation for the portion of the district lying east of the Eathna 
river, while the Sonaripiir branch constitutes the main trade 
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route from Nopal. In the south-west of the district the main 
road from Sitapur to Shahjahanpiir is the principal channel of 
trade, produce from the country between the Gumti and Nathna, 
going generally to Sitapur, and from the tract west of the Gumti 
to Shahjahanpur. The more important exports of the district 
aro rice, y?heat, maize, oilseeds, tobacco, gnr and molasses, timber, 
charcoal and forest produce, hides, horns and cattle. The princi- 
pal imports are cloth, refined sugar, salt, Icerosinc oil, copper 
and iron goods from Lucknow and Cnwnporo, brass goods from 
Fatohgarh and elsewhere, and carts and wheels from Pilibhit. 
Those commodities, with the addition of tobacco, form the chief 
re-exports into Nopal, while the imports from' that territory, 
received in return, aro cattle, timber and forest produce, gJii, 
hides, catechu and spices. 

‘ Since the opening oftho rail waj' a large area of land, formerly 
under stunted eal orsorub jungle, has boon cleaved for cultivation, 
while several other changes hove taken place of recent years and 
aro still occurring. Owing to the breaking up of the grnzi ng land 
there has been a marked decline in cattle-breeding, though this is still 
an important source of income. The fall in the price of refined sogtir 
has had the effect of chocking its manufacture in this district, for 
though the area under sugarcane has considerably increosed of late 
years owing to general agricultural prospojity , the cultivators find it 
more profitable to make gnr and sell it at once than to engage a 
Ithandsa/ri to manufacture the juice into rah. Thirdly, a largo 
trade in timber of various kind<?, and charcoal, has been created, 
the income from the forests and their produce having been greatly 
enhanced by the improved facilities of transport. Lastly, owing 
to the demand for labour in clearing work, which is always well 
paid, wages have risen all over the district. 

^ A list of all the bazars and markets in each pargana and 
tahsil will be found in the appendix. Many of these are of 
little importance, merely serving to supply the modest needs of 
the neighbouring villagers. In .‘several oases, too, the status of 
the markets has altered with the change in the trade routes, the 
bulk of the commerce having been diverted from the rivers and 
roadside towns to the bazars within reach of the railway. The 
chief trade centres are now Lakhimpur and Gola, and during the 
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busv season strings of carts maj be seen converging on these 
two places from everj direction. The chief depots for the 
Xepal trade are now Chandan Chauki, Sonaripur and Dudhwa, 
on the branch line of railway. 

Fairs. Another list, given in the appendix, shows all the fairs of 

any size held in the district. These gatherings are in almost 
every instance of a purely religious character, and none have 
any commercial importance except, perhaps, the great assemblages 
at Gola Gokarannath. The majority of the fairs are small 
gatherings, held in the larger villages on the occasion of the 
ordinary Hindu festivals, such as the Eamlila in Kuar, the 
Dasehra in Jeth, the Dhanugag in Aghan, and the Ganesblila 
and Jalbihar in Bhadon. They are of the usual character, and 
are of merely local inters ; the largest are the Hamlila at 
Lakhimpnr, Gola and Aurangabad, the Dasehra at^kluhamdi and 
at Bahadurnagar in pargana Aurangabad, and the Jalbihar at 
Mnnda in the Srinagar pargana. Other large fairs, attended by 
10,000 people or more, are the Bheryan fair in Jeth at Salempur 
of pargana Kheri, the festival of Mahadeo in Baisakh at Ghazi- 
pnr in Kasta, the montUy fair of Gajmochan 2fath at Boshan- 
nagar in Haidarabad, and the Gola fairs: the last attract pilgrims 
from distant parts, and call for special mention. The most 
popular of these gatherings is the Chaiti fair in March, at which 
about 150,000 persons assemble to bathe in the sacred tank. At 
the Sheoratri in February the attendance is about 30,000, and 
other fairs are held on the occasion of the Ramlila and on every 
Amawas. There are bat few bathing fairs in the district, the 
chief being those at I^awagaon in Aurangabad, at Barwar in 
Pasgawan, at Dhakarwa Xankar in Kighasan, and at Eamlok in 
Firozabad, the last being the largest. Few of the Muhammadan 
gatherings are of any size. The chief are those in honour of 
Saiyid Kburram at Aurangabad and of Chbeda Miyan at Kheri. 
Some mention of these, and especially of the Gola fairs, will be 
found in the separate articles on the places in question. 

CoiwTiiii. Owing to the general nature of the country’, means of com- 
catione. munication in this district have always been of the poorest 
description. Prior to the annexation of Oudh there were one or 
two recognised roads in the district, as mar be learnt from 
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Sir W. H. Sleeman’s account j but judging from the general state 
^ of roads in Oudh at that period, their condition must have been 
very inferior. During the Nawabi government Mnhamdi ■was a 
place of some importance, and Tvas connected by road vrith Shah- 
abad in Hardoi, v'ith Gola, and probably with Shahjahanpur and 
Khairabad. From Gfola a road ran south-east to Ool and Doliar- 
pur; but with these exceptions it is impossible to trace the 
existence of any other regular roads. After the mutiny a net- 
work of roads was opened up in every direction. None of these 
were at first imperial; those from Sitapur to Shahjahanpur 
and from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi and Sliahjahanpur being 
maintained ‘ from the road and ferry fund, while the others 
were local roads, for which a grant-in-aid was given. In 1861 
the latter comprised the roads from Lakhimpur to Sitapur, 
Mallanpur, Khairigarh, to Aliganj and Mailani, to Mitauli and 
Maikalganj, and from Aliganj to Bhira. Many more wore 
added soon after ; but even at the present time the great major- 
ity are very poor, many of them being impassable during 
several montlis of the year, while the total length of metalled 
road in the district is loss than in any other part of Oudh, 
with the single exception of Bahraich. The many rivers pre- 
sent a great obstacle to easy progress about the district, ospo- 
cially in the case of the Chauka. The roads approaching the 
ferries pass over expanses of drifting sand skirting the river, 
and the passage is only accomplished by carts with groat diffi- 
culty, generally occupying an entire day. 

A great improvement in communications hasbeou elFected Railways 
since the construction of the Lucknow-Sitnpur and Bareilly 
State Railway. The section from Sitapur to Lakhimpur was 
opienod on the 16th of April 1887, and that from Lakhimpur to 
Gola on the 16th of December in the same year. The remainder, 
from Gola to Mailani and Pilibhit, was not opened till the 1st 
of April 1891. The railway enters the district in the south of 
the Kheri pargana and runs north, past the stations of Ool and 
Kheri, as far as Lakhimpur, whore it turns to tho north-west, 
traversing tho parganas of Paila, Haidarabad and Kukra, 
leaving the district two miles beyond Mailani station. Tho 
other stations are at Phardahan in Kheri, Gola, and Kukra, 
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The line is of the metre-gauge, and is leased to the Rohilfchand 
and Kumaun Railway Company. Prom Mailani a' branch 
light railway of 2 feet 6 inches gauge, and worked by the 
same company, runs to Pawayan in Shahjahanpur. It was 
completed on the 22nd of Decembei; 1894, and taken over by the 
company on the I7th of December 1900. Another metre-gauge 
branch runs north-east from Mailani to Marannchaghat on the 
Sarda, which is crossed by a ferry, and thence to Sonaripur in 
the forests of Khairigarh. The portion from Mailani to the 
Sarda was opened on the 1st of January, 1883 ; that from the Sarda 
to Sohela station on the 10th of March of the same year, and 
from Sohela to Sonaripur on the 18th of March, 1894. Prom 
Dadhwa, a station between Sohela and Sonaripur, a branch Kne 
runs to Chandan Chauki on the banks of the Mohan river, a 
distance of six miles, which was completed in 1903. This rail- 
way crosses the Sarda by a bridge of piles and pontoons which is 
renewed annually, and is only worked for the six months from 
January to June. It is chiefly employed for the exportation of 
timber hnd other forest produce. 

The only provincial road in the district is a portion of the 
main road from Lucknow and Bitapur to Shahjahanpur, which 
traverses the south of the Aurangabad pargana and then, after 
passing through the Hardoi district, for a short distance, con- 
tinues through the south-western corner of Pasgawan, leaving 
the district at the bridge over the Sukheta river. It has a total 
length of 17 miles in this district, and is maintained at a cost of 
Rs. 238 per mile. There are inspection bungalows on the road 
at Chaparthala in Aurangabad and at Katra in Pasgawan. 

The local roads of the district are divided into five classes, 
and have a total length of 650 miles 6 furlongs. Of this only 23 
miles and 3 furlongs are metalled, and with the exception of 
seven miles of metalled road within the Lakhimpur munici- 
pality the metalling consists merely of short lengths of other 
roads in places where the sandy nature of the soil necessitates 
such treatment. The absence of metalled roads is largely due, 
as in the case of Bahraich, to the difficulty of procuring kankar, 
which, in the few places where it is found, is of an indifferent 
character. The roads from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanpur, Uighasan 
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and Sitapur arc metalled for a short distance in the neigh- 
bourhood of headquarters, while the rest consists of portions of the 
road'to Shahjahanpur between Gola station and Mamri and on 
either side of the Kathna, Gumti and Sukheta rivers, where the 
sandy soil renders an unmotalled road useless. A list of all the 
roads in the district will be found in the appendix. V ery few of 
them are open throughout the year, and only three, those from 
Lakhimpur to Sitapur and Shahjahanpur and from Gola to Ali- 
ganj, are raised and bridged throughout. The direct road from 
Lakhimpur to Muhamdi has been greatly improved by the recent 
construction of a large pilo-bridge over the Kathna; and the roads 
from Lakhimpur to Chaparthala and Dhaurahra arc also bridged 
as far as the Kathna and Qmuka rivers respectively. The chief 
need of the district is an increase in the number of bridges; 
but these are very costly to construct, not so much on account 
of the violence of the floods, us of the alluvial nature of the soil, 
which affords no solid foundation and which is liable every 
year to be pierced by new channels. Slow progress is, however, 
being made in this direction. The chief permanent bridges are 
two over the Gumti on the provincial road and on the road to 
Muhamdi and Shahjahanpur, and over the U1 near Lakhimpur. 
There ore inspection bungalows on the local roads at Muhamdi, 
at Adilabad on the road from Lakhimpur to Singahi, and at 
Bhikampur on the direct line from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi. 

In the forest tracts many serviceable roads have been con- 
stnicted by the department; they are primarily intended to 
facilitate the export of forest produce, but at the same time those 
that are open to the public constitute an important addition to means 
of communication in parts whore district roads are few and far 
between. In the Bhira forest there are fourteen such fair-weather 
roads communicating with those from Lakhimpur to Mailani, 
and from Gola to Bhira and Khutar. In the trans-Sarda range, 
too, there is a good system of roads, although communications are 
here more difficult on account of the numerous rivers and streams, 
and more roads are required in order to reduce the compartments 
to a more convenient size. Seven roads are now open to the public. 

. The rivers of the district are of some importance as a moans 
of communication, but are no longer largely used by reason of 
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the development of the railway system. The Kauriala, Chaaka 
and Sarju or Siiheli are all navigable, and there Avas in former 
days a considerable traffic between this district and Baliramghat 
and other places on the Ghagra. Tho boats run up to 1,200 
maiinds burthen and are employed for carrying grain to the 
down-country markets. The principal trade, however, is in 
timber, which is floated down the rivers in rafts to Bahramghat. 
Until the construction of the UndhAva branch of the railway, all 
the timber of the Khairigarh forest was floated doAA’n the Suheli 
to Shitaba ghat and thence along the Kanriala ; but since 1893 the 
quantity carried in tliis Avay has been very small, and with further 
extension, river transport will become a thing of the past. Simi- 
larly in the Bhira forest^?, Avhero the .‘^amc method used formerly to 
be employed, its place is being altogether taken by the railway. 

A li‘>t of all the ferries in the district aauII bo found in tho 
appendix. They are exceptionally numerous in Khori, ns is 
only to be expected, since communications are constantly 
interrupted by unfordable rivers, especially in the north and cast 
of the district. Tho most important ferries are those over the 
Chauka and Kauriala rivers, and particularly in those places AA’here 
they are crossed by roads. All the larger ferries on the Chauka 
are managed by the district board and bring in a considerable in- 
come. The chief are tli oso known as Pach peri on th c road to Nighn- 
san, and Dulamau on that to Dhaurahra. The Pachperi ferry 
is the most important in the district, and brings in an income of 
over Rs. 4,000 annually. ferries on the Rauriala are managed 
partly by the district board of Kheri and partly by thatof Bahraich, 
while in the oa^eof the Sujnuli and Shitaba ghats the income is re- 
ceived by each di "triot in alternate years. The oth or ferries over the 
Chauka and those on smaller riA^ers arc private and the income 
thereby derived accrues to the zamindnrs. The only exceptions 
are the ferries at Bhctia on the Gumti in pargana Pasgawan and 
at Khamaria in pargana Nighasan over the stream known as the 
Ghagra, The locality of the private ferries is subject to constant 
changes owing to the variation in the course of the streams. 
There is a great number of such ferries over the U1 between the 
Srinagar and Kheri parganas, and also over the Kathna and 
Gumti throughout their course in this district. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The district has always been the most backward and the 
most thinly populated part of Oudh. Though extending over a 
larger area than any other district, its population has always 
been very much smaller than that of any other in proportion to 
its size, and absolutely smaller than all others except Luoknow. 
The first regular, etmmeration was that of 1869, when the first 
census of Oudh was taken. There was a considerable difficulty 
in obtaining qualified enumerators and consequently the returns 
are to some extent open to doubt. The census showed a total of 
738,089 inhabitants, which gave a density of 24.2 persons to the 
square mile, which is increased to 281 if the reserved forests be 
excluded. The district then contained 1,682 villages and towns, 
but of these only two, Muhamdi and Kheri-Lakhimpur, con- 
tained over 5,000 inhabitants, while 23 had between 2,000 and 
6,000 and 123 others over 1,000. 

The next census was taken in 1881, after twelve years of 
continued prosperity and development, retarded only by the 
famine of 1877-78. The population had increased very rapidly ; 
the total number of inhabitants was 831,922 persons, showing no 
less than 93,833 in excess of the previous total. The density 
rose to 278 persons to the square mile, still an unnsally small 
rate. The total number of towns and villages were 1,656, and 
of these 1,426 had less than 1,000, and 184 others less than 2,000 
inhabitants. Of the. remaining 46, five contained over 6,000 
persons each. These were Lakhimpur, Muhamdi, Oel, Kheri and 
Dhaurahra, all of which had grown very rapidly. 

During the following ten years the rate of increase was fully 
maintained, and at the census of 1891 tho population ’ of Khori 
numbered 903,696 souls j thd addition to the population during the 
previous decade being 71,693, The density rose to 304*7 ponsons 
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to tlio square mile. Tliis was still an oxticmoly low figure for 
Oudh, although considerably in oxccss of tho Himalayan district 
and those of Bundelkhand. The number of towns and villages 
had risen to and of these 1,601 contained under 1,000 

inhabitants apiece and 174 others under 2,000. Of tho remain- 
ing 46, six contained over 6,000, the addition to tho previous list 
being Singahi-Bhadaurn in pargana Khairigarli. 

Tlie last census of tho district was taken on the 1st of 
March^ 1901. Tho rapid rate of incrc.aso which had charac- 
terised tho preceding 20 years had no longer been maintained, 
owing to bad seasons and other causes, and the population 
remain practically stationary. Tho total number of inhabit- 
ants was 905,138, showing an increase of only 1,523 since tho 
preceding census. The average density was 305*5 persons to 
the square mile; but this is calculated on tho entire area of 
the district. If the reserved forests, which ore almost uninhab- 
ited, bo excluded, the resultant density is 3G0‘2 to the square 
mile. Even so, Khori is tho most sparsely populated district in 
Oudh — a result which is inevitable on account of the phyrical 
characteristics of tho tract. Different parts of tho district 
exhibit great variations in this respect, as tho population is for 
tUckor in tho old settled tracts of tho Muhamdi and Lakhimpur 
tahsils than in tho precarious parganas to tho north. In tho 
Lakhimpur tahsil tho averago density is 405 to tho square mile 
and in Muhamdi 397, while in Nighasan it is very much 
smaller. In tho two former tahsils, moreover, several porganas 
exhibit a much higher rate, notably Ehori, Muhamdi, Haidar- 
•abad, and Faila. 

Tho population has to some oxtont been swollod by immi- 
gration. Tho census returns showed that 87'59 per cent, of the 
inhabitants were natives of Khori, while 10'87 per cent, wore 
born in tho adjoining districts, ond 1*54 per cent, camo from 
olsowhoro. Tho proportion of immigrants is high for Oudh, 
and is, in fact, larger than in any other district, oxccpt Lucknow, 
where tho population of tho dty is subject to considerable 
changes. In 1891 it was much higher, amounting to 16’7 per 
cent., and from this it would appear that tho development of 
the tract has been effected to some extent by the advent of 
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agriculturists and others who were induced to settle in the 
newly-cleaved holdings, the deeroase in immigration vo«!iilting 

the occupation for some years of the more accessible land. 

'The movement has boon hut little counteracted by emigration. 

No iass tfhaa 94-03 per eani. o£ ibo jioople hovn tn Kboii v'oro ' 
enumerated in the district of their birth, and the proportion 
of emigrants is considerably less than is the case in any other- 
part of Oudh, with the single exception of Bahraich, where 
similar conditions prevail. Moreover, it may bo noted that 
whereas in the case of immigrants the number or males and 
females is approximately equal, the latter greatly exceeded tho 
former in the case of those wh o had loft tho district, showing 
that emigration had chiefly taken place in connection with 
the marriage custom of tho country. 

Tho last census returns showed a total of l,66d inhabited Towns 
towns and villages in the district, with an average population viliagos. 
of 544 persons, As many as 1,449 contained under a thousand 
inhabitants apiece, while of the remainder 169 had less than 
2,000, and forty others loss than 6,000. The towns with a 
larger population remained tho same as before. The municipality 
of Lafchimpur, Uhaurahra and Singahi showed a considerable 
increase, while Muhamdi and Kheri had declined in a marked 
degree. 'The villages in tho south of the district generally 
resemble those of Sitapur and Hardoi, having a main central 
site sun-minded mtli scattered hamlets. In tho noith of the 
district* the viliagos usually cover a voi-y large aica, with culti- 
vation shifting over wide tract? of waste land ; tho sparse popula- 
tion is dispensed in multitudes of hamlets perched on high pieces 
of ground, and when the floods are out communicotions are inter- 
rupted for days, or are only carried on by boat. In tho forest 
tracts the villages are more clearings in the jungle and are seldom 
of a permanent characber. 

Of tho total population iu 1901, males numbered 478,629 
and females 426,609. ■■ There are thus only 89-1 females to every 
hundred males in the district — a lugbor pi-oportion than in 
Hardoi, but considerably lower than in any other part of Oudh. 

The disproportion, which is very marked in all labsils, but 
especially in 'Muhamdi, is by no means an unusual phenomenon j 

6k, 
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for while in the eastern districts of the United Provinces feinJ|le 3 
generallj preponderate, they are in a still more marked de^ot 
in Rohilkhand and in the other divisions to the west. T^ir 
number in Zhori is 'indeed proportionately high as compared 
with the adjoining districts of Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. The 
cause of this disproportion of the sexes is altogether a matter 
for speculation. In former days it moy have been due partly 
to infanticide j but this is far from being the sole or oven the 
most important reason, as in districts where the practice has 
long been obsolete the number of males continues to exceed 
that of females. At the same time the relative position of the 
two sexes has greatly changed in Kheri during the past forty 
years. In 1869 there were only 84’7 females to every hundred 
males; this may have been partly due to concealment at the 
drst census; but in 1881 the number was only 86*9, and since 
that time it has steadily risen to the present figure. That 
infanticide has nothing to do with the case is manifest from 
the fact that the pitenomonon is not merely confined to the 
Rajputs and those other castes which Avore formerly addicted to 
this crime, but may be observed in all classes of the 
population. 

Of the whole number of inhabitants at tho last census 
780,669 were Hindus, 123,702 Musalmans, 473 Christiansj, 183 
Aryas, 88 Sikhs, 21 Jains and 12 Buddhists. Hindus thus 
numbered 86*26 per cent, and Musalmans 13*67. The latter are 
comparatively numerous forOndli, and have incroasod much more 
rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. In 1881 tho proportion 
of Musalmans was 12*47 per cent., and at the following census 
13*06 per cent. The subsequent increase is more remarkable in 
that the absolute increase of the population has been so small, 
and amply illustrates the fact, which is observed in almost every 
district, that Muhammadans are not only more long-lived, but 
are considerably more fertile than the Hindus. As this is not 
due to any difi'erence of race in this district, at least with com- 
paratively few exceptions, it follows that tho effect must he 
ascribed to a more liberal diet, or some similar cause. Musal- 
V mans are fairly evenly distributed throughout tho entire districtj ■ 
jjand are not confined to any particular centre. 
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Before proceeding fco I’eraark on the various Hindu and 
Muhammadan castes, the other religions, which arc generally of 
little importance, may be first mentioned. Christianity has not* 
made much progress in the district. The only missionary work 
has been that of the American Episcopal Methodist Church, 
which was started in 1862 by the Eev. E. W. Parker at TTosley- 
pm* near Aliganj. In 1881 the number of native Christians was 
320; this had increased in 1891 to 462, but since that time the 
total has fallen off, and ht the last census there were only 417, 
of whom 337 belong to the American Church. No denomination 
was specified in the case of 60 others, while the remaining 20 
were Anglicans. The headquarters of the mission are at 
Lakhimpur, where thoro is a small chapel and a vernacular 
school for boys and girls. There arc also preachers at Khori, 

Gola, Muhamdi, Barwar, Pasgawan, Wesleypur and four or five 
other places. One of the workers is employed among the Tharus 
on the Nepal border, but little success has boon achieved in this 
direction. Christ Church at Lakhimpur is a small building 
opened and consecrated by Bishop Clifford in 1896. It is visited 
ten times a year by the Chaplain of Sitapur. 

The Arya Samaj has not made much progress in this district, otter 
although there ore more members than in many other parts of religions 
Oudh. The number of Aryas in 1891 was 132, and since that 
time the membership has increased by 61. Small communities 
are to be found in different places, but there are no recognised 
lodges ; the chief centres are at Lakhimpur, Muhamdi and Gola. 

At the last census 64 of the Aryas were Kayasths by caste, 63 
Brahmans, and 61 Banias ; the remainder were Rajputs, ICumhars 
Kalwors and others. The Sikhs, of whom 76 wore males and 12 
females, chiefly belong to the Nighasan tahsil, where they aro in 
the service of the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, while the rest 
ore mainly employed in the police. The 12 Buddhists were also 
enumerated in the Nighasan tahsil and represent dealers and 
other immigrants from the Nopal hills. The few Jain traders ' 
are scattered about the district and are of no importance. 

The Hindus of the district belong, as usual, to no particular 
religious sect. The census returns show a considerable numboif ' 
of Vaishnavites, Monotheists, Ramanandis, Soivites and others ;• 
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aBoient lords of the soil, but for centuries they have hold a very 
inferior position. Their former seat is said to have boon at 
jFirozabad and tho neighbourhood, and in this part of the district 
they are still found in large number.?. They are now generally 
engaged in agriculture or in their traditional occupation of 
watchmen, swineherds and thieves; for the Pasis of this district 
have no better reputation than their kinsmen in other parts. 
Large numbers of them are in possassion of land as tenants ; 
their average holdings are smaller than those of other castes and 
they pay a fairly high rent. Closely akin to the Pasis are the 
Arakh.?, w'ho numbered 4,240 — a figure that is only exceeded in 
Hardoi of all the Oudh districts. Almo.‘»t all of them belong to 
the Muhamdi tahsil and especially to tho«o parganas on the 
Hardoi border. Like the Pa'^is they are said at ono time to have 
had an extensive dominion in the latter district, stretching from 
Muhamdi on tho north to Lucknow on the south. 

Brahmans, of w’hom there were 65,260 or 8*36 per cent, of 
the Hindu population, aro iess numerous than in any other 
district of Oudh except Lucknow. They are fairly evenly 
distributed over all tho talisils. They own a considerable amount 
of land and also cultivate a largo area. LiUo all tho other high 
caste tenants, their holdings are large and their rents low, while 
their husbandry is of an infoi’ior standard. The Brahmans of 
Kheri belong mainly to the Kanaujiya sub-division, which 
predominates in the districts to the south and -west. Gaurs and 
Sanadhs are sparsely represented, as also aro Sarwariyas and 
Sakaldipis. 

Next come several of tho chief cultivating castes of the dis- 
trict. Eoromo<st among thorn aro the Ahirs, w'ho numbered 69,671 
souls at the last census, or 7 '63 per cent, of tho Hindu community. 
Herdsmen by tradition, they aro generally engaged in agriculture 
and occur in large numbers in all paits of tho district, but espe- 
cially the southern portion of tho Nighasan tahsil and pargana 
Srinagar of Kheri ; but at the same time they aro less numerous hero 
than in any other part of Oudh. Lodhs, who are cultivators of 
equal capacity, numbered 43,706 ; but to these must be added the 
7,873 Kisans, w’ho aro practically the same, tho two amounting 
to 6*6 per cent, of the Hindus. They are far more numerous in 
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the Nighasan. tahsil than elsewhere, more than half of them resid- 
ing in this subdivision. Almost all those who call themselves 
Kisans belong to Muhamdi, this term being generally adopted in 
the adjoining district of Hardoi. The Iiluraos or market-gard- 
eners closely resemble the Kachhis, the latter again being practi- 
cally confined to the Muhamdi tahsil. They numbered 39,666 
persons in 1901, or 5*07 per cent, of the Hindu inhabitants of the 
district. They are excellent cultivators, devoting their attention 
for the most part to the more valuable crops, such as opium and 
sugarcane. They are far more numerous in the Nighasan tahal 
than elsewhere, but occur in all the remaining parganas, generally 
holding the best land and paying high rents. Of similar capacity 
are the Mails, or gardenem, of whom there were 3,355, the great 
majority being in Muhamdi, the Baris, or growers of pan, numher- 
ing 2,063 and the TamboJi^ who are piacticaJly idenfacsJ with 
them, with 3,671 representatives, occurring in all tahsils in almost 
eq^ual numbers. The Kahars, whose regular profession is domestic 
service, but who for the most part derive their living from agricul- 
ture, are very numerous in Blheri, amounting to 29,849 souls at 
the last census. They are fairly evenly distributed, but are 
strongest in the east of the district. In the Ifighasan tahsil there 
were 210 Gharuks, a subdivision of this caste, which is generally 
considered a separate tribe, and only occurs in greater numbers 
in I'yzabad. The Kahars have many sub-castes, the strongest in 
this district being the Dhuriyas and Goriyas, while the Eaghu- 
banris are also found in large numbers and are almost wholly 
confined to this tract. 

The Eajputs of Kheri numbered 29,816 souls, or S’82 per 
cent, of the Hindu inhabitants. Numerically they are weaker 
here than in any other district of Ondh, except Bahraich, hut 
their social predominance is fully as matked as in other parts, as 
they own a far larger proportion of the land than any other caste. 
Their distribution is somewhat uneven, ag they are most numerous 
in the Muhamdi tahsil, which contained 13,595 representatives 
of the different clans ; there were 11,174 in Lakhimpnr, and only 
6,049 in Nighasan. In addition to these, however, there are 
many Musalman Eajputs, numbering no less than 12,104 persons, 
chiefly in the Lakhimpnr and Nighasan tahsils, who are to all 
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intents and purposes identical mth their Hindu kinsmen, and 
U’ho maintain their old habits and customs, associating Avith the 
unconverted members of their clans even in feasts and ceremonies. 

Tho Rajputs of this district belong to a great number of clans, Rajput 
hut only a few of these are of importance, the district being 
divided into territorial spheres of influence which are fairly 
clearly defined. Some of the chief ruling clans, however, ore very 
small in numbers ; the.Raikwars, for instance, who predominate 
in rirozabad, had only 120 members; and the Janwars, who once 
owned almost all Kheri, Srinagar and pai't of Paila, amounted 
to 311 persons altogether. The Chauhans are tho strongest of all, 
numbering 4,447 Hindus and 2,784 Musalmans ; they are to be 
found in all tahsils, but especially in the north of Lakhimpur 
and Nighasan. They include the great taluqdari families of 
Oel, Mahewa and Kaimahra, who succeeded tho Janwars, and 
the Jangres, whose territory extends over the centre of the 
district, from tho XJl eastwards to the Kauriala. The Ahbans 
number some 3,000 souls, of whom the majority are Musalmans ; 
their dominions were once very extensive, covering about 4,000 
square miles in Kheri, Hardoi and Sitapur, and including 
in this district the bolt of land between the Jamwari and the 
Knthna and stretching northwards to the Chauka; at present, 
owing to the force of circumstances, their property is greatly 
reduced, but this tract is still full of members of this famous clan. 

Tho Eathors, who numbered 2,628 persons in 1901, are found in 
all tahsils, but especially in the western half of the district and in tho 
noighbombood of the Shahjahanpur border. Though strong in 
numbers, they have never attained a conspicuous position either 
here or in any other part of Oudh, and their landed estates are 
small. The same may be said of the Bbadaurias, Avdth 1,429 
representatives divided between the Lakhimpur and Muhamdi 
tah'dls; tho Bais, with 1,429 Hindu and 434 Musalman members, 

Avho are distributed sparsely all over tho district ; tho Katohriyas, 
who numbered 1,666, chiefly in Muhamdi ; and the Panwars, of 
whom there were 1,196 Hindus and 210 Musalmans, mainly in 
Muhamdi, where they hold one or two clusters of villages. The 
Sombansis, numbering 1,371 persons, as well os many Musalmans, 
are found in all tahsils, but especially in Muhamdi, where one 
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of this clan embraced Islam and acquired the whole of the Saiyids’ 
estates. The Gaurs, 1,376 souls, are mainly confined to the 
borders of Sitapur, in which their kinsmen own vast possos'^ions. 
The Bachhils belong to Muhamdi and the west of Lakhimpur, 
their old estates lying between the Gumti and Kathna, of which 
they were dispo3‘?essed by the Saiyids; they numbered 1,052 per- 
sons at the last census. No other clan has over a thousand represen- 
tatives. The strongest are the Chandels in Muhamdi j tlio 
Nikumbhs in the south-west of the same tahsil ; the Tomars and 
Raghubansis, scattered all over the district; and the Gautamc, 
also in tnhsil Muhamdi. Of the many others none call for 
mention save possibly the Gahlots in Muhamdi and the Kachh- 
wahas in Lakhimpur. The Surajbansis, too, who own all the 
land beyond the Suheli to the north, should not be passed by ; they 
are of hill origin and their advent into Khairigarh dates from 
recent times only. There were 420* members of this clan at the 
last enumeration, and of these 339 belonged to the Nighasan tahsiL 
The higher castes, wl)ich have not been Mready mentioned, 
include Banias, Nayasths and Khattris. The first of these 
numbered 18,515 souls — a fairly high proportion. They are dis- 
tributed throughout the district, but nearly half of them reside 
in the Muhamdi tahsil. None of the various Bania subdivisions 
predominate in this district, the strongest are the Umars, while 
next to them come Bustogis, who are confined to Muhamdi, and 
only occur in larger numbers in Lucknow; Agarwals, in Muhamdi 
and Lakhimpur; Gahois, in Lakhimpui* and Nighasan, amount- 
ing to 745 persons, which is only exceeded in Sitajjar of all the 
Oudh districts ; Baraseni*, who are not found ns a rule elsewhere 
in Oudh, but are very numerous in Rohilkhand, in Muhamdi; 
Mahesris, again far exceeding the total for any part of Oudh, 
also in Muhamdi ; and Kandus in Nighasan. The Banias hold a 
few villages in the district, but their possessions sho-w no rapid 
tendency to increase, chiefly owing to the prosperity of the taluq- 
dars. Kaya^ths, on the other hand, hold a considerable propor- 
tion of the land. They numbered 8,337 persons at the last 
census and are evenly distributed throughout the throe tahsils. 
The landowners usually represent the old qanungo families, hut 
some of the villages held by this caste are taluqdari. The Kayasths 
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of Khori are mainly of tho Sribastab subdivision, the rest being 
for the most part Saksenas and Mathuras. Khatti'is numbered 
only 856, and are confined to the south of tho district. They 
own a few villages, but have never acquired a position of any 
importance in Kheri. 

Several of tho many remaining castes of Hindus present 
features of interest from an ethnographical point of view. This 
is not, however, the case with the ordinary castes which are 
common to all distiicts of Oudh and call for no special comment, 
as they occur generally in tho usual proportions ; but rather because 
of the existence in Kheri of many of tho smaller castes in num- 
bers which arc remarkably in excess of those recorded in other 
parts of Oudh and the United Provinco®. The most numerous 
are tho Gadariyas, of whom there wore 25,767 persons, chiefly in 
tho Mghasan tahsil, where grazing is mo't abundant • and tho 
Koris or weavers, who mth their congeners the Dhannks numbered 
24., 961 souls and are distributed throughout tho district. Tho 
others had loss than 20,000 members apiece, tho most important 
being TeliS, Dhobis, Lunias (who are unusually numerous in 
Kheri), Barhais, Bharbhunjas and Nais; while tliO'’e amounting to 
less than ten and more than two thousand persons wore, exclud- 
ing the castes already mentioned, Kumhars, Faqirs, Lohars, 
Kalwars,Baniaras,Sonar3,Bhangis,Bhats and Nats. Of these the 
Banjaras alone are noticeable; they numbered 6,823 souls, which 
is a higher figure than in any other district of the provinces. 
They are found everywhere, but their principal habitat is the 
north imd pargana Khairigarh in paiticular. Here, as in Bahraich, 

‘ they wore ]?ractically tho lords of the fore^-t tracts till within 
recent time®, and it Avas not tiU tho close of the NaArabi rule that 
they were brought into subjection by the Surajbansis of Khaiii- 
garh and others. 

Tho Nats are one of tho many criminal and vagrant tribes 
that haunt the district, and especially tho jungles and uncultivated 
Avastos. There AA'ero 2,434 of them in 1901, mainly in Muhamdi. 
They occur aln)03t everyAvhero, but are more common in Khori than 
in other parts of Oudh — a trao gipsy race, living in tents and 
seldom settling for long in one place. Paturiyas, Avho are probably 
tho same as Beriyas, numbered 651— 'a higher figure than in any 
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otter Oudh district. The same is tt e case -with Haburas, of whom 
there were 389, all in the Muhamdi tahsil. Bsvrwars, too, are 
comparatively nnmeroiiB, having 232 representatives, but this is 
very largely exceeded by Gonda, where is the principal Barwar 
colony. ■ It is curious that the census returns should show no 
Sansiahs in Kheri in spite of the existence of the settlement at 
Sahibganj; but these tribes frequently change their name in 
order to avoid undesirable attention ; many of them are called 
Bhatus, of whom 204 were enumerated. The Hanjars are another 
wandering race ; they numbered 599 souls, and chiefly reside in 
the Nighasan tahsil. There were 249 Khangars, more than 
elsewhere in Oudh ; the caste is chiefly found in Bundelkhand, 
where they are either watchmen or thieves. Of similar status 
are the Badhas, dancers and singers, who numbered 697, which 
is only exceeded in Sitapur ; Dharhis, 143 persons, whose profes- 
sion is similar, but less reputable j and Harjalas, with 110 repre- 
sentatives, who subsist by mendicancy. Of the two last, the 
former mainly belong to Gonda, and are also found in large 
numbers in Basti and Gorakhpur, while the latter are peculiar 
to this district and Shahjahanpur. 

Several other castes which derive their living from agricul- 
ture or other respectable occupations are to be found in unusual 
numbers. Bahelias or hunters are naturally more common in 
Eheri than in other parts of Oudh, numbering 1,924 persons, chiefly 
in the Nighasan and Muhamdi tahsils. Jats, of whom there were 
1,650, all in the Muhamdi tahsil, are nowhere common in Oudh, but 
are far more numerous here than in other districts. TheTharus, 
amounting to 1,558 persons in Khoirigarh, are peculiar to the 
submontane tracts; they are cultivators by profession and are able 
to withstand the malarial climate of the tarai better than other 
races. They are found in approximately equal numbers in 
. Bahraich and Gonda. Gujars occur in small numbers through- 
out Oudh, but Kheri heads the list with 1,384 persons of this caste, 
in the Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tahsils. There were 1,056 Bel- 
wars, all in Lakhimpur. This caste is only found elsewhere, 
and in much smaller numbers, in Hardoi, Bara Bank! and Shah- 
jahanpurj they are cultivators and grain-dealers, and appear to be 
a subdivision of Banjaras. The Gurkhas, of whom there were 
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622 in Nighasan, are immigrants from Nepal, and call for no 
further comment. The Gorcbhas, on the other hand, are quite 
peculiar to Kheri ; they numbered 484 souls, all in Nighasan, and 
arc cultivators vrho, like the Tharus, claim a Bajput origin, ■with 
probably as much right as tho latter. There were 268 Dabgars 
in the Muhamdi tahsil j they are akin to Mochis, and manufac- 
turo the raw-hide jam in which oil and ghi ave carried. Other 
industrial castes which occur in greater numbers than elsewhere in 
Oudh include Saiqalgars, or armourers, and Chhipis, or cotton- 
printers. Tho rest are only found in very insignificant num- 
bers. Mention may be made of the Kirars, who are culti- 
vators, and possil)ly of inferior Rajput stock; Khagis, who 
are practically identical with the Lodhs; Niyarias, artizans 
who smelt the precious metals; and Pankhias, a cultivating 
caste, who are only found in Eohilkhand, and in very small 
numbers in the north of Oudh. 

The number of Musalmans in Kheri is comparatively large, MubbI- 
but the same may be said of all tho submontane districts. They 
are more numerous in Gonda and Bahraich, and also in Luck- 
now, Bara Bank! and Sitapur. The Lakhimpur tahsil contains 
tho largest number, but elsewhere the followers of this creed are 
fairly evenly distributed. The Musalmans of this district 
belong to a groat number of subdivisions or castes. At the last 
census no less than 62 of these were represented, while in the 
case of 114 persons no caste was specified. Pew of those, 
however, are of much importance, only five castes had over 
10,000 members apiece, and thirteen others more than a thousand. 

Of tho rest, in twenty-six instances there were less than 
200 persons enumerated. The majority of the Musalman 
castes hove their Hindu counterparts, and very few are peculiar 
to this district or in any way remarkable. The Kheri Musal- 
mans are almost all Sunnis, the members of this sect num- 
bering 98 per cent, of tho whole. There were at the last 
census only 921 Shias — a lower figure than in any other district 
of Oudh, save Partabgarh. Of the other sects, Lalbegis alone 
occurred in any numbers, amounting to 1 ,306, which is only 
exceeded in Lucknow; they are all converted Bhangis or 
sweepers. 
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The Julahas or weavers are the most numerous of all the 
Musalmans. At the last census there were 19,731, or 15*95 per 
cent, of the whole Muhammadan population. Nearly two- 
thirds of them were enumerated in the Lakhimpur tahsil, 
while in Muhamdi they were comparatively scarce, the total 
number in that tahsil being 2,567. They still are engaged, to 
some extent, in their ancestral occupation of weaving, but their 
trade has declined under the pressure of European competition, 
and though there arc still fair numbers of weavers in the dis- 
trict, the majority of the ^Julahas have betaken themselves to 
agriculture — a profession which they follow with but indifferent 
success, although they are usually industrious. Closely akin to 
the Julahas are the Dhunas or Behnas, cotton-carders by trade, 
who numbered 10,611 souls, or 8*57 per cent, of the Musalman 
jiopulation. Their general distribution is aijproximatoly the 
same as that of the Julahas. They are employed as spinners 
and wcavci's still, but the demand for their labour has fallen off, 
and most of them are now dependent on the land for a subsist- 
ence., 

Pathans numbered 16,059 souls, or 12’9S per cent, of the 
Musalmans. Nearly half of them belong to the Muhamdi 
tahsil, which was for long the chief centre of Muhammadan 
power in the district, and the bulk of the remainder to Lakhim- 
pur; there are comparatively few in Nighasan, where there are 
no old Musalman settlements of any importance. The Pathans 
of this district are drawn from many clans or subdivisions. 
The be*.t represented arc the Ghori and Yusufzai, which 
accounted for 2,180 and 1,208 soul'?, respectively ; of the rest the 
strongest numerically are the Kakar, Bangash,'^ Rohilla and 
Muhammadzai tribes. Others, which are not noted in the census 
report, are Daudzais, Bakarzais, and Shahryaris, the last of 
whom seem to be peculiar to this district. There are no Pathan 
taluqdars in Kheri; but many of them have an interest in the 
land. They are frequently to be found as tenants, holding 
their field.*? at privileged rates. 

The converted Rajputs have already been mentioned. Thej' 
numbered at the last census 12^104 persons, or 9*86 per cent, of 
the Musalman population. There are but few in the Muhamdi 
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tahfil, but they arc numerous both in Lakhirapui\ and Nigha- 
san. Many of them belong to the Ahbans ; but there are largo 
numbers of Chauhans, Katehriyas and Janwars. In Nighasan 
there are over 600 Gnurs, ndnle in Lakhimpur fair numbers of 
‘Gautams and Sombansis are to bo found. 

Tho Sheikhs are not so numerous in Eheri ns in many parts 
of Oudh, their total at the last census being 10,998 souls, or 8*89 
per cent, of the whole number of Musalmnns. Half of them 
belong to Muhamdi, and the bulk of tho remainder to Lakhim- 
pur. They belong, as usual, to many subdivisions, but tho 
" most prominent are tho Siddiqis, with 4,330 represoutativos, 
followed by Qurreshis, with 1,722. There aro but small num- 
bers of Ansaris and Faruqis, and a large proportion come under 
no specified denomination, being probably the descendants of 
converted Hindus. 


The Saiyids, who played so important a part in tho history 
of the south and west of the district, are not very strong numer- 
ically in Kheri. Tho census returns show 3,413 persons of this 
class, evenly distributed throughout tho throe tahails. Tho best 
represented subdi'V’ision is tho Zaidi, numbering 301 souls, most 
of whom belong to Muhamdi, while noxt com© Husninis and 
Rizwis. Other tribes are the Jafri, Jalali, Bukhari and Tir- 
muzi ; but none of those are of any importance. Though they 
have lost much of tho property they once held, thoy still stand 
high among the land-owning classes of the district. 

Tho remaining Muhammadan castes call for no special 
mention. Nais, Darzis, Faqirs and Gaddis, all numbered over 
BIX thousand souls. Then come Manihars, or glass-makers, with 
2,812 persons; while Qassabs, Halwais and Dliobis also had 
more than 2,000 representatives apiece. Those with over a 
thousand inombers were ToUs, Bhangis, Mughals and Mewatis 
none of whom call for notice save the last, who aro more numer- 
ous in Khori than elsewhere in Ondh; they belong almost 
^-clusively to Muhamdi, and aro probably immigrants from 

Kun «,,, Bbate Banj.™ and Eaagraa ara moat namar- 
ona, but all aro found in moat diatriots of Ondh. Tho rara or 
paouUar aaatoa are vary ferr. Tbore ura more M..aalman Boharu 
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than in any other part of Oudh, and the same may be said of 
Dhannks and Bangalis^ the latter being a -wandering caste of no 
fixed occupation. The Kingarias^ who come from Mirzapur, 
but are found throughout Oudh^ arc singers and dancers by 
profession, and numbered 182 persons. The only caste which 
appears to be peculiar to this district are the Bbils, of whom there 
were nine enumerated here in 1901 ; but possibly their jnesence 
is due to a mistake, as they do not occur in any other district. 
They may, however, be otherwise designated elsewhere, as at the 
former census they were found in several places, and especially 
in the siibmontane districts. 

The ordinary dialect of the people is the Awadhi form of 
Eastern Hindi, which at the time of the census was spoken by 
98*7 per cent, of the inhabitants. Of the rest, 1*17 per cent, 
spoke the form of 'Western Hindi, which is generally known as 
Hindostani. Hone of the other dialects call for any mention. It 
may be noted that 250 persons were recorded with Kumauni as 
their native dialect, these being immigrants from the hills to the 
northern parganas; an equal number spoke Panjabi, induding 
the Sikhs and the sawyers employed by the Forest department; 
while 79 persons spoke English and a very few Gujrati and 
Marwari . There is but little any indigenous literature in Kheri. 
The Muhamdi Hawabs were to some extent patrons of learning, 
and in the days of Ali Akbar Khan, about 1770, we hear of 
Prem Nath, a Brahman poet of Kalwa, Nidhan, another Brahman, 
and Gumanji Misr of Sandi, in Harden, who attended his court. 
Baja Sabba Singh of Oel was a man of letters and in 1817 wrote 
an important work on vernacular composition entitled the 
Bidwavrraod Taromgini. Ajodhya Parshad of Gola, who attached 
iumself to the Bajas of Bhur and flourished about 1840, was a 
voluminous author of little merit. Banjit Singh of Isanaga/r was 
a learned man and translated the Rarivansa into the vernacular. 
There are no native newspapers, and only one small printing 
press at Lakhimpur, known as the Hindi Prabha Press, started 
in 1888, and owned by a Brahman family ; it merely executes 
small job-work. The only literary or social institution is the 
Kheri institute, founded in 1887 in order "to difiuse knowledge 
and science, and discuss measures that may tend to improve the 
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social, moral, and intellectual status of the country, and to 
discuss questions ofFecting the public weal.” It is lodged in a 
small building, and possesses a library j English and vernacular 
periodicals are circulated among the members, •who are of all 
castes and creeds. 

The occupations of the people are merely such ns are to be 
expected in a purely agricultural and pastoral district in “which 
there are no large towns, no trade save in grain and forest pro- 
ducts, and no manufactures of any importance. The census 
returns show that no less than 76*82 per cent, of the population 
derived their sub'^istenco from the land j this, however, includes 
not only landowners and cultivators, but also the agents, clerks 
and bailiffs of the former, as well os those employed in the 
forests. It does not, however, include the herdsmen, graziers 
and others engaged in the caro of animals, who, together, 
amoimted to 1*37 per cent, of the population. The total is 
probably below the mark, for an additional two per cent, 
were enumerated as partly dependent on agriculture, and in 
reality only a very small proportion of the people of Kheri 
derive their living otherwise than from the land, whether 
directly or indirectly. The industrial population is much 
smaller than usual, altogether being 9*98 per cent, of the whole. 
Somewhat over forty per cent, of this is made up of the makers 
and seller's of articles of food and drink ; some 23 per cent, are 
manufacturers or dealers in textile fabrics, mainly cotton cloth ; 
about ten per cent, are workers in wood, cane and othci* forest 
and jungle produce; while the other industries, such as metals, 
pottery and leather, are but poorly represented. Unskilled 
labour is the support of 4*04 per cent, of the population, while 
of the rest 3*67 per cent, wore in personal and domestic service ; 
1*24 per cent, in Government employ, 1*07 per cent, were 
engaged in commerce, transport and storage, although the actual 
commercial population was only *2 per cent., the bulk of this 
class being carriers by road, rail and river; and *7 per cent, 
represented the professional population — a very wide order, rang- 
ing from lawyers and doctors to wrestlers and acrobats. The 
remaining 1*08 per cent, consisted of persons with no ostensible 
means of subsistence or those independent of any occupation; 
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among the former come mendicants, who coii'-tituto about 84 per 
cent, of the class, while the rest include pensioners, prisoners and 
the few persons whose property is in houses, shares and the like. 

Of the agricultural poj)ulation, 4,036 persons wore clas-cd 
os landowners. The number is very small and, indeed, was only 
less in Bahraich and Pilibhit of all the districts of tho United 
Provineoa. Tho reason lies in the fact that a very .small body 
of taluqdars own about three-fourths of tho entire area, and 
though tho territorial division of tlio laud among a fow Rajput 
clans is not so marked as in other parts of Oudh, yet Kheri is 
essentially a district of great o^ntes. There are altogether 
1,749 villages in the district, exclusive of those which have been 
merged in tho reserved forc-t. In 1904 tho-'c wore divided 
into 2,374 mahals, of which 19 wore tho property of Government, 
1,078 wore hold by taluqdar.<, o90 by single zamindavs, 541 in 
joint zamindari, 155 in pattidari and ton in bhaiyaehara tcnuro. 
In those pnrganas in which tahiqdar.s predominate the nuinher 
of mahals clo-joly approximates to tho number of village*; but 
whore there arc many coparcenary communities, ns in Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad and hlxihomdi, tho .ctibdivision is very minute. 
Thus, in tho Nighasantahsil, there arc 404 villages and only 434 
mahals, of which 340 aro held by taluqdars and 06 by .einglc 
zainindars. In Lakhimpur there are 085 villages and 860 
mahals, of which 493 are taluqdavi and 221 single zamindari. 
In Muhamdi, on tho other hand, thoro are 060 villages and as 
many os 1,074 mahals, of which taluqdars hold hut 245 and 
single zaraindars 303. Tho Aurangabad pargana contains a 
smaller proportion of taluqdari land than any other, and hero 
there aro 113 villages and 243 mahals, of which 147 are onmod 
by coparcenary bodio*. 

The whole, or the greater part, of 64 villages is hold by 
Europeans, though this is but a fraction of the amount originally 
bestowed on several persons after tho mutiny in the shape of 
grants of confiscated estate.*. Most of those were sold soon after, 
and only one European taluqdar remains. Other grants wore 
assigned to loyal Sikhs, and the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthnla 
made largo purchases, so that the Sikhs now own G3 villages. Of 
the Musalmans, tho converted Ahbans hold 82 villages, Saiyids 
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161, Pathans 36, Mughals ono, and the Mahmudabad Khanza- 
das 68. Some of the Pabhans are wrongly so described, being in 
reality converted Ahbana. Among the Hindus, Rajputs largely 
predominate. They hold no less than 881 villages, of which 
362 belong to the Ghauhans of Kheri, 170 to the Jangros of 
Bhur and Mrozabad, 111 to the Khairigarh Surajbansis, 66 to 
the Raikwar Raja of Mallanpiir and 48 to the Sombansis. 
Those are almost without exception included in large taluqdari 
holdings. Of the other Rajput clans, the Nilcumbhs have 31 
villages, all in pargana Pasgawan j Gaurs have 22 in Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad and Muhamdi; Ahbans 17 in Bhur and Paila; 
Ghauhans, in addition to those already mentioned, 16 in various 
parts of the district ; Bachhils and Tomars eleven each, in both 
cases in the Muhamdi tahsil ; while Bais have nine, and others, 
such as Gautams, Gaharwaw and Panwars, 22 villages in Muhamdi 
and elsewhere. Next come Brahmans and Kayasths with 119 
and 101 villages, respectively, in almost every pargana of the 
district j Kurmis with 41, Goshains with 38, Khattris with 34, 
Banias with 16, and Lodlis with nine. The remaining 21 
villages are hold by other castes, 18 of them being in the 
Muhamdi tahsil. 

, Twenty-five taluqdars have landed possessions in Kheri, 
but twelve of them reside in other districts; some of the latter live 
at a groat distance from their estates, such as the Sikh ruler of 
Kapurthala, the Bais Rana of Khajurgaon and the Sombansi 
Raja of Partabgarh. Their possessions in Kheri were obtained 
for good service rendered in other parts of Oudh in 1867 and the 
following year, or else wore acquired by purchase from others 
who had been rewarded in a similar manner. The local landed 
aristocracy are few in numbers, and those families who have held 
their estates for more than a century are still fewer. Khori affords 
a typical example of the growth of those mushroom taluqas 
which characterised the last half-century of native rule in Oudh. 
The Janwars of Kheri, who held the comparatively humble office 
, of chaudhri, in a few years gained possession of a vast property, 
and their Chauhan representatives now hold more than 360 
villages. The Surajbansis from the Hepal hills seized a whole 
pargana by force of arms. The Jangres of Bhur occupied a 
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vast tract in a similar fashion, following the example set by 
the Saiyids of Barwar, whose descendants were afterwards 
stripped of their estates only to make way for what was perhaps 
the most remarkable talnqa in all Oudh. The notorious 
Eaja Lone Singh of Mitauli, after the prevailing methods 
of the day, amassed a property of 650 villages and more, and this 
he might have continued to hold but for his moral w'eakness and 
treachery in the mutiny. The dissolution of this estate opened 
the way for outsiders, and the following sketch of the different 
estates will show not only how rapidly property changed hands 
in this district, but also the fate which almost invariably befell 
the long-established proprietors of the soil. 

The premier taluqdar in Ondh is the Sikh Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapurthala in the Punjab. His property in this district was 
acquired by purchase, and forms a recent addition to the vast 
estates in Bahraich and Bara Banki, given to Sir Randhir Singh 
Bahadur, the grandfather of the present Maharaja, for the loyal 
assistance rendered by him to the British Government during the 
mutiny. His Kheri estates originally belonged for the most 
part to the Jangre Baja of Dhaurahro and were confiscated for 
persistent rebellion and for the treachery displayed towards the 
Mallanpur refugees. In 1869 the taluqa was apportionod among 
several grantees, and the share hold by Captain J. Hearsey was 
sold to Colonel Boileau and then by him to the Kapurthala estate 
a few years after. This property, which is managed by the 
Maharaja’s agent in Bahraich, is generally known as the Matora 
estate, and comprises 21 villages in pargana Dhaurahra and two 
villages and six mahals in Firozabad. He is also the owner of 
eleven villages and four mahals in Aurangabad, and foui’ villages 
of Paila, purchased from the original European grantees. The 
total in this district is therefore 38 villages and 10 mahals, assessed 
to a revenue of Bs. 28,225. 

The southern half of the Lakhimpur talisil is mainly held by 
three great taluqdai's of one family. These are the Chauhans of 
Oel, Mahewa and Kaimahra. The early history of these taluqas 
is somewhat obscure, and it was not till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that they rose to any prominence in 
this district, although the family tradition ascribes the Kheri 
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pargana to their Janwar predecessors at a much earlier date. 

It appears certain that there were Janwars in Kheri several 
.centuries ago; they were probably connected with the mem- 
bers of the same clan in Sitapur, who still hold numerous 
estates in that district and claim to have come from central 
India about the beginning of the sixteenth century. They 
have presumably no connection with the great Janwar families 
of Bahraich and Gonda. Tradition relates that one Jamni- 
bhan was appointed chaudhri of pargana Kheri in 1663, with 
the right to levy two pice on every bigha of cultivation in 
the pargana. His descendants retained the office and held the 
title of Rai, and an old document states that in 1709 Parbal Singh 
Chaudhri owned the throe villages of Oel, Kaimahra and Khogi ; 
the head of the family, Rai Than Singh, had nine villages, and 
his sons, Bhagwant Singh and Mandhata Singh, two each; and 
one Jagraj, of the same race, hold Dhakwa, which i.s still in the 
possession of his descendants, the summary settlement being 
made with Sanwal Singh at Rs. 2,200. The bulk of tho pargana 
had then been absorbed by tho Saiyids of Barwar, but after 
their fall the Janwars began to extend their borders. It would 
appear from the very confused and conflicting accounts that one 
Maharman Sah, the head of the family, assumed tho title and 
status of Raja ; that ho died without male issuo, having adopted 
his, son-in-law, Hardeo Sah,' a Chaulian of Jaipur. Tho latter 
was succeeded by his son, TJdat Sah, bxxt by reason of the domes- 
tic feuds that had arisen over tho succession and tho pressure 
from without exerted by the Gaurs of Katosar, tho Raja fled 
and the estate was for a time broken ux>. 

Tho fortunes of the family wore re^ored by Pitam Singh, a Ooh 
descendant of Udat Singh, who returned from Jaipur and in 1780 
obtained from tho chakladar the lease of many villages. Prom 
this mon como tho three taluqdars, whose estates wore formed in 
tho usual fashion ; 299 villages of Srinagar were taken from the 
old proprietors in 1823, and in 1839 some 30 villages of Karan- 
pur wore added. Tho Kaimahra house actually represents the 
oldest branch, but the Ool family has at all times been tho most 
powerful. Bakht Singh of Oel, a son of Pitam Singh, was 
followed by Sabba Singh, who acquired Zaranpur from the 
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Ahbans, and the latter -was succeeded by Eaja Annidh Singh, ivlio 
■was the most prominent personage in the district, excepting per- 
haps Lone Singh of Mitauli, his constant enemy. In 1849 he 
was created Eaja by the King of Oudh. His intrigues against 
the Eaja of Kaimahra on behalf of his younger brother, Drig- 
bijai Singh, are related by Sir William Sleeman.* The sum- 
mary settlement was made with Anrudh Singh, who engaged 
for an estate paying Es. 64,804 in the parganas of Kheri, Srinagar, 
Basara, Aliganj and Karanpur, and also hold property in Hargam 
of Sitapur. He died in 1879, having two years previously 
received the hereditary title of Eaja, and was succeeded by his 
son, Eaja Krishn Datt Singh, who was born in 1861. The 
property, which has for some years been ■under the managomoat 
of the Court of Wards, now consists of 164 wholo villages, eleven 
mahals and two pattis in this district, assessed at Es. 1,24,199, 
and also one ■village in Sitapur. His Kheri estates lie chiefly in 
the Kheri pargana, whore ho owns 74 villages, ten mahals and 
two pattis, and in Srinagar, in which he holds 68 villages. Ho 
also owns seven villages and one mahal in Bhur, four villages in 
Paila, two in Kukra, two in Atwa Piparia, six in Paila, and one 
in Dhaurahra. The Eaja’s residonco is at Ool, 

The Mahewa family ropre'^ents a younger branch of Oel, but 
the date of it** foundation is obscure. In Slecman's time it was 
held by Thakur Umrao Singh, who had largely increased hi=! 
estates in 1822 'with the aid of the revenue official^, and from him 
passed to Bhup Singh, and then to the latter’s son, Gajraj Singh, 
who obtained the set/nad for the estate, engaging at the 
summary settlement of 1859 for property in Kheri, Srinagar, 
Aliganj, Basara, Karanpur at a revenuo of Es. 41,831. Ho died 
in 1860 without issue, and the estate passed to his brother, Gir- 
war Singh, who adopted his nephew, Thakur Balbhaddnr Singh. 
The latter held the taluqa till his death in December 1898. Ho 
was succeeded by his widow, Enni Eaghubans Kunwar, but her 
right was for some time contested by a relative, Thakur Shoo ' 
Singh, son of Dimia Singh and brother of Balbhaddar. Even- 
tually the suit was decreed in favour of the widow who still holds 
the estate, although further litigation is in progress. Mahewa 
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now comprises 126 villages, twelve mahals and six pattis in this 
district, assessed at Rs. 96,390, as well as a small estate in 
Sitapur. The greater portion of the former lies in pargana 
Srinagar, where the Rnni owns 69 villages and one mahal. 
She also holds forty wholo villages, six mahals and four pattis 
in Khori, whilo elsowhoro her ostatos consist of ton villages 
and one mahal in Kulcra, nino ^illagos, one mahal and one 
patti in Paila, four villages in Bhur, one in Atw'a Piparia, 
two villages and one mahal in Dhaurahra, one village, ono 
mahal and ono patti in Haidarahad, and one mahal in !t?ighasan. 

The Raja of Kaimahra is do'icondod from the eldest son of 
Pitam Singh, lint in several instances the line has been broken 
by adoption. In 1837 or thereabouts Raja Ajab Singh gained 
poFsos'sion of the estate which he managed to hold for many years 
in sjntc of the encroachments of the Rajas of Oel and Mitauli. 
About 1860 he was attacked and turned out by his cousin, Jodha 
Singh, through the influence of Anrudh Singh of Oel, who hoped 
to gain the estate for himself. Jodha Singh, however, though 
naturally of weak intellect, retained the taluqa till his death, 
when it passed to his adopted son, Narpat Singh, who obtained 
the sanad and held the estate till his decease in 1887. His 
property at the summary settlement cont^istod of lands in ‘tho 
Khevi pargana paj’ing Rs. 14,400 as revenue. In 1864 tho title of 
Raja was confirmed as hereditary. Narpat Singh left a minor 
son, Achal Singh, who succeeded him, but tho estate was under 
the Court of Wards till his death in 1896. It then passed to his 
mother, Rani Dayaw'ant Kunwar, who f-till holds the property, 
which is managed as before by tho Court of Wards, though free 
from encumbrance. Tho taluqa now conasts of 34 wholo villages 
and five mahals in pargana Khei’i, and two villages in Srinagar, 
tho wholo being assessed to a revenue of Rs. 30,166. 

The chief landowning clan in tho centre of the district is also 
of Chauhan extraction. Tho family tradition states that ono 
Akhiraj Singh, a Chauhan from Ajmer, settled in Dhaurahra in 
tho time of Jahangir, and that cither ho or his grandson, 
Chhatarbhoj Singh, distinguished himself in tho Deccan and was 
rewarded with a grant of land in this district and tho proud 
titlo of Jang Angoz Rhaqani Raja, from, which by popular 
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corruptioa came the word Jangre, the present appellation of the 
familj. The story sounds extremely mythical ; and for historical 
purposes it is sufficient to note that these dangres first made their 
mark in this district by overthrowing, in 1603, the notorious 
Bachhil chieftain, Chhipi Khan, and thus securing the vast pargana 
of Kamp-Dhaurahra. Such a large tract of land became in the 
course of time subdivided among various branches of the family, 
the chief estates being those of Bhur, Isanagar and Dhaurahra. 
The last has disappeared, though it was once the most important. 
No records exist of the early Bajas of this clan. It would seem 
that the Baja of Bhur was the head and that the other members 
of the family acknowledged his supremacy, paying him an 
annual tribute or hhent. Zalim Singh, the last of these Bhur 
Bajas, and sixth in descent from Chhatarbhoj, adopted a Som- 
bansi, named Jodha Singh, who acquired an enormous estate 
known as Kamp-Dhaurahra from the Bisens, who had formerly 
held that pargana. He defeated and killed Baja Qalandar 
Singh in 1781, and later on overthrew his son, Eaghunath 
Singh. In 1782 Jodha Singh was himself slain by the Nazim, 
Baja Bital Parshad, in a pitched battle at Dhaurahra, and this 
defeat caused the dismemberment of the great estate. His 
widow successfully resisted the efforts of the last Bisen, Bam 
Nath Singh, to recover his ancestral possessions, and gradually 
regained a large portion of pargana Dhaurahra as well as the 
Jangre estates in Dharmanpur of Bahraioh. She died in 1883 
without issue. She had previously adopted as a son Baja Achal 
Singh, a second cousin of her husband; but this man murdered 
Mr. Carbery, an English trader, in 1822, and for this crime he 
was seized and imprisoned at Lucknow, where he died 22 years 
later. The property passed to Arjun Singh, a grand-nephew of 
Achal Singh, and in 1848 he obtained the whole pargana of 
Dhaurahra from the Nazim, Bande Ali Beg. His son, Indra 
Bikram Singh, engaged for the taluqa at annexation ; but owing 
to his rebellion, in which the chief part was played by his 
widowed mother, the estate was confiscated and given to strangers, 
while the Baja died in the Andaman Islands. 

A younger member of this family was Chain Singh, who in 
1792 held only two small rent-free plots of land. He managed, 
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after the usual manner, to ingratiate himself with the revenue 
' authorities and gradually enlarged his estate. In 1833 he 
acquired the taluqa of Isanagar, oompriring the northern half 
of the Firozabad pargana, and this was rutainod by liis son and 
grandson. The former was Jait Singh and tho latter Hanjit 
Singh, who obtained tho sanad for the taluqa, engaging for lands 
paying a revenue of Rs. 26,984 in tliis district, as well as other 
properties in Bahraich and Sitapur, nt the summary settlement. 
He died in 1889, and was succeeded by his son, Raghuraj Singh, 
the present taluqdar. The estate, which is heavily encumbered, 
now consists of 26 whole villages and six mahals in Firozabad and 
six villages of Dhaurahra, paying a revenue of Rs. 46,360. The 
taluqdar also has property in the Bahraich and Sitapur districts. 

After the death of Jodha Singh, the Bhur or Bhira branch 
of the family rose to some prominence. Raj Indra Singh held a 
very extensive estate in the Bhur and Nighasan parganas, and 
this was divided between his two sons, Dalau Singh and Partab 
Singh. Tho former had two sons, Umrno Singh and Jit Singh, 
and the latter three sons, Dariao Singh, Zalim Singh, and 
Kesri Singh. The elder son of Tlmrao Singh was Baj 
Ganga Singh, who at the summary settlement of 1859 engaged 
for tho whole Bhur estate at a revenue of Rs. 37,656. Ho 
died without issue and his widow assorted her claim to the 
taluqa ; this was disallowed, and tho property was divided into 
four equal shares, one going to the widow, one to Bariar Singh, 
younger brother of Ganga Singh, a third to Ahlad Singh, son of 
Zalim Singh, and tho fourth to Sadhu Singh, son of Kesri Singh, 
The share of Jit Singh was not recognised, nor was that of 
Dariao Singli, on account of their disloyalty during the mutiny, 
although it should bo noted that all the Jangres, abetted by tho 
widowed Rani, stoutly contested tho re-establishment of British 
, authority. Bariar Singh’s portion, os well as that of Ganga Singh, 
wont to the former’s two sons, Milap Singh and Dalpat Singh.* 
Raj Milap Singh died in 1882, leaving a widow. Rani Dhan 
Kunwar, who died in 1891. Hor share then wont to Rani Baj 
Kunwar, widow' of Dalj)at Singh, and sho, too, died in 1899, tho 
elder branch having thus disappeared altogether. Ahlad Singh 
also died without issue, and his share was merged in that of 
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Sadhu Singh. The latter had two sons, Guman Singh and 
Gohardhan Singh, who obtained equal shares. Guman Singh died 
in 1S94, leaving a widow, Eaj Hani, who died in 1896, and her 
share passed to Eaj Gobardhan Singh; the latter died in 1905, leav- 
ing his estate between his two widows, with reversion to a daugh- 
ter's son. This daughter was married to Kunwar Sardar Singh, 

second son of the Sisodia Baja of Shahpura in Bajputana. The 

% 

other half passed from Bani Baj Kunwar to the descendants of Jit 
Singh, whose great-grandson was Lalta Singh. The latter had 
three sons, Debi Bakhsh, Baghubar Singh and Mangal Singh, who 
succeeded to the half of the estate known as Bhur or Majhgain. 
The first died in 1904, and Baj Baghubar Singh is the present 
taluqdar: his estate is locally known as Jhandipurwa from the 
place of his residence, while that of Gobardhan Singh is called 
Bijua from the same cause. The latter branch has no representa- 
tive on the darbar list. 

The Jhandipurwa taluqa consists of the Majhgain, Shahpur, 
Bijauria and Jagdeopur estates, and comprises 89 villages and four 
mahals in Bhur, 35 villages and one mahal in Nighasan, and one 
mahal in Paila, the whole being assessed at Bs. 58,580. 

Bijua includes the four original estates of Bamnagar, Dau- 
latpur, Bijua and Kighasan, and at present consists of 29 villages 
and one mahal in pargana Bhur, and 27 villages and one mahal 
in Nighasan, paying a revenue of Bs. 49,715. 

The Eaikwars, who occupy so prominent a position in 
Bahraich, Sitapur and Bara Banki along the course of the Ghagra, 
never extended their dominions beyond the south-east corner of 
this district It is said that in the days of Sher Shah, one Bao 
Batan Singh, a member of the great Baundi house, rose to distinc- 
tion in the imperial army and obtained in addition to the title 
of Bao the grant of Mallanpui' in Sitapur. This man lived eleven 
generations ago, but his date is given variously as 1558 and 1G02 
Sambat. The history of the family is very obscure, and it is not 
known when the Eaikwars extended their possessions beyond 
the Dahawar into this district. The taluqa was probably of no 
great size till the days of Bao Basti Singh, the grandfather of 
the present owner, who made large additions to his property in 
the usual manner about 1826. His estates at his death extended 
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over tho whole of the south of Firozabacl and marched with 
those of tho Jangres of Icanagar. He was succeeded by his son, 
Bao Amar Singh, who died leaving an infant son, Eao Munosh- 
war Bakhsh Singh, who engaged for the estate at both the 
summary settlements. Tho talnqa w'as taken after tho mutiny 
under tho Court of Wards and was released in 1370. Six years 
previously the taluqdar had obtained the hereditary title of 
Baja. He, was educated at Benares and Lucknow, and has 
for many years been an honoi’ary magistrate. Much of his 
property lic.s in Sitapur and Bahraich, but in this district he 
holds a valuable estate of 51 villages and throe mahals in tho 
Firozabad pax'gana, assessed at E.*:. 32,815. 

Another important Bajput taluqdar of this district is the 
owner of tho largo estate of K hairiga rh in tho north. The 
taluqa is of recent formation, a** at tho beginning of tho nine- 
teenth century tho family popPo?.sed no land in Kheri. They 
claim to be Surajbansis and trace their descent to tho ancient 
kings of Ajodhya. In very early days they .settled in Kaphar in 
Kumaun, where they reigned for 42 generations j thence they 
migrated to Katham, uhich remained their home for 39 more 
generations j .and thence again to Ajmer in Nepa l, tho capital of 
a tract of twenty-two parganas given as dowry by the king of 
Bhot to his son-in-law, Triloki Pal. T he twen tieth descendant 
f^ f the lat ter was Arjun Mai, who flourished in tho days o f 
[/ Akba r. Tho family is thus of .come antiquity, at least according 
to their own account; but their merits wore hardly recogni.sed by 
the Kajputs of the plains, and when they married their daughters 
to tho Ahbans, Janwar-s o r Eaikwars, they had to pay large 
suras as bribes. Unfortunately none of the places mentioned arc 
traceable in any maps, and this has been adduced as throwing 
discredit on the family histoiy. Arjun Mai is said to have 
' visited Akbar and to have greatly impressed that sovereign by a 
proof of his descent from the sun in breaking in pieces all vessels 
of inferior metal by tho power of the divine effulgence that still 
emanated from his person. lie was honoured with n jagir and 
the title of Maharaja, while his tribute was fixed at 26 pieces of 
gold, five ponies, eleven yaks’ tails, and fifteen musk-deer. The 
descendant of this illustrious personage, of whom unfortunately 
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tlicro is no mention by the historians^ ■was Dip Singh, vrho 
lived in Doti. His daughter was asked in marriage by Earn 
Bahadur Sah, the Gurkha ruler of Nepal, and a refusal was 
followed by war in 1790, the result being that the Surajbansis 
wore expelled from Doti. 

The family claim to have always hold Kancbanpur, the tract 
to the north of Khairigarh; but the assertion is doubtful, and it 
would seem that the pargana was held by Brahmans when it was 
conquered by the British and ceded to the latter with Khairigarh 
after the Nepal war. On their o.vpulsion from Doti the Siiraj- 
bansis wandered about for forty years, taking service under tlio 
British Government and the Oudh nobles. They had attempted 
to settle in Kliairigarli, but wore driven out by Bao Bam 
Singh, the Banjara chieftain. They then fled to Bampur, but 
afterwards returned to Oudh and obtained Basantptir in Bhur 
from Bao Balwant Singh and Kalbaria in Khairigarh from tho 
Banjaras. Tho two sous of Dip Singh were Pirthipal Sah and 
Eaj Ganga Sah, who aided the British in tho Gurkha war, the 
former obtaining a perpetual pension of Es. 2,400 o year, which 
his descendants still enjoy. In 1821 Baj Gangs Sah attacked 
the Brahman chieftain of Knnohanpur, took him prisoner, and 
drowned him in tho Chanka, near Morauncha ghat. He thus 
acquired Kanchanpur, and in 1830 he turned upon tho Banjaras 
whom ho defeated and drove out of Khairigarh. In 1841 tho 
Banjaras invoked tho aid of tho Oudh authorities, but Ganga Sah 
withdrew to the fort of Nowalkbar and the opposing forces 
perished almost to a man in the deadly cliumte of tho forest. At 
the summary settlement the right of Baja Bandhuj Sah to tho 
whole of the two parganas was admitted ; but in 1859 Kanchan- 
pnr was transferred to Nepal, and by way of compensation the 
Baja obtained a largo share, 78 square miles in extent, of the 
confiscated estates of Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara. Ho was 
succeeded by Baja India Bikram Sah, who died in 1885, leaving 
three widows, of whom tho eldest is Bani Surat Kimwar, a 
daughter of Thakur Bhup Sah of Achan in Nepal. The estate 
was for some time under tho management of the Court of "Wards. 
It consists of tho whole pargana of Khairigarh, excluding the 
reserved forest, and comprising 60 villages; tho Majhra estate 
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of 24 villages in Paila j 20 villages forming tho Kafara properly 
in Dhauralira j throe villages of ITighasan and three in Srinagar. 

Tho whole is assessed at Rs. 71,966. The Rani’s residence is at 
Singahi in Khairigarh. 

Tho only other resident Hindu taluqdar is a Rurmi, Rai 
Ram Din Bahadur of Paila. He belongs to a colony of Kurmis 
who have been settled in Paila for many centuries. His father, 

Rai Tula Ram Bahadur, tho son of Dobi Parsh ad, rendered loyal 
service during tho mutiny and was rewarded with a portion of 
the confiscated estate of Raja Lone Singh. He died in 1871 
and was succeeded by his son, tho pr<sent taluqdar, on whom the 
title of Rai Bahadur was bestowed as a personal honour in 1873. 

Tho taluqa at present consists of nine villages and one mahal 
in pargana Paila, throe villages and one mahal in Haidarabad, 
one village, Salchctu, in Srinagar and tho Ilarinagar grant in 
Magdapur. The whole is assessed at Rs. 11,216. 

Mahant Harcharan Das of Maswasi in Unao is a Nanak- MaBwasi. 
shalu Paqir and tho successor of Mahant Gur Narain Das, who 
made large purchases of land in different parts of Oudh before 
annexation and afterwards obtained a taluqdari saimd. His 
possessions in this district consisted in 1860 of tho Bhonda estate 
in Pasgawan and Barwar, a«5sessed at Rs. 4,231. Tho property 
is now known as Gulrai and comprises fourteen villages in Pas- 
gawan and one in Muhamdi, paying a rovoniie of Rs. 8,320. 

Tho mahant was educated at tho Canning Collogo, .and tho 
taluqa was administered by tho Court of Wards during his 
minority. 

Tho Sombansi Raja of Q,ila Partabgarh must bo included 
among tho taluqdars of Kheri, although the bulk of his possessions 
lie in tho Partabgarh district. Raja Ajit Singh of Taraul, tho 
adoptive father of the present Raja, acquired an enormous estate 
in Partabgarh in reward for his services to tho British during 
tho mutiny, and also a largo property in Gonda. The latter / 
was subsequently restored to the former owner and the Raja 
obtained in oxohango lands in Hardoiand Unao and the Aurang- 
abad and Aliganj estates in this district. Those formed portions 
of the confiscated Mitauli taluqa, and subsequent additions wore ^ 
made by purchase, ohiofly from tho European grantees. Tho 
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property, which passed to Raja Partab Bahadur Singh in 1889, 
now consists of 19 villages and one mahal in pargana Paila, five 
villages and two mahals in Pasgawan, three villages and two 
mahals in Muhamdi, three villages in Bhur, three in Haidar- 
abad, and one mahal in Aurangabad. The whole is assessed at 
Es. 14,373. 

There are several other Hindu taliiqdars who own land in 
Kheri, but all reside in other districts and their possessions here 
are very small save in one instance. This exception is the 
Kayasth taluqdar of Sarawan-Baragaon in Hardoi. The history 
of his family will be found in the volume on that district.* Raja 
Dhanpat Rai and Raja Fateh Chand, who were cousins and 
together held the Sarawan-Baragaon taluqa, rendered loyal service 
to the British in the pacification of the Hardoi district in 1858, 
and in reward obtained the estate known as Sirsawa Bilahra, 
a portion of the confiscated projiarties of Dhaurahra and Lakhan- 
wara, then yielding Es. 39,891 in the parganas of Srinagar and 
Dhaurahra. In 1860 their estates were partitioned, Dhanpat 
retaining 13 villages, the other seven going to Amir Chand, one 
of the sons of Fateh Chand. The latter was succeeded in 1887 
by his son, Narendra Bahadur, while Dhanpat Rai, who died in 
1867, left his property to his eldest son, Kunwar Durga Parshad, 
the present taluqdar of Sarawan, At present the Kheri posses- 
sions of this family comprise the Sareuwa estate of fourteen 
villages in Dhaurahra and ax ^’illages of Srinagar, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 12,905. 

The others call for very brief mention. The Rana of 
Khajurgaon in Rai Bareli owns two villages in pargana Bhur, 
assessed at Rs. 1,150 and known as the Kharohia estate, which 
were acquired by Sir Shankar Bakhsh Singh. Another Bais 
taluqdar, but of a different family, is Thakur Jawahir Singh 
of Basaidih in Sitapur, who has purchased one- village in 
Haidarabad. His kinsman, Thakur Baldeo Singh of Kanhmau 
in Sitapur, owns one mahal of Udaipur in the Kasta pargana, 
a portion of the estate granted to Thakur Beni Singh for his 
loyalty during the mutiny, the village having formerly been 
included in the Mitauli taluqa. 


* Gazetteer of Hardoi, p, 84, 
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Iq a similar manner Seth Mnrli Manohar, the Khattri 
taluqdar of Mniz-ud-dinjjur in Sitapnr, acquired a small property 
in pargana Kasta, known as Daranagar, and consisting at present 
of one village and one mahal. It is now hold by his son, Seth 
Raghiibar Dayal, at a revenue of Bs. 2,460. 

The Gaurs of Katosar in Sitapnr at one time had consider- 
able po'^se^sions in the south of the district j but they wore diiyou 
back by the Musalmans of Muhamdi, and also by the Janwars, 
who recovered all their lost estates. At the present time only 
one village, Khanipur B-aipur in pargana Dhaurahra, is held by 
the Katosar taluqdar, who pays for it a revenue of Rs. 350. 

The Mucalman Ahbans still hold a largo amount of land in 
the district, the remnants of the vast estates once ouned by 
members of this clan, both Hindu and Muhammadan, and three 
of their properties are classed as taluqas. In Slccman’s time all 
Bhurwara was the property of the Ahbans and was divided into 
four parts known as Haidarabad, Karanpur, Aliganj and 
Silcandarabad, which afterwards became separate pargauas ; Inii 
these four shares were again greatly subdivided, and thorc was 
no raja exoroising authority over the clan. The first of the 
Ahbans to become a Miisalman w'as, it is said, Raja Mul Sah, 
who went to Dohli during the reign of Shahjahan. From him 
in later days came two brothers, Baz Khan and Fateh Khan, 
and during their time till all Bhurwara was seized by the 
Saiyids of Barwar, as will be recorded in the history of 
the district. Both brothers left numerous descendants, and after 
the overthrow of the Muhamdi house the Ahbans recovered 
most of their lost possessions. Baz Khan had twelve sons, of 
whom eight loft no issue, while from the two oldest, Sangi Khan 
and Tarbiat Khan, come the taluqdars of Kotwara, Jalalpur and 
Raipur, and the zamindars of Bhurwara, Ghursi, Amethi and 
elsewhere. Fateh Khan’s descendants moved north and settled 
around Kukra and Gola, acquiring between 1821 and 1832 a 
largo tract of country. During the ten years preceding annexa- 
tion the Ahbans suffered very heavily at the hands of their 
Idnsman of Mitauli and the taluqdars of Ool and Mahewa. 
Lone Singh seized Kukra' and Mailaui ; the Raja of Ool swal- 
lowed up Bhurwara, Chaurathia, and Siathu; and the Thakur of 
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Mahewa took Bansi and Saunkhia Sansarpur. They thus wero 
deprived of 72 villages, all mortgaged or sold for very inadequate 
sums and under great pressure; the owner of Siathu being 
subjected to torture and threatened with death. Subsequently 
somewhat less than half of these were recovered by redemption 
of the mortgages, and in 1860 there were several large estates 
owned by the Ahbans. In addition to the three taluqas there 
were the Musalman properties of Chaurathia, Gola and Kukra 
and the Hindu estates of Bansi and Saunkhia Sansarpur, as well 
as many smaller properties in Aliganj,-Haidarnbad and Paila. 

Tarbiat Khan had three sons, the eldest bmng Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, who held Jalalpur in Sleeman’s day, when he 
owned twelve na/nkar villages in addition to his share in the 
family estate. He was succeeded by Ibad-ullah Khan, with 
whom the summary settlement was made, for 13 villages in 
Aliganj under the name of Agar Buzurg at Rs. 5,762. During 
his lifetime he made over the property to his son, Niamat-ullah 
Khan, who died in 1868 and was succeeded by his widow. At 
her death in 1884 a relative, named Muhammad Lutf-ullah Khan, 
obtained the estate by purchase. His property now consists of 
the Mirzapur taluqa of eleven villages and one mahnl in pargana 
Bhur, and two villages, known as the Jalalpur estate, in Paila. 
The whole is assessed at Bs. 8,626. 

Prom the second son of Tarbiat Khan come the zamindars 
of Bhurwara and Chaurathia, and from a third came Madar 
Bakhsh, who in 1827 compiled a large estate with the aid of the- 
revenue officials. He held it till annexation and engaged for 
the Kotwara taluqa at the summary settlement. He died in 
1859 and the property, then comprising 24 villages in Karanpur 
and Haidarabad, assessed at Rs. 6,617, passed to his widow, Chand 
Bibi, who held it for her infant son, Azmat-uUah Khan. The 
latter died, and the widow continued in possession till her death 
in 1886. She was succeeded by her daughter’s son, Saiyid Raza 
Husain, whom she had adopted. His property now consists of 
14 whole villages and two mahals in pargana Haidarabad, and 
the Rampur Gokul estate of eleven villages and two mahals in 
Paila ;the whole paying a revenue of Rs. 10,902. • He also owns 
the small estate of Pachhim Bilaon in Bara Banki. 
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Tlio third talaqdar of this stock is descended from Bahadur Raipur. 
Khan, a younger son of Baz Khan. His descendants all settled 
in tho Sikandarahad pargana, and by degrees amassed a consider- 
able estate. Tho family records say that Dhaka uras acquired 
in 1802, and Eoshannagar four years later j in 1819 three, and in 
1829 fivq more villages ^Yc^o added. Six more were subsequently 
included in the estate between 1844 and 1851. Bahadur Khan 
was followed by Eoshan Khan, and then by Khudadad Khan. 

The eldest son of the latter was Lai Khan, who engaged for the 
Eaipur taluqa in pargana Sikandarahad at tho summary settle- 
ment, the revenue being Es. 6,299. His son, Husain Khan, 
predeceased him, and at his death in 1873 he was succeeded by 
his - grandson, Muhammad Sher Khan, tho present taluqdar. 

The estate at present comprises 14 ■vdllagos and one mahal in 
Haidarabad, and the village of Pipra and one mahal of Kondri 
in Paila. For these he pays a revenue of Es. 7,430. 

Tho largest Musabnan estate in tho district is that of SUaUpnr. 
Bahadurnagar or Shahpur, as it is now called, after the village of 
that name in pargana Muhamdi. This taluqa represents all that 
is left of the vast estates of tho Saiyids of Pihani and Barwar, 
and their successors at Muhamdi. The story of tho Saiyids and 
of the converted Sombansi, Eaja Ibad-ullah Khan, and his 
descendants will be found in tho history of tho district. Ibad-ullah 
held possession of all the old pargana of Barwar Anjana and all 
Bhurwara, tho ancestral estate of tho Ahbans. He was succeeded 
in 1737 by his son, Mahbub Ali, who left his property to his son, 

Ghulam Muhammad, in 1762. The latter was murdered in 1757 
by his uncle, Ali Akbar Khan j who held the taluqa for his life- 
time, during which he was driven out of Muhamdi by tho Gaurs 
■whom he afterwards defeated' with Eohilla aid at Mailani. In 
1776 Ghulam Nabi Khan, brother of Ghulam Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded his uncle, but got into trouble with the revenue authorities 
and died in prison at Lucknow in 1792. Tho estate was then 
broken up, and in 1779 the chakladar, Mansa Earn, settled the 
lands with the old proprietors, Bachhils, Ahbans and Kurmis, 
although many villages were left to th e dependents of the Saiyids. 

It was not till 1791 that the deposed family made any effort to 
recover the lost possessions j then Zahid Ali and 'Wahid Ali, sons 
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of Ghulam Nabi Khau^ raised a revolt; but this was crushed by 
the zamindars and the claimants slain, chiefly tliroiigh the exer- 
tions of the Jalalpur Ahbans under Abdullah Khan, who obtained 
in reward five villages free of rent. Two more sons of Ghulam 
Nabi followed the same course, but were captured and sent to 
Lucknow in 1804 by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan. One of them, 
Aman Ali Khan, was released at the intercession of his mother, 
and after swearing to remain pcncable obtained six villages from 
the nazim.* The latter, when he lost his office in 1820, signed a 
paper to the effect that Aman Ali had always received a tiibute 
of two rupees from each village of the old estate, and this claim 
was admitted by his successor, Param Dhan. Aman Ali Khan 
died in 1837 and was succeeded by his son, Raja Ashraf Ali 
Khan, who at first only held the six villages, but in 1851 he 
obtained the lease of 55 others, which he held till annexation. 
He subsequently received a taluqdari sanad, and at the summary 
settlement engaged for an estate paying a revenue of Es. 12,565 
in the parganas of Muhamdi, Haidarabad, Pa«gawan and Magda- 
pur. He might have obtained much more, and probably would 
have done so had he dreamt that he should be declared proprietor 
of lands so easily acquired, for in 1855 he executed a deed trans- 
ferang his rights in Atwa Piparia to Fida Husain Khan, brother 
of the chakladar. This property was 64 square miles in area, and 
had yielded Rs. 25,000 ; the consideration was a silver-mounted 
sword. Raja Ashraf Ali Khan, whose title was declared 
hereditary in 1864, died three years later and was succeeded 
by his son, Raja Musharraf Ali Khan, who engaged for the 
estate at the regular settlement in 1868. Being heavily embar- 
rassed, the property was taken over for a time under the 
Encumbered Estates Act. He was succeeded by his widow,' Raai 
Sahib Jan, at whose death in February, 1881, the property 
passed to her son, Raja Muzaffar Ali Khan. He died in 1895 
at the age of 28, and the taluqa has since been held by his 
widow, Rani Sarfaraz Begam. The family are generally styled 
Saiyids, but in reality are converted Sombansis; the Rani is a 
daughter of the late Baja of FTanpara in Bahraich. The propeity 
comprises at the present time the Shahpur estate of 21 villages and 


* Sleeman, Tost in Ondc, II, p. 74. 
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two mahals in Muhamdi, the Magdapur estate of 26 villages and 
one mahal in Magdapur, the Ahmadnagar estate of five villages 
in Haidarabad, the village of Narsinghpur in Kukra, and Banka- 
gaon in Pasgawan. The whole is assessed at Rs. 28,256. The^ 

Rani also owns the Mangauria property of two villages in the 
Bahraich district. 

Thetaluqdar of Jalalpur in Hardoi is also a Saiyid, but 
ho comes of an old Musalman family, and is not merely a Saiyid 
by courtesy like the Rajas of Bahadurnagar. His inolusion 
among the talu'qdars of this district is of comparatively recent 
date, as prior to the mutiny the family held no land in Elheri. 

Maulvi Fazal Rasul of Jalalpur, in reward for services rendered 
against the rebels in the neighbourhood of Sandila, obtained a 
grant of land producing an income of Rs. 3,000 out of the 
confiscated estates of Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara. This pro- 
perty consisted of six villages and was known by the name of 
Muhammadpur. The Maulvi died in 1879 and left his property 
to his son, Maulvi Fazal Husain, who held it till his death in 
1901, when he was succeeded by his son, Saiyid Iltifat Rasul, 
the present owner. The bulk of the taluqa lies in Hardoi, but 
there are other portions in Sitapur, Unao and Lucknow.* The 
Ehcri estate comprises the original six villages of Muhammad- 
pur in pargana Dhaurahra, now assessed at Rs. 2,836. 

The only other Musalman taluqdar who now holds any Mohmnd- 
land in this district is the Raja of Mafamudabad of the great 
family of Sheikh Khanzadas in Sitapur. His possessions in 
Kheri have been but recently acquired. A largo portion of the 
confiscated taluqa of Mita\ili was bestowed on Captain A. P. W. 

Orr, and was known as the Rasta estate, comprising almost tho 
whole of the pargana of that name. This ho soon afterwards sold 
to Raja Amir Hasan Khan of Mahmudabad, who was succeeded at 
his death in 1903 by his son. Raja Ali Muhammad Khan, tho 
present taluqdar. Other villages wore from time to time acquired 
by the Raja, and the property in the district now consists of the 
Kasta estate of 64 villages and one mahal in pargana Kasta, two 
villages in Paila, and two in Magdapur. The whole pays a 
revenue of Rs. 46,600. 


• Qazottoor of Haidoi, p. 92. 
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One taluqdari estate is owned by a European, Mr. L. D. 
Hearsey of Momri in pargana Haidarabnd. This property was 
originally included in Bhurwara and in later days was absorbed 
into tbo great taluqa of Baja Lone Singh of Mitauli. On the 
confiscation of the lattor^s ^ato a portion assessed at Es. 10,000 
was given to Captain "W. M. Hoarsoy, in reward for mutiny 
services, and from him di^oendod to tbo present owner. The 
original estate lay in the parganas of Haidarabad, Bhur, Paila, 
Kasta and Magdapur, but some of this has been sold. A 
large addition was subsequently made to the property by the 
purchase of Atwa Fiparia from Captain Fida Husain. The 
estate now comprises in all 40 villages, 16 mahals, and two 
pattis, paying a revenue of Bs. 14,387. Of these, twenty 
villages are in pargana Atwa Piparia ; eleven villages, six mahals, 
and two pattis, known as the Ataria estate in Paila } five villages 
and rix mahals forming the Momri estate, in Haidarabad; two 
villages and two mahals in Magdapur ; two villages, the Gulariha 
and Matera grants, in Dhaurahra; and one mahal in Kukra. 

Several taluqdari estates, some of them of greot size and 
importance, have disappeared since annexation. The Inrgist 
were those confiscated on account of the I'obellion of their 
owners in 3867 and their persistont refusal to surrender. Those 
wore the Mitauli estate of Baja Lone Singh, the head of the 
Ahbans, the Dhaurahra estate of Baja Indra Bikram Sah, a 
Jangre, and the Lakhonwara estate of Baja Himmat Singh of 
the same clan. The history of Mitauli belongs to the general 
history of the district and will bo found in Chapter V. The 
estate was very extensive and was assessed at Bs. 44,424 under 
the summary settlement. It was distributed among various 
grantees for loyal services. Captain A, P. Orr, Captain 
W. M. Hearsey, and Mr. G. Schilling, each obtained portions 
assessed at Bs. 10,000 and known as Kasta, Hukra and Abgaon 
respectively. Other shares fell to Captain J. B. Hearsey, the 
widow of Captain Patrick Orr, Bao Tula Bam of Paila, and six 
smaller zamindars. The Dhaurahra taluqa paid Bs. 17,240 in 
this district, and Lakhonwara Bs. 6,910. They were given to a 
number of persons, the largest shares falling to Captain 
J. Hearsey, Mrs. Bose, the widow of Captain Patrick Orr, 
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Saiyid Pazal Basul of Jalalpur in Hardoi, the Kayasths of San- 
dila and Sardar Panjab Singh^ the rest, excejjting the large 
portion given to the Khairigarh Eaja in exchange for Kanchan- 
pnr, went in smaller portions to five other loyal grantees. 
Mrs. Bose’s estate was subsequently sold, and so were those of the 
other Europeans except Captain W. M. Hearsey, the purchasers 
being the Eaja-i-Eajgan of Kapurthala and the Eajas of Par- 
tabgarh and Mahmudabad. Another vanished taluqa was Atwa 
Piparia, owned by Captain Eida Husain Khan, who was 
the son of Muhammad Hasan Khan, a Saiyid of Budaun. The 
former was in the Oudh service as also was his brother, Muham- 
mad Husain, at one time chakladar of Muhamdi. Both of these 
obtained largo grants of land, the latter in Sitapur, and both 
lost them. Captain Eida Husain held the lease of Atwa Piparia 
before annexation, having received it about 1863 from Eaja 
Ashraf Ali Khan, and was declared proprietor as a taluqdar 
after the mutiny. His property included 32 villages, all of 
which were sold about 1880 under a decree of the civil court, the 
chief purchaser being Mr. Hearsey of Mamri. 

A few of the zamindari properties are of suflScient size to 
deserve separate mention. Eeference has already been made to 
some of these in the foregoing pag^, such as the Musalman and 
Hindu Ahbans and the Saiyids of the Muhamdi house. It has 
been shown how the Ahbans of Bhurwara recovered many of 
their lost possessions after the fall of the Saiyids. One of these 
properties was that of Jamethia or Chaurathia. The owner, 
Muhammad Hasan Khan, mortgaged his property to the Eajas 
of Oel and Mahewa, and at annexation the deeds were found in 
the latter’s possession. Ho sued, however, for redemption of 
mortgage and ultimately obtained a decree for possession from 
the Privy Council: He was succeeded by Habib-ullah Khan, 
who engaged for Es. 3,007 at the summary settlement. The 
latter was followed by Khalil-ullah Khan, the present owner, 
who was appointed an honorary magistrate and an honolrary 
munsif in 1882. He resides at Bhurwara, and his property 
now consiste of 16 villages and one mahal in Bhur, and one 
- village and six shares in Paila; the whole is assessed at 
Es. 9,142. 
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The Kukra estate was also regained by the Ahhans, but was 
afterwards absorbed on the terms of a mortgage into the vast 
taluqa of Baja Lone Singh. On its confiscation it was given to 
Captain Hearsey, but with the condition that the mortgaged 
villages should remain separate till the decision of the settlement 
officer. In June, 1870, thtee villages and some others were 
decreed in favour of Abd-ul-Ahad Khan, who had given them 
in mortgage' originally. He was succeeded by his sons, Abd-ul- 
Ghani and Abd-ur-Bahman Khan, who now hold 13 villages in 
pargana Kukra at a revenue of Es. 2,750. 

The only large estate remaining to the Hindu Ahbans is 
that of Bansi in Bhnr, which consists of one whole village and 
shares in six others. A century ago this was held by Mithan 
Singh, who rebdled against the Government and was killed fight- 
ing in 1839. His property was taken under direct management, 
but three years later was handed over to his son, Hardea 
Bakhsh Singh. According to the family custom, the latter’s 
cousin, Baiiar Singh, obtained a half share in the property, and 
the summary settlement was made with both, Hardeo Bakhsh 
engaging for B.s. 2,255. He died leaving two widows, who still 
survive. Bariar Singh left a minor son, Ambar Singh, who was 
educated under the Court of Wards at the Colvin School in 
Lucknow and came into possession of the property in 1903. 

The Bachhils have but little left them of their former 
estates. In Aurangabad, however, one fair-sized property 
remains. This is known as Kakara, and consists of eight villages 
pajdng Es. 3,540 in revenue. In 1819 it was taken il'om the 
Bachhils and bestowed on Ulir Muhammad Quli of Pihani j but 
being subsequently confiscated it was restored in 1830 to Kanh 
Singh, who lived to engage at the summary settlement in 1859. 
In 1863 he was succeeded by Gopal Singh, whoso two sons, 
Gajraj Singh and Jaipal Singh, are now in possession. 

It has been already narrated how Eaja Ashraf Ali Khan of 
Muhamdi regained some portion of the family estates- The 
Aurangabad property, which was confiscated with the rest on the 
death of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, was in 1799 given in lease 
by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan to Saiyid Jamrat Ali of Aurang- 
abad. It was then held in succession by several zamindars, till 
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in 185S it • was leased to Ashiq Ali, a' descendant of Saiyid 
'Khurram of Barwar, tte last of the direct line of Sadr Jahan to 
hold the estate. He left two daughters, one of whom was Jafri 
Begam, who married a distant connection, Saiyid Tasadduq 
Hnsain. By a family arrangement this man was entrusted with 
the management of the whole estate, but the share of the elder 
sister has been recently separated. He now holds six villages 
and shares in 21 others in Aurangabad, assessed at Bs. 4,339, 
and three villages’ and two shares in Pasgawan paying Rs. 1,078. 

The Magrahna property of six villages and one share in 
•Muhamdi, assessed at Rs. 4,865, is held by Mir Abd-us-Samad 
Khan, a relative of the Musalman Sombansis of Bahadurnagar. 
The estate which Avas for some time under direct management 
was given in 1797 by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan to Asad Ali 
Khan in mnkar. It descended to Abu Ali, who engaged at the 
summary settlement, and then to the present owner. 

Lastly, there are the Sikh estates of Aira and Raini in 
Dhaurahra. The latter was given from the confiscated Dhau- 
rahra taluqa to Sardar Panjab Singh for his loyal services in the 
mutiny. His son, Jwala Singh, purchased the adjoining pro- 
perty of Aira from Mr. Sutherland. His sons, Sardar Sant 
Singh and Sardar Jogondra Singh, are now in possession. Tho 
former holds Raini, a property of ten villages ahd one share 
assessed at Rs. 4,320; and the latter Aira, which comprises 
twelve villages paying Bs. 6,775. 

Rents are paid either in cash or in kind, and of the latter 
there are several forms. Grain rent® fall into two main divisions, 
know^ as batai or tho partition of the grain on tho threshing-floor 
in a fixed proportion between landlord and tenant, and /can/cut, 
whereby the produce of tho field is appraised before harvest and 
the landlord’s share is thus determined. The former is as rare 
in Kheri as it is common in Sitapur. Occasionally a peculiar 
system is to be found w^hereby a fixed proportion of so many 
maunds per biffha of a particular crop is paid to tho proprietor ; but 
hemhut is almost universally adopted.' This is of two kinds, but 
the essential features ate tho same throughout. The gross pro- 
duce of the standing crop' is estimated, a deduction of ten per 
cent, is made to cover village dues and expOns^ known as kharchf 
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and after further deductions for tenants’ privileges in the shape 
of Jewr and the like, the landlord’s shore, 'which commonly amounts 
to one-half, is calculated on the remainder. The diiforonco 
between the two forms comes in at this point : under simple 
hankwt the share is paid in grain; while under d/irkati IcamJeut 
it is converted into cash at rates somowlmt higher than the 
current harvest prices in order to allow for the subsequent rise. 
The usual practice is to take the current bazar prices some three 
months after harvests; these are reported by ziladara and the price 
is fixed for the estate after a comparison of their returns. A 
portion of the rent is os a result of this system generally real- 
ized on account. The privilege known os hv>r was originally a 
concession made to high-casto tenants who wore forbidden to 
handle the plough ; but it was often extended ns a favour to 
others and now is granted according to local circumstances. In 
good tracts where tenants ore not in demand, it is allowed to 
high-casto tenants, spcdally good cultivators, headmen, founders 
of hamlets and tenants personally favoured by the landlord for 
any particular reason. In the bad tracts, where there is a 
demand for cultivators, it is granted to most tenants as an induce- 
ment to settle or to take up new land. The other privileges are 
of the same nature os those which arc found in Sitapur ; but 
where kankut prevails the landlord generally makes a deduction 
of an anna in the rupee to cover the whole. 

Cash rents also present some variety. In most villages there 
are special rates for tobacco, poppy and garden crops around the 
•village sites, though it is not always clear whether the rates arc 
attached to tho fields or to the crop. In some cash-paying and 
in all grain-rented villages these crop**, as well as sugarcane and 
turmeric, pay specially high rents, at rates which have in most 
cases been long cstabli^cd; tho usual method of cnhancemont 
in old days was eifeoted by a reduction in the size of tho local 
IngJuif but tins has bocomo impossible since the survey, which 
has stereotyped the standord of area. Another special system 
is that known as nakshi, which is common in many parts of the 
district and notably so -beyond tho Chauka. It is said that 
this system comes from ITepal and that the term is a corrup- 
tion of naqdi. There is a recognised rate for each crop for 
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every local h^Tvaj and this rate varies from village to village 
and from tenant to tenant. The leading features of the system' 
are that the rents are always paid in cash not for the whole 
year but for each harvest; the landlord can claim no rent if the 
crop has been swept away by floods or otherwise destroyed, the 
area thus damaged being deducted under the term nahjtd ; the 
tenant can if he choose leave the land fallow and pay no rent ; 
and lastly a certain proportion of the land is uncharged with 
rent, the allowance being known os okhut and amounting 
to one, two, or even four hiawae in tho higha, according to the 
caste of the tenant, the demand for cultivators and other 
circumstances. On the other hand, tenants pay kharoJi or village 
expenses, at rates which vary from six pies to as much as five 
annas in the rupee. The conditions affecting cKhut and leharch 
vary greatly, but are much the same as the allowances and 
deductions given and taken under the system of grain rents. It 
will thus be seen that naJeshi is a hybrid system resembling a 
produce rent in its dependence on the number of sowings, the 
area sown and the oxitturn of the crop, but in its independence of 
prices it has one of the characteristics of ordinary cash rents. It 
tends in practice to approach the latter with a series of good 
seasons and with high prices prevailing; but the tendency is at 
once checked in favourable years and could never go far by 
reason of the large areas of land awaiting cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. Of all systems naJeshi is the most favourable to 
the tenants, and its existence is a proof that cultivators are in 
strong demand, and therefore able to moke their own terms. One 
of its great advantages is that a tenant can leave a field fallow 
for a year or two, paying no rents, and when he returns to it 
again and obtains a magnificent crop ho has to pay no more than 
for a poor one. 

Ordinary cash rents are still very low in this district, 
although they have risen appreciably during recent years. They 
are naturally very uneven, owing to tho great variety in tho 
physical characteristics of different parts of the district. At the 
time of the first regular settlement the highest rents to bo found 
anywhere wore Es. 16*6 per acre for tobacco land and Es. 13*6 
for sugarcane in Haidarabad. Common rates for average land 
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near the village site ^ere from Es. 6 to Es. 8 per acre j but in the 
less-developed parganas large areas of land Trere rented at a rupee 
or even les, outlying fields in Palia, Eukra and Bhur generally 
averaging no more than eight annas. These low rates were usually 
offered with the direct object of inducing cultivators to settle, and 
the system is said to have produced most successful results in 
pargana Bhur. At the last settlement the ‘average recorded cash 
rate for the whole district was Rs. 3*36 per acre. In the upland 
villages the averages were Es. 6 for goind, Es. 4 for manjhar 
and Es. 2 for palo; while in the lowlying tracts they were about 
Rs. 4*5, Rs. 3, and Se. 1*5 r^pectively. The rates of course 
vary from pargana to pargana, and for this reference may be 
made to the variotB pargana articles. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that rents are highest in the upland portions of the 
liakhimpur tahsil and in the east of hluhamdi, the rate in 
EtiftT-i being actually higher than anywhere else; they are 
lowest, as is only to* be expected, in the precarious tracts beyond 
the Chauka and in the forest pargana of Kukra Mailani. Even 
in the same pargana, however, many striking variations are to be 
found depending on numerous conditions, such as the caste of the 
tenant, his readence or non-rendence in the village which he 
cultivates, the size of the holdings, the circumstances of the 
landlord, and the general historic conditions. Caste is a most 
important factor, and for the whole district the advantage of 
the high caste tenant amonnts to nearly two annas in the 
rupee. In the south it is about 20 per cent., while in Firozabad, 
where the high caste tenants have always been very strong, the 
advantage is as much as 42 per cent. The best cultivators, as 
usual, pay the highest rates. Muraos and Eurmis at the last 
settlement came first with general average rates of Es. 4*03 and , 
Es. 4*18 re^ectively; at the other hand came Rajputs with 
Es. 2*92 and Kayasths with Rs. 2*35. The holdings are every- 
where large — an almost necessary feature of a backward district. 
At the first regular settlement they averaged 4*5 acres for 
resident and 2*72 acres for non-reddent cultivators, while at the 
last assessment the figures were 4*39 and 2*4 acres respectively. 
As nsual, the holdings are largest in the case of Rajputs and all 
high-caste cultivators, but the average for Kurmis is remarkably 
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high, amounting to over five acres. That this results from an 
insufficient supply of cultivators is shown by the fact that the 
average cash rental is markedly higher in villages where the 
average holdings are smaller than in those in which they 
exceed the general average of the district. Besidence is another 
important factor, for an unusually largo proportion of the land is 
'held by non-resident tenants, amounting to 23 per cent, of the 
whole tenant area 'at the last settlement. This inevitably has 
a great effect on the average rent-rate, as throughout the district 
residents paid Es. 3*62 in cash-rented lands and non-residents 
only Bs. 2*49, giving the latter an advantage of 31*2 per cent., 
this being again a proof of the backwardness of the tract. Bents 
are also largely affected by the nature of the proprietary tenure, 
being least in the estates of taluqdars and highest on those of the 
poor proprietors. TWs is the case throughout Oudh, and here in 
Khori, while taluqdari lands paid on an average Bs. 3'18, 
holdings in zamindari and coparcenarj’^ properties fetched Bs. 3*67 
and Bs. 3*96 respectively j but it should be remembered that in 
this district the estates* of the smaller proprietors are almost all 
situated in the more stable and fertile tracts. The influence of 
historic condition is vague, but considerable. For instance, 
there is a tendency for cash rents to remain low if they have been 
converted from grain rents at a time when low prices prevail. 
Further, cash rents imposed when the cultivators wore prosperous 
are as a rule constantly raised by small enhancements, while those 
imposed when the tenants are poor either remain stationary or 
break down altogether. 

The actual proportion of the land held on grain-rents to the 
total tenant area varies greatly according to local circumstances. 
At the last settlement slightly more than 40 per cent, was thus 
held, but the ratio is far greater in the more precarious tracts than 
in the settled parganas of the south. In addition to this, about 
one-seventh of the land was cultivated by tenants paying rent 
‘ under the nakeki system. During the currency of the first regular 
settlement there was a marked tendency to convert produce rents 
"into cash payments, and the movement is still in active operation. 
' Under normal conditions conversions result from- a reduction 
in the size of agricultural holdings which attends increasing 
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population, as with the reduced area additional effort is rec[uired 
on the part of the cultivator, and the inducement is provided by 
cash rents, which not only assure to the tenant the fruits of his 
labour, but increase the actual profits of his cultiv'ation, enabling 
him to tide over bad seasons with the savings of prosperous years. 
“The system of is unpopular, because of its uncertainty, its 

liability to abuse, and its delays injurious to the ripened crop; 
and recent high prices have stimulated the tenants to demand 
cash rents. The enjoyment of high profits by appraisement with 
high prices, and the restrictions placed by the Bent Act on 
enhancement, induce the landlords to insist on high initial cash 
rents as the price of conversion. Bents which are much too high 
permanently for the lai^e holdings are thus being imposed; 
much of the land now getting cash rents is really too precarious 
to bear them ; and a fall in prices will almost certainly lead to a 
collapse of these new rents if not to a reversion to hankut’** 
In the northern and eastern parganas it will probably be long 
before grain-rents disappear, as their maintenance is practically 
necessitated by the extreme precariousness of the outturn. It is 
also probable that rates will remain very low in the north 
on account of the unfavourable nature of the climate and the 
expense and uncertainty involved in settling new tenants. 

The condition of the people varies with their local surround- 
ings. In spite of their large holdings and low rents, the Elheri 
tenants are not as a rule more prosperous thau those in highly- 
developed districts, as with the exception of a few castes the 
cultivators will not exert themselves beyond the point of mere 
subsistence at a given standard of comfort. As already mentioned, 
improvement will doubtless come with external pressure resulting 
in reduced holdings and higher rents. In the south of the dis- 
trict the standard of living and comfort of the cultivators does 
not materially differ from that of their neighbours in Sitapur; 
but beyond the Chauka, and also in a portion of the area between 
that river and the III other conditions prevail. The unhealthi- 
ness of the climate and the precariousness of the cultivation are 
a bar to steady work : the people are as a rule of poor physique 
and are incapable of, or dimnolined to, much exertion; thmr 
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bonses are miserable-looking sbructurea of wattle and thatch; and 
they themselves have but a poor opinion of their own capadty. 
As to their material condition, different officers in former years 
have taken widely different views. Mr. MoMinn, who settled 
a large portion of the district, considered the condition of the 
majority of the agricultural peasantry to be “ wretched in the 
extreme. Their clothing is insufficient, and their food is an 
unwholesome diet, unless most carefully harvested. The rural 
poptilation are compelled in large numbers to watch their fields 
at night in order to preserve them from the depredations of wild 
animals. They are perched upon platforms elevated eight feet 
above the ground and thinly covered with brushwood or thatch. 
During the winter months the cold in these cages is extreme. 
As a rule, the watchers possess a blanket — often the only one in 
the family — ^but not unfrequently it is found that the whole 
household cannot muster a single blanket to protect the field- 
watcher from the inclemency of the weather.” * On the other 
hand, Mr. Bodfern, in his settlement report of 1879, wrote: 
“The cultivators of Kheri on the whole fare better and are 
better clad than in districts which have made great progress and 
yield a larger revenue per acre. Particularly in the northern 
parganas, where rents are low beyond belief, the distribution of 
wealth approaches, magno iniervaUo, the philosophic ideal. 
The men, though they may be worn by night watchings and 
shaken by ague, retain a large share of the earth’s produce, and 
the profusion of ornaments which the' women display on ankle 
and arm is excellent evidence that a surplus remains to be saved 
after necessities have been provided.”! He added, however, 
that in the southern parganas indebtedness was very prevalent, 
and this fact as well as the absence of capital prevented cultiva- 
tors from migrating t 9 the unoccupied lands in the centre and 
north of the district and so retarded the general development. 

• Gaaottcor of Ondh, II, p. 191. | f Sottlomcat Eoport, p. 17. 






CHAPTER IV. 


Revenue and Administbation. 


The district is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner, who 
is subject to the control of the Commissioner of the Lucknow 
division. The magisterial and revenue staff consists ordinarily of 
three Deputy Collectors and three tahsildars. Besides th ese there 
are several honorary magistrates. In 1906 Rajendra Bahadur 
Singh and Lala Tulsi Ram had third-class powers in the munici- 
pality and police circle of Lakhimpur: Raja Muneshwar Bakhsh 
Singh of Mallanpur had second-class powers within the limits of 
his estate in the Isanagar police circle j Muhammad Khalil-ullah 
Khan had similar powers in the Bhira and Gola thanas; Saiyid 
Tasadduq Husain had third-class powers in the Mitauli circle; 
and Lala Babu Lai in Dhaurahra and Nighasan. The district 
lies within the jurisdiction of the civil and sessions Judge of 
Sitapur. There is a subordinate judge at headquarters and one 
munsif, also posted at Lakhimpur. Muhammad Khalil-ullah 
Khan is also an honorary munsif for pai^ana Bhur, and Sardar 
Jogendra Singh of Aira for pargana Dhaurahra. The remaining 
staff includes the superintendent of police, the civil surgeon, 
assistant surgeon, district surveyor, the deputy conseiwator of 
forests, the assistant conservator, the head-master of the high 
school, and the postmaster. 

^ The district as a separate subdiviaon dates only from after 
the mutiny. At annexation the parganas now comprising the 
district of Kheri were divided between the two districts of 
Muhamdi and Mallanpur, which also included parts of Hardoi 
and Sitapur. The Mallanpur district comprised the land between 
the Ghagra or Kauriala and the Chouka; its headquarters were 
at .Mallanpur, now in pargana Tambaur of Sitapur. The rest was 
known as Muhamdi, and the Deputy Commissioner was stationed 
at that place. Both situations were very inconvenient, and most 
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inaccessible. After the reoccupafion of Oudh the headquarters 
were fixed at Lakhimpur — a more central spot^ although some of 
the villages are nearly sixty miles distant. The district was for 
some fame sfill known as Muhamdi, the name being changed to 
Khen* in 1864, although it is frequently called Lakhimpur from 
the location of the headquarters at that place. 

The revenue subdivisions consist of three tabsils and seventeen 
parganas. The central or Lakhimpur tahsil comprises the five 
parganas of Kheii, Paila, Srinagar, Bhur and Kukra Mailani.. 
The south-western tahsil is known as Muhamdi and is a compact 
block made up of tbe seven parganas of Mnhamdi, Atwa Piparia, 
Magdapur, Haidarabad, Kasta, Aurangabad and Pasgawan. 
The third tahsil is Nighasan, which Is a long and narrow tract in 
the north and east, and includes the five parganas of Nighasan, 
Palia, Elbairigarh, Dhaurahra and Firozabad. Th e sub-divisional 
arrangements prior to British mle will be dealt with in the fol- 
lowing chapter. Each of the tahsils and parganas will he sepa- 
rately described in the second half of this ivolmne. Up to 1869 
there were four other parganas in the district which were subse- 
quently assorted into the larger sub-divisions. These were Barwar, 
now amalgamated with Pasgawan ; Sikandarabad, which was the 
southern portion of the present Haidarabad; Basara, which com- 
prised the south-eastern corner of the existing pargana of Kheri; 
and Earanpur, the name given to the northern half of Paila. 

The fiscal history of Kheri consequently dates from' its constitu- 
tion as a separate district. At annexation a summary settlem ent of 
the land revenue was made in Muhamdi and Mallanpur by the 
Deputy Commissioners, based on the old records, but all traces of 
this were destroyed in the mutiny, and not even the total revenue 
is known. 

In 1858-59 a second summary settlement was made again 
by tb e Deputy Commissioner, Mr. "W. C, Wood, who was succeeded 
by Major Thurhum. The assessment was also based on the old 
records of the qanungos, from which the assets of each village were 
roughly calculated, the Gk)verament demand being taken at 50 
per cent, of the total amount. The taluqdars at the first summary 
settlement had been treated with much consideration in this 
district and the number of villages taken from them in 1866 was 
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BTOnll in comparison with the usurpalaons which hod heen over- 
looked. Consequently at the second settlement, which was essen- 
tially talaqdari in character, the change in proprietary rights 
was hut small, with the exception of the three estates of Mitauli, 
Phaurahra and Lakhanwara which had been confiscated for rebel- 
lion. The revenue assessed' was necessarily very low, in conri- 
deration of tho backward state of the district. The total amounted 
to Us. 4,91,922, and this was subsequently increased by the 
assessment of portions of grants which had been settled with 
lessees and afterwards resumed. The details for each pargana 
will be found in the appendix.* 

The first regular settlement of the district began in 1864 
with the demarcation of village boundaries and lasted for a very 
long period, as the resolution of Government on the final report was 
not pubUshed till April 1882. The delay was caused by the fact 
that the original assessments, which had been completed hurriedly 
in 1872, were found to require considerable revision, and this 
process lasted till 1878. Tho assessment was as usual preceded by 
a revenue survey, simultaneously with which the field survey of 
the Settlement Oj£cer was carried on. The first Settlement Officer 
was Captain Boulderson, who continued to hold the post till Octo- 
ber, 1869, when he was succeeded by Mr.McMinn, who carried on 
the work with the assistance of Mr. J. C, "Williams, till 1872. He 
was then followed by Major E.G. Clark, who wasmainly engaged 
in tho work of the revision. Other officers who were employed 
in the settlement were Mr. Butts, Captain Murray and Mr.T, R. 
Redfern, who finished up the work and wrote the report. 

The actual assessment began in the cold weather of 1867-68, 
when Captain Boulderson first estimated the rental of pargana 
Aurangabad. Paring the next two years he completed the assess- 
ment of the parganas of Pasgawan, Kasta, Paila, Sikandarabad, 
and the portion of Eheri then known as Basara. In assessing he 
formed no rent-rates, but merely caloulated the rental of each 
village from the information derived locally. He adopted 
different systems in the pai^anas in which cash and kind rents 
chiefly prevailed. The latter were Barwar and Pasgawan, and 
were he based his assessment on the traditional rates for each 
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* Appendix, Table 12. 
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village^ making a distinction between the home lands and the 
outlying fields. His rates were calculated on the local higkaj 
'and this was often difficult to ascertain, so' that he eventually 
adopted a normal higha, for the whole pargana — a step which 
resulted in some inequality. For lands which paid grain rents 
he merely relied on the statements of patwaris and zamindars j but 
he included considerable areas of fallow and waste, which in som'e 
cases unduly swelled the assets. In the other parganas his assess- 
ments were based oh estimates made in each village, from which 
he computed the average gross produce per bigha of the several 
soil areas. This was valued at a uniform rate and a proportion, 
generally one-half, was treated as the landlord’s share. This 
proved too high, for in many places the actual proportion was 
one-third or even one-fourth. The produce was converted into 
cash at rates derived from the wholesale transactions of the past 
seven years in the principal bazars. These were again too high, 
and a year after the assessments were declared he reduced -them 
all round, to the extent of Es. 7,243, thus allowing a margin rang- 
ing from 10 to 16 per cent, on his original estimates. 

His successor was Mr. McMinn, who did the assessment of 
eleven parganas under great pressure, as he was allowed but a 
year for completing the settlement of more than half the district. 
He adopted different systems for different parganas, according 
to the prevailing forms of rent. He began with freely correcting 
the survey record, especially in the matter of irrigation; but his 
corrections were based on rough estimates only, and could not 
consequently be checked. Mr. McMinn first assessed the par- 
ganas of Muhamdi, Atwa Pip&ria, Magdapur, Haidarabad, 
Kheri and Karanpur in which, according to his view, cash rents 
generally prevailed. He proceeded to ascertain the rent rates 
for each class of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, in each pargana 
by striking an average of individual fields inspected by himself. 
He included, in anticipation of rapid development, large areas 
of waste, and his irrigated rates were applied to all land within 
reach of irrigation; so that when it is remembered that the assess- 
ment was made after a series of good seasons with abnormally high' 
prices and that these were followed by several unfavourable years,' 
it is hardy surprising to read that many of the proprietors refused 
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to engage otthe terms offered. Another defect lay in the undoubted 
preponderance of grain rents in the tract in question, for by ignoi’- 
iug this fact much inferior land was assumed to be equal to the 
best. In the grain-rented parganas of Dhaurahra and Firozabad 
Mr. McMinn followed a different system. He divided the 
villages into two circles, according as they came under the 
influence of the Ghauka or of the Hauriala. Ho then prepared 
n sot of village rates, a valuation of the gross produce during 
the four preceding ‘years, and a set of circle rates. The Ullage 
rates wore deduced from selected cash rents ; but as the latter 
were, as now, usually paid for special crops only, they were quite 
unreliable. The valuation of the produce was based on retail 
prices in foreign markets for five years, in two of w'hioh the 
prevailing rates were altogether abnormal. The landlord was 
assigned two-fifths instead of the ordinary one-third of the pro- 
duce j but the pargana rates wore derived from the recorded assets 
of three largo estates, so that the result was inevitably mislead- 
ing. Lastly, ho included a largo proportion of fallow which ho 
assessed at two-thirds of the ordinary rate. He applied the same 
system generally to Kukra Mailani, with the result that while 
he secured an enormous enhancement only throe proprietors 
accepted the assessments in the three parganas. In the nakshi 
rented parganas of Khairigarh and Paila Mr. McMinn found 
much deterioration, but ascribed it to wilful abandonment of 
land in view of the approaching assessment and maintained the 
cultivated area of the survey records. He classified the villages 
according to healthiness, accessibility, and their proximity to the 
forests. He based his rates on what ho conceived would be the 
future rents of the pargana, so that they were very much higher, 
not only than those then prevailing, but also than those of the 
present day. As elsewhere, the proprietors declined to sign 
engagements. 

The rest of the district, comprising the parganas of Bhur, 
Nighasan and Srinagar, were assessed by Mr. J. C. "Williams. 
His method was more orthodox than that of the other officers. 
Ho framed circles within which he constituted classes of villages, 
each demarcated according to soil areas. He then deduced 
crop-rates for each circle and thence evolved revenue rates, which 
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were inflexibly applied. He followed Mr. McMinn in taking retai 
prices, in anticipating a rapid development, and in over-estimating 
irrigation; but his ascription of certain principal crops to each 
soil area and his deduction of circle rates from a valuation of 
their overage produce were peculiarly His own. These measures 
resulted in an enormons increase of revenue, chiefly because of 
the admitted appropriation of conaderably more than half the 
actual assets ; and here again the proprietors generally refused to 
engage. 

The result was a total demand of Rs. 11,88,667, or no less 
than 140 per cent, in excess of that imposed at the summary 
assessment. As already mentioned, it broke down completely; 
in 780 villages out of a total of nearly one thousand assessed by 
Mr. McMinn and Mr. ‘Williams the proprietors refused to sign 
the engagement, while in Palia and Khairigarh the new revenue 
had not yet bean introd&ced. The situation was serious and 
speedy action was necessary. Colonel E. Clark was sent to the 
district as Settlement OflScer at the end of 1872, and in order to 
set his hands free to take up the work a temporary suspension of 
26 per cent, was made in the eastern parganas. Elsewhere it was 
eventually directed that waste should not be assessed and that 
the new demand should bo gradually introduced wherever it 
exceeded the summary assessment by 26 per cent. Very little 
change was made in Captain Boulderson’s w’ork, save that the 
enhancement of the revenue was spread over a number of years. 
Colonel Clark began with the revision of the west central par- 
ganas assessed by Mr. McMinn, using the data already collected 
as far as possible, and also referring to the rent-rolls of the preced- 
ing seven years. In the tract assessed by Mr. Williams the old 
system was in general maintained, but only the actual assessable 
area was treated, the scale of prices used by Captain Boulderson 
were substituted for the retail rates, and rent and not revenue 
rates were applied. The eastern parganas were treated in the 
same way as the cash-rented tracts assessed by Mr. McMinn. 
The rent-rolls of previous years were taken as the main basis of 
assessment, the only method possible in a summary settlement of 
this nature, and care was taken to separate from the rest those 
lands in which cash rents were paid for special crops. Palia and 
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Khairigarh were entirely resettled^ new circles being framed and 
circle rates determined from the existing papers. 

’The settlement was necessarily of tho nature of a makeshift. 

A great reduction had to bo made in the demand, and this was rcvcnvo. 
effected satisfactorily for the most part; but at tho same time it 
was clear from the first that there would be a large enhancement 
on the summary settlement of 1859. In most parganas liberal 
measures of graduation were adopted, and the final demand was 
not reached in tho last pargana, Kukra Mailani, till 1887. This 
step was not, however, taken in Aurangabad, Pasgawan, Easta, 
Sikandarabad, Paila, Eheri and Srinagar, where tho revision 
was first effected; while in Pali a and Atwa Piparia there was 
no reason for it, as the summary demand was not exceeded. The 
not result was that the final revenue was fixed at Ps. 8,02,411 or 
73 per cent, more thou the summary assessment. The revision 
was completed in 1877, when the total demand for the dis- 
trict was only Rs. 7,09,999, The settlement was sanctioned for 
a period of thirty years from the original date, but much of the 
advantage of a long term was lost on account of the constant 
alterations. 

The assessment was not the only work of the settlement Jndioinl 
officers, for as elsewhere in Oudh they were invested with the 
powers of a civil com’t for the determination of all rights in 
land. The work of tho courts was, however, light os compared 
with other parts of Oudh, possibly on account of the large pro- 
portion of the land hold in taluqdari tenure by long-established 
families. The total number of claims preferred from November, 

18G6 to August, 1878, during which period the courts remained 
open, was 9,484 — a far smaller number than in most districts of 
Oudh. Much of tho litigation, too, arose from sales and mort- 
gages, which had been very numerous, osjpecially in tho copar- 
cenary estates of the Muhamdi tahsil. The number of claims to 
subsottlemont in taluqas was 631, and of these only 39 were 
decreed, probably owing to the fact that Act XXVI of 1866 was 
introduced at an early period of tho settlement. Under pro- 
prietary rights decrees numbered 687, out of 988 cases instituted, 
these being of the nature of sir or dnlidari. There were also 
94 ShanJealpjB decreed, or 67 per cent, of the claims, while other 
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subordinate rights asserted in taluqas amounted to 762, of Tyhich 
61 1 were substantiated. In non-talnqdari estates 826 claims to 
occupancy and other under-proprietary rights wore admitted out 
of 1,241 cases brought before the courts. Sucli heritable rights 
were established by descendants of persons who had obtained 
rent-free grants from the revenue oi&cials and in a few instances 
by headmen in villages which had long been held under direct 
management. 

In spite of the many disadvantages under which this settle- 
ment laboured at the outset, it proved in the end fairly success- 
ful. For some years following on 1870 the district suffered 
from marked depression, and in 1876 it was ascertained that 
there had been an actual decline in the cultivated area. From 
1880 onwards, however, the tract made steady progi-ess, and this 
was maintained till 1892, when a series of wet years seriously 
affected the lowlying parganas. This was arrested by the famine 
of 1896-97, which operated in a different direction. The culti- 
vated area was everywhere contracted ; but in the north the 
drought improved the public health and at the same time bum- 
per crops of mai;!e and kodon were produced. Hero, so long ns 
the rainfall is light or normal, steady development may be 
expected; but a wet cycle will arrest the movement. In the 
south, which suffered somewhat acutely from the famine, the 
recovery has been slow, but sure. It must bo remembered that 
different circumstances suit different parts of the district and 
that total figures are misleading, as what would bo a good year in 
the southern rice tract would possibly affect the north injuriously. 
On the whole, omitting the abnormal years of floods and famines, 
the revenue was collected with ease, and when tho term of the 
settlement u'as about to expire, it was confidolitly anticipated 
that a considerable enhancement would bo secured, not only by 
reason of the general extension of eultivation, but also of the 
great rise in prices and tho development of a large and lucrative 
export trade brought about by the coustruction'of the railway. 

The work of tho now settlement began in 1897, when 
Mr. S. H. Butler was appointed settlement officer. In the next 
year Mr. A. W. Pim was sent to the district as assistant settle- 
ment officer, and the whole assessment was completed by 
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Dooember 1900, when thelast pargana report was submitted. The 
operations were charaotorised by rapidity and economy, the total 
,oost being only Rs. 44 per square mile, although this excluded the 
expenditure on the survey whioh preceded the settlement, the 
total average being Es. 130 per square mile. 

The village papers were prepared by the survey oflSoials, 
but the soil classifications had to be closely scrutinized by the 
settlement officers, and in many cases fresh demarcation was 
found necessary. The system of assessment closely resembled 
that adopted throughout Oudh. Circles were framed topo- 
graphically as far as the varjring conditions of the villages 
permitted, and “standard rates were elicited, a separate scale 
being determined for high and low caste tenants, while the 
assumption area was dealt with at high-caste rates. It was con- 
sidered necessary to make large allowances for the circum- 
stances of individual villages, especially in the less developed 
tracts j and in grain-rented areas the average recorded grain 
rental of the village was frequently employed for the valuation 
of grain-rented land. The village records wore found to be 
fairly accurate, though inferior to those of most Oudh districts, 
and only in Muhamdi and Pasgawau were attempts at conceal- 
ment of rental detected. The assessment was made on an area of 
790,810 acres, somewhat in excess ofthe average cultivation of the’ 
preceding fifteen years, but less considoiably than the amount 
reached in 1892. The experiences of favourable years subsequent 
to the settlement show that the area assessed was safe, the error, if 
any, being on the side of moderataon. Of the whole, 52*9 per cent, 
was hold by ordinary tenants on cash rents, 34’3 on grain payments, 
1*3 per cent, by occupancy tenants, the rest being included in 
the assumption areas. The grain-rented lands were valued at a 
^ low rate, not only in anticipation of a fall in prices, but also with 
the intention of leaving a margin for precariousness. Tho amount 
added for siwai was con*5ideiably less than what might have 
been expected from tho recorded collection‘«, tho reason being 
that much of the income under this head was i ejected as not fairly 
assessable. A very small deduction was made for proprietary 
cultivation and Es. 32,381 were allowed for improvements. Tho 
net accepted assets wore Es. 22^19,870, or Rs. 1,82,940 less than 
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the amount recorded for the year of verifieationj and only a little 
more than the average collections for the preceding fifteen 
years. 

jTho The proportion taken as revenue -was 46'4 per cent., the gross 

final demand for the ordinarily-settled portion of the district 
being Bs. 10,28,510. This includes the nominal demand of 
Es. 5,717 on revenue-free villages and Es. 13,552 paid by jungle 
grants and fee-simple estates, as well as Es. 8,741 assessed at the 
same time on the alluvial mahals. The net demand was intro- 
duced gradually, the amount for the first five years being 
Es. 9,80,222, for the second five years Es. 9,97,282, and for the 
eleventh year Es. 10,01,657. The last represents an enhancement 
of 21 per cent, on the expiring revenue. The settlement was 
sanctioned for a period of thirty years for the district as a 
whole, though alterations were made in the length of the term 
for several parganas in order to secure greater uniformity. It 
will expire on the 30th of June, 1929, in Mubamdi, and in 
Lakhimpur and Nighasan one year later in each case. The final 
realisable revenue for each pargana, including the nominal sums 
paid on the grants, will be found in the appendix.* 

The incidence of the final demand on each acre of laud 
eottic- cultivated at the time of settlement was Be. 1-6-1. This was 
lighter than in any other part of Oudh — a result that was only to 
be expected in so backward a district. The pressure of the revenue 
on the land has become lighter since settlement, owing to a large 
increase in cultivation and convereion of grain rents into cash pay- 
ments at very high rates. The incidence in 1904, when the final 
demand had not yet come into operation, was only Ea. 1-1-7 per 
cultivated acre. Neither the cultivated area nor the rents can 
be regarded as at all stable, but there can be no question ns to 
the moderation of the assessment. The figures of tho corrected 
rent-roll are not reliable, but the revenue is at the present time 
probably not more than one-third of the rental demand. The 
revenue has been collected with ease. A large part of the district 
is held in taluqdari tenure, and though many of the taluqdars are 
to a considerable extent in debt, there has been no difficulty 
in realizing the Government demand. Trouble is Fometimes 


* Appendix, Table IX. 
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experienood 'with regard to the email proprietors in Posgawan^ but 
this is certainly not the result pf Ingh assessment. 

The assessment of the alluvial mahals along the Chaulca and 
other rivers was conducted at the same time as the regular settle- 
ment. At the first regular assessment, these had been generally 
settled for the full period together with the rest of the district j 
but at the last revision 33 mahals were demarcated and treated 
under the ordinary rules applied to such alluvial lands. They 
wore all assessed by Mr. Butler in the latter part of 1900, sanc- 
tion being received in the following year. Ten of these mahals, 
comprising seven in Srinagar assessed at Es. 1,996, and one each 
in Palia, Dhaurahra and Nighasan, were settled conditionally 
for the full term and their assessment will only come up for 
revision in the case of any abnormal extent of alluvion and 
diluvion. The remainder, comprising ten in Palia, ten in 
Dhaurahra, two in Bhur, at Es. 626, and one in Firozabad pay- 
ing Es. 576, wore assessed for five years only, these being for 
the most part in the hands of smaller proprietors. The total 
revenue of the alluvial mahals in 1901 was Es. 8,741, of which 
Es. 3,490 were paid in Dhaurahra, Es. 3,016 in Srinagar, Es. 800 
in Nighasan and Es. 336 in Palia. 

In addition to the ordinary revenue demand, the usual cesses 
are paid in this district which are levied in other parts of Oudh. 
At the first regular settlement they amounted to per cent, of 
the gross land revenue, being made up of the road and school 
funds, eacli of one per cent., and the district dak and marginal 
cesses, of J per cent. each. In 1871 the local rate of 2J per cent, 
was imposed, and in 1878 a famine rate oftwo per cent, was added, 
thixs making up the consolidated local rate of seven per cent, 
which is now in force. The patwari rate of three per cent, has 
boon xJaid since 1889, and at the last settlement the village police 
rate of six ^ler cent, was instituted in place of the old system of 
payment by jagi/rs. Cesses consequently at the xiresent time 
amount to 16 per cent, of the gross revenue demand. The total 
paid in each pargana in 1904 will be found in the appendix ; in 
that year it amounted to Es. 1,62,314^ while the final amount 
will bo Es. 1,64,890.’*' From 1906, however, the famine rate 
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west of Nighasan. The remainder of tlie latter and Khairigarh 
are included in the Nighasan thana, ns well as six villages of 
Dhaurahra. The Dhaurahra and Isanagar circles practically 
correspond with the two eastern parganas of Dhaurahra and 
ITirozabad. It is at present contemplated to incroase the number 
of thanas, and this will necessitate a redistiibution of areas. 

Details of the police force entertained will be found in the Police 
appendix.* The whole is under the district superintendent, 
who is assisted by one reserve and one visiting inspector. The 
ordinary regular police force consists of 182 men of all grades, 
but in addition to this there is the civil reserve of 64 men, and 
the armed police, 95 strong. They are maintained at an annual 
cost of somewliat over Rs. 61,000. The municipal police are 
those of Lakhimpur, which will shortly be amalgamated with 
the provincial force. Tho town police includes those in the 
notified area of Muhamdi and in the two Act XX towns of 
Xheri and Dhaurahra. Tho village chaukidars, numbering 
1,730 men or one to every 523 inhabitants, are now the paid 
servants of Government, the cost of their upkeep being met from 
the Oudh rural police rate, which has been in force since the 
last settlement. As usual in Oudh, they are mainly drawn from 
the Pasi caste. Lastly, there are 32 road chaukidars who 
patrol the roads from Shahjahanpur to Sitapur and to Gola, as 
well as that running along the railway in the Bliira circle. 

Special arrangements are made for patrolling the roads round 
Gola during tho season of pilgiimage. 

Tho criminal Avork of the district is generally light, and of Crime, 
recent years there have been no serious outbreaks of crime. 

This is illustrated by the statistics of convictions shown in the 
appendix.f It will be seen that murders have been fairly fre- 
quent in most years: they are generally committed in tho most 
open way, and almost invariably the murderer is an outraged 
husband or lover. Serious dneoities do not often occur, such 
instances as have come to light being the work of local bad 
characters, who have gradually grown desperate. Tho presence 
of such* large areas of jungle and forests affords professional 
criminals shelter and an easy hiding-place for stolen property, 

• Appendix, TaUo XVII., J f Appendix, Tables VII and VIII, 
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borne oufc by geaeral testimony. After the mutiny steps were 
taken to secure its extinction, and the taluqdars engaged to do 
tbeir utmost with this end in view. The practice is now 
generally considered to be dbsoleto, and this result has been 
achieved without resort to any coercive measures. The Infanti- 
cide Act was never applied to Eheri, and all that was done was 
to take from time to time a census of the infant population in the 
most suspected villages. A special investigation in 80 villages 
made in 1868 showed that females niunbered only 39*2 per cent, 
of the population; but in the case of children under four years of 
age the proportion was 44 per cent. — a figure which was consi- 
dered fairly satisfactory. The census of the following year gave 
somewhat better results, and at each successive enumeration the 
proportion of females has steadily increased. In 1881 it amounted 
to 42*7 per cent, of all the Eajputa, the average for all castes 
being 46*6 per, cent.; while ton years later at the last census the 
Eajput females numbered no less than 47*2 of the Eajput 
inhabitants, which was actually higher than tho general average 
for aU castes. 

Tho district jail was originally located at Mnhamdi and .Tail. ' 
was destroyed with the rest of tho civil buildings during the 
mutiny^ After annexation temporary accommodation was found 
at Muhamdi in tho police luavalM, which was found to be far too 
small for the purpose. In 1864, when the civil buildings at 
Lakhimpur were erected, a new jail was made at that place, a 
small mud-walled structure on the ordinary pattern of tho Oudh 
third-class jails. It was originally designed to hold 149 pri- 
soners, but subsequent improvements and alterations were made 
from time to time. The present jail is partly of brick and partly 
of mud, and can hold 386 prisoners, while tho average number of 
inmates in 1904 was 292, maintained at a total average cost of Es. 

63-7-1 per head. The manufactures at tho jail arc of tho ordinary 
descriirtion, and include coarse cotton cloth, dusters, cotton tape, 
netting, rugs and bail) matting of an excellent quality ; the average 
earnings of each prisoner in 1904 were Es. 6-2-0. Tho jail is, as 
1 usual. Under tho charge of the civil surgeon. 

For the purposes of excise administration tho district is Exoiso, 
partly under tho distillery and partly under tho outstill system. 
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Es. 47,300. A marked decline set in in 1892 and continued till 
1897, when the excise receipts reached their lowest recorded 
point, the income from liquor being only Es. 16,400. There was 
a slight improvement in 1898; and thereafter the income rose by 
leaps and bounds, reaoMng nearly Es. 60,000 in 1900 and over 
Es. 90,000 two years later. The average receipts from 1893 to 
1904 were Es. 38,685. The fermented liquor known as tari 
shows a similar increase, as will be seen by reference to the details 
given in the appendix.* The right to collect and sell lari is 
sold by contract annually, but the existence of so few palm trees 
in the district renders this source of excise revenue but very 
insignificant. 

Hemp d rugs are of much greater importance. The hemp plant Hemp 
grows vild all over the Nighasan tahsil, and bluing is largely drunk 
mixed with sharbatj and especially by Brahmans. A consider- 
able amount is also exported to neighbouring districts. The drug 
known as ganja is not consumed here, os is the case throughout 
Oudh generally ; charae, on the other hand, is sold to a very largo 
and increasing extent, the chief purchasers being Brahmans and 
Faqirs. From 1890 to 1899 the receipts from hemp drugs varied 
, but little, the average being about Es. 11,000 annually, but since 
1900 they have increased about threefold. Under the present system 
the right to sell drugs is leased for three years, and in 1903 the 
amount paid for the triennial contract reached the sum of Es. 

40,000. There are 76 shops in the district licensed to sell drugs. 

The consumption of opium in Kheri is also large, especially Opium, 
in the towns where it is frequently smoked in the form known 
as chandAif Brahmans again accounting for the greater proportion 
of the amount sold. There are altogether 26 retail shops for the 
sale of opium in the district. The amount consumed and the 
income derived therefrom have risen steadily of late years. From 
1893 to 1904 the former averaged 29’33 maunds annually, the 
lowest figures being 196 maunds in 1896, and the highest 36 
maunds in 1902. The receipts from the same period averaged 
Es. 13,726, while in the last year they reached nearly Es. 19,000. 

The sum realized is very much greater than in any other part of 
Oudh except Lucknow, and is unusually high for an agricultural 


• Appondix, IFablo XI. 
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assessed only 31 derived their income from service, while the 
remainder were traders and manufacturers. The number of iDer- 
sons vith incomes exceeding Rs. 2,000 is very small, averaging 
about 60 persons, and of these only six are at present assessed at 
over Rs. 10,000. Consequently the receipts under income-tax are 
but small in this district. For the ten years ending 1903 they 
averaged Rs. 20,200. The introduction of tho new regulations 
exempting incomes under Rs. 1,000 resulted in a very consider- 
able deciease, the number of assesseos under Part IV falling 
from 885 to 276, and causing a reduction in tho total of over 
Rs. 7,000. This was only to bo expected, as in tho previous year 
663 persons were assessed who would now be exempt according to 
their estimated income. The sum realized is greatest in tho 
Lakhimpur tahsil and least in iNighnsnn. The assossces are for 
the most part money-lenders and bankers, merchants in piece- 
goods, timber and grain, and sugar manufacturers. These trades 
are in tho hands of small men through whom tho largo firms deal. 

Legal practitioners, metal workers and liquor contractors also 
contribute their quota to the tax. 

The postal arrangements of the district are now almost Post- 
entirely imder the control of the Imperial authorities. The first 
attempt to organize a postal servico in the district was made 
shortly after tho mutiny, and for a few years tho work of 
carrying and distributing the mails was entrusted to tho police, 
offices being opened at the tahsils and tho principal thanas. This 
method proved generally unsatisfactory, and in 1866 a now 
scheme wms inaugurated for tho whole of Oudh, whereby the 
police were relieved of these duties and the district dak was 
started with a regular postal staff. Tho whole tract was di\’ided 
into a nrimber of circles, with a post-office in each, the police- 
stations being generally selected for the purposes of administra- 
tive convenience, and tho mails wore carried by runners. There 
wore imperial dak lines from Lakhimpur to the branch offices at 
Mitauli and Lhaurahra, to Shahjahanpur'uid'Gola and Muhamdi, 
and to Sitapur by way of Kheri and Oel. District dak runners 
were maintained on the routes from Gola to Bhira and from 
Lakhimpur to Singahi. Further improvements were made with 
a yiew to ensuring the regular delivery of letters in the villages, 
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and the system remained in force till 1876, irhen for postal 
purposes Oudh "was amalgamated with the N'orth-'Western Pro- 
vinces and the control passed into the hands of the Imperial 
authorities. The district dak was not, however, altogether 
extinguished, as only the more important offices were at first 
taken over. The rest have been gradually absorbed from time 
to time, and now there are only two district offices in Kheri, at 
Pasgawan and Sikandarabad. A list of all the post-offices mil 
be found in the appendix. In addition to the head-office at 
Lakhimpur .there were in 1904 four postal sub-offices, in the 
town of Lakhimpur and at Muhamdi, Gola and IN'ighasan; and 
also 23 branch offices, including those under district management. 
These are located at all the railway and police-stations, and at 
several of the larger villages, such as Aurangabad, Kotwara and 
Kalwa in the Muhamdi tahsil, Singahi, Jhandipurwa and Aira 
in Nighasan, and at Munda in pnrgana Bhur. The mails are 
now carried as far as possible by railway, but regular dak linos 
are maintained between Lakhimpur and the suboffices of 
Nighasan and Muhamdi, whence the letters are distributed to 
the dependent branch offices. There are railway telegraph offices 
at the principal stations, but the only combined post and tele- 
graph office is that at Lakhimpur. 

There is now but one municipality in the district adminis- 
tered under Act I of 1900. This is Lakhimpur, which was first 
constituted a municipality on the 14th of July, 1868. At the 
present time its affairs are managed by a board of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom nine are elected, the latter including the chairman 
who, in practice, is iuvairably the Deputy Commissioner. The 
income was originally derived from an octroi tax on imports; 
but this has been long abandoned and its place taken by a house- “ 
tax and a tax on weighmen and brokers, the latter being realized 
by monthly licenses. Other sources of income are rents from 
nazul and municipal lands, shops and houses, and from earais, 
pounds, and fairs, the last being the rents paid by temporary 
stall-holders in the grove where the Baffilila fair takes place. 
The details of income and expenditure for each year since 1891 
will he found in the appendix.* Muhamdi was constituted a 


* AppesSix, Table XVL 
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municipality on the 7th of April, 1879, and so remained till the 
1st of April, 1904, when it was redticed to the status of a notified 
area un der oh apter XII of the Municipal Act. It is now managed 
by a small committee under the tahsildar. The income and 
expenditure of the place since 1S91 is also shown in the appendix. 

The towns of Kheri and Dhaurahra are administered under 
Act XX of 1856, which was applied to them on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1876. Dhaurahra was constituted a municipality in Sept- 
ember 1881, but was again reduced to the status of an Act XX 
town in August, 1889. They are managed on the usual lines 
and call for no further comment. In the separate articles in the 
second part of this volume are shown the principal items of receipts 
and disbursements for 1903. The Act was also extended to Gola 
in March 1905. The Sanitation Act has been applied to these 
places, but only as regards the water-supply. Similar treatment 
has been extended to three other places in the district, Baragaon, 
Singahi-Bhadaura, and the combined village of Ool and Dhakwa. 

A large proportion of the internal administration of the dis- 
trict is as usual entrusted to the district board. This body was 
first constituted under the name of the local committee according 
to Act XVII of 1871 } this was replaced by the district committee 
in May, 1882, and its first meeting was held in July of that year. 
Aiftor the passing of Act XIV of 1883 the committee was reorgan- 
ized and thenceforth Icnown as the district board. It is com- 
posed of 13 members, of whom four hold their seats by virtue of 
their office, these being the Deputy Commissioner os chairman and 
the three sub-divisional officers, and nine are elected, one being 
returned annually for a period of three years from each of the 
three tahsils. Most of the work in this district is performed by 
the official members of tho board j but some of the native gentle- 
men have from time to time rendered great assistance. The 
secretary of the board has always been a private member. Tho 
work of the board is of the usual description. It has charge of 
the communications and their upkeep, tho educational and medical 
arrangements of tho district, and it administers the pounds, 
ferries, district dak, saraia and inspection bungalows. The board 
also maintains a veterinary establishment for tho treatment 
of cattle disease in this district. Among the most important 
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arrangemonts, so far as the great majority of the schools are con- 
cerned. ^ In this district education has not made much progress. 
This is only to be expected, as Kheii is an almost entirely agricul- 
tural tract, possessing n o largo towns, and very little demand, except 
for primary education, exists. The first attempts at education on 
the part of Government wore made shortly after the reoccupation 
of Oudh. In 1862 the sUa school at Lakhimpur was built and 
was at first supported by subscriptions and a Government grant- 
in-aid. In 1863 there were tahsili schools at Muhamdi and Gola, 
also in receipt of small grants, that at the former place being one 
of the best in the province, o\ving to the liberality of the taluq- 
dars. The Gola school was subsequently reduced to the status of 
a primary institution and in 1865 there were, as at present, 
four middle vernacular schools, at Muhamdi, Kheri, Barwar and 
Aurangabad. Primary education was first systematically started 
in 1869, and twelve schools wore then opened, with a total 
average attendance of 194 pupils in the first year. For several 
years the progress was very small, as in 1873 the number of 
schools was still the same, although the attendance had distinctly 
increased. In the Lakimpur zUa school in that year the pupils 
. wore all sons of Government officials or shopkeepers, and there was 
not a single landowner’s son in attendance. During recent years 
the numbers of both schools and scholars have greatly increased, a 
considerable addition having arisen from the system of grants-in- 
aid to indigenous village schools, which was introduced in 1896. 
Grants were first made to 18 schools with 492 pupils on their 
books, and the subsequent development of this system has been 
somewhat remarkable. 

A list of all the schools in the district, showing the class and 
the average attendance in 1904, will be found in the appendix. 
The seconder^ schools are six in number, including the four tahsili 
schools, the high school at Lakhimpur, which is under the direct 
management of the educational department and is the successor of 
the old zUa school, and the Dharam Sabha, also at Lakhimpur. 
The latter is an endowed institution, classed as an angle- vernacular 
school j it also receives a grant from the municipality. The schools 
supported by the district board and from municipal funds number 
90 in all, 34 being of the upper primary, and 61 of the lower 
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the Musalraons, since 3*38 per cent, of the Ilindu males were 
classified as literate at the last consns^ as against only 2*22 per 
cent, of the Musalmons. As usual, the proportion varies enorm- 
ously in the case of different castes. In the case of the 
Kayasths, for instance, over 62 per cent, of tho male population 
•was literate, whereas of the Muraos, who are very numerous in 
this district, only 100 males or under *3 per cent, of tho whole 
number could read and write. This, however, was far bettor 
than was the ease with the Ghamars, among whom loss than six 
in every 10,000 could bo so described. Tho Nagri script is far 
more commonly used than tho Persian. In 1901 nearly 70 per 
cent, knew tho former only, and only 19 por cent, tho latter, 
most of those being Musalraans or ro^idonts of tho towns. 
English education has made but very littlo progro'-s, and at tho 
last census only 11 out of ovory 10,000 males were literate in 
English, the distiiot in this respect being only superior to Sul- 
tanpur and Basti. 

Tho medical arrangements of tho district aio under tho 
general management of the district board, although tho executive 
control is vested, as olsowhore, in tho civil surgeon. A dispen- 
sary was opened at Muhamdi almost immediately after tho 
restoration of order in 1859. Two years later the sadr dispen- 
sary was built at Lakhimpm*, and that at Muhamdi was main- 
tained as a branch institution. In 1864. a third dispensary was 
opened at Gola, the district by reason of its unhoalthin(hs being 
better provided in this respect than any other part of Oudh. 
Others were subsequently added at Dhaurahra and Singahi in 
Khairigarh, and these five institution*! are now maintained by 
the district board. Other .similar institutions are the ordinary 
police hospital at Lakhimpur, tho small raihvay hospital at 
Mailani, and tho forest dispensary at Falia. Tho last is to be 
replaced by a distxiot board cUspensary. None of these admit 
in-door patients except tho sad/r dispensary, and there is no 
female hospital in this di'strict, although a considerable number 
of women are treated both as out-door and in-door patients at 
tho general hospital at Lakhimpur. All tho district board dis- 
pensaries are largely resorted to by tho people, as is only to be 
expected in a district which po'ssossos so bad a reputation for 
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CHAPTER V. 


History. 

, The district of Khori is peculiarly rich in ancient icmainsj 
but these have not been examined, except in a supoificial and 
cursory manner. Sj’stematic excavation null probably tlunir 
much light on the early history of this tract. The evidence 
of tradition iwints to the inclusion of Khcri in the dominions of 
the lunar race of Hastinapur. Balmiar-Barikhar or Barlcbar, in 
pargana Muhamdi, is one of the many places popiiljuly identified 
•with the capital of Vairata, where the Pandava l)rothei-s spent 
'part of their exile, a kingdom usually believed to have been 
situated in the Alwar State in Rajputana.* Kundalpiu*, near 
Khairigarh, is said to bo the place from which Krishna carried 
off Biikmini, while the sacrifice for the extirpation of the Kagas 
was performed by Kshomakarna, companion of Janamejaya, at 
Kheik Both these stories are also related of Ahar in Buland- 
sbahr.f The evidence of the few archtcological remains which 
liave so far'been unearthed points to the occupation of the district 
during the Buddhist j)oriod. The earliest relic which can bo 
dated •with some certainty is a Stone horse which formerly stood 
in thick jungle two miles from the fort of Khairigarh, and is 
now at the Lucknow Museum. Its attitude is stiff and conven- 
tional, but it resembles closely the figure depicted on a rare coin 
of Samudra Gupta, and a fragmentary inscription mentions that 
monarch, who flourished in the fourth century A.D. The 
history of the mcdiajval period is an absolute blank, except that 
coins of Bhoja Deva of Kananj (ninth century A,D.) arc 
commonly found, as in mo-'^t parts of the provinces. The first 
contact with modern history is the tradition that Prithvi Raj was 
imprisoned in the fort at Khairigarh, which is certainly incorrect. 

* C A S H., I, p. 851, .md II, p 241. 

f Bulttsdsbahr Oniscttccr, 2h(l cdUioli, p, 172. 
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till two brothers, Narsmgh Deo and tJaiunibhan, divided thwr 
estate, the former taking Nimkhnr with his seat at Mitauli, and 
the latter retiring to Kotwara near Gola and exercising authority 
over the Bhurwara pargana. Singularly little is known of their 
history ; they never produced leaders of character or enterprise, 
and at all times they have been notorious for their ignorance 
and duplicity. 

No other clan of Eajputs established their sjtpromacy in the 
district for many centuries. The Janwars of Kheri and Srinagar 
came much later and sprang from a comparatively humble origin. 
The Jangres, who afterwards obtained so largo a portion of the 
district, are not heard of till the eighteenth century. The Katoh- 
riyas of JKhutar are said to have hold Balia, so far as that par- 
gana was occupied at all. The northern tracts WDi*e all forest 
and. in the possession of Ahirs and Basis, of whom the latter 
owned Dhaurahra, which remained in their hands for a consider- 
able period. They were displaced by Bisens, but little else is 
known of this clan. 

The Mu.‘*almau conquest was deferred to a later date in this 
district than elsewhere, and never appears to have been in any 
way complete. There are no traditions in Kheri referring to 
Saiyid Salar Masaud, as in the adjoining district of Bahraich, 
and it would seem that the Musalmans made their supremacy 
felt but very gradually. It is not known when Khairabad 
first became a seat of Musalman government, but at all events 
the authority exorcised over this remote tract seems to have 
been but slight. Khexi lay off the beaten track, and was 
not known to the historians. It is said that Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq passed through the district and founded the fort of 
Khairigarh ; but tliis is doubtful, as tradition assigns the date 
1379 to the foundation of the fort, when Biroz Shah was on the 
throne. Khaiiigarh was one of a chain of forts built along the 
north bank of the Sarju to protect the lowlands from the inroads 
of the marauding bands from Doti .and Nepal. The position of 
their garrisons must have boon most unenviable, on account of the 
climate. It is said that soon after their completion the fox ts wore 
abandoned by ITiroz, and apparently lemained unoccupied for 
centuries. It is quite po'^siblo that his predecessor, Tughloq Shoh, 
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visited ‘J.ic tlistrict, n« it i< known tUal ho went on pilgriniagi' In 
tijc slirint' oi Saiyitl Salar at Bahraicli,'*' hut nn rclVn’n<'o t-« anv 
j-t ay heve can bo found. Khon j? not again nicntionod till iho time 
nf Muhariiinad Klian Fannuli, cniiimonly known n-s Kala Pohor, 
the nephew of Bnhlol Ijodi, who held in jaffir the whole of 
Ondh.f IIo i? paid to have converted ^lul Sah, tho liead of the 
I*" Ahhan? of llhnrwam, to Muhnnimndanism inl'lSSondto have 
I confirmed liiin in the pa'PC-Pion of tho pargana, which then 
j contained 030 \'illnge?. Apart- from thepo casual refereiiw-*, 
however, nothing can ho leanit from the historians with regard 
to the district until the cslablislinicnt of Jhighal rule and the 
nicossinn of Akbar. The indopcndenl rulora of Jaunpur had 
probably included Ivhcri, at least nominally, in their dominion?; 
but none of tho seenos of their ptmgglcs with the soveivigns of 
Dchli wore in this district, nor was it nlfcctcil by tho later 
campaigns lietween the 21nghnls and Sher Shah, nlthongh it 
pmhaldy remained in Afghan hand? for fomotime after tho death 
of Tlntnnynn. 

In tho day.s of Akbar the district formed part of (he pro- 
vince of Oudli, and most of it belonged to the Sarknr of Khair- 
nhad. The mahal* or pargaun? of this Sarkar differed to a o'li- 
sidornblc extent from tho revenue suh-divNions «f the present 
flay; but in some eases tho names remain tbesame, and in others 
it is ])Os,-iblc to trace tho chongc-j that have snb-ofiucnlly occairred 
from (ho existing records. In nne ease at Ica-'t, however, a 
inahal has di'-appeared and nothing remains to shoAV its locality. 

Of the twenty-two mahals that made up the Khairabad 
Sarkar the whole or part of eight lay within the area compriring 
tho pri'sscnt district. Tho fitvt was JJarwnr-.'Vnjana, whicli took 
part of its name from tlio village of Ikirwar in Pa-gawau, long 
famous as (ho liome of the great Saiyid family; the fOCoud part, 
Anjnna, is said to mean "unknown/’ an allusion kj the character 
of tho tract, then c'>vcrcfl for the most part by forest. Thi* 
nnhttl w-a= of large, area; it included the modern parganas of 
Muhnmdi, Magdapur, Atwa Piparin, IV'gawaii and Aurnugabs'l 
ns w'fll as Alamnngar and PiudnTwa in llnrdoi. Tlie wieile 
rf'malfifd a siugb* unit fill ihe day- Kaja Ibad-ulkdi Kha«. 

• 1 • m iv, i>, r..'.c 
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the Sombansi of Mubamdi. In Akbar’s day the mabnl -was 
lield by Brahmans and Rajpats, bnt tho clan of the latter was 
non specified. Tho cultivated area was 79,670 highas, the 
revenue 4,326,237 dmis, and the military contingent 60 horse 
and 1,000 foot. 

Adjoining Barwar-Anjana was tho vast mahal known as 
Bhurwara, which appeal’s to have comprised the present parganas 
of Haidarabad, Bhur and Kukra Mailani. Much of it was 
then, as now, forest land, and the cultivated area was very small. 
It amounted to only 8,971 highas, paying a revenue of 436,430 
dams, and held by Ahbans, who contributed a force of 60 cavalry 
and 2,600 infantry. Like all the northern mahals, its boundaries 
were not clearly defined, and it is improbable that it was often 
visited by the local governors. The village from which it takes 
its name still exists, some four miles to the east of Gola. 

Another mahal of the same undefined character wasKhairi- 
garh, which apparently consisted of the Khairigarh, Nighasan 
and Balia parganas as well as the northern half of Dhaurahra, 
The AvnA-Akhwi states that Khairigarh was one of the most 
important fortresses in Hindostau, an.d that there were six other 
forts of brick and mortar within a short distance; but it is 
curious that no mention of this stronghold should be made in 
contemporary history.’’' The mahal of Khairigarh had 42,062 
Vighas of cultivation; it was assessed at 1,829,328 dams, and tho 
;!amindars were Bais, Bisens, Bachhils, and an unknown tribe 
styled “Kahanah.” The military contingent was 300 horse and 
1,600 foot. 

In the south of the district was the mahal of Paila, an 
Ahbans possession. It seems to have been far smaller than the 
present pargana, for it could not have contained Bhurwara, 
-which now lies in the northern portion. It had a cultivated area 
of only 982 bighas, assessed at 48,202 dams, and the local levies 
^numbered but 200 infantry. Between Paila and Aurangabad 
lies the pargana of Kasta, which in Akbar's day appears to have 
formed part of the great Ahbans mahal of Nimkhar in Sitapur. 

The mahal of Kheri seems to have included the modern' 
Srinagar and tho greater part of pargana Kheri. Tho 
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value to tliose parts of Banvar-Anjana wliicli now lie in Hardoi 
and AvMch were mostly junglo at that date, an approximate 
estimate can be obtained. The revenue would work out at 
roughly Es. 3,12,500, the incidence per acre being Ee. *95, which 
is a high figure, considering the nature of tlie district and the 
value of money at that period, and far in excess of the incidence 
of the land revenue at the present time. 

^ In Akbar's day the country was divided entirely among 
aamindari bodies, and none of the great families had assumed as 
j yet a position of any prominence. The references to this district 
lin contemporary history are extremely meagre, the result of its 
geographical position, and. consequently the history of Xheri 
resolves itself into au account of the rise and fall of the local 
dynasties who maintained a semi-independent position till the 
end of the eighteenth centiuy. 

The greatest of these families was that of the Saiyids. Tho\ 
famous Sadr Jahan of Pihani in Hardoi hold a large grantj 
of land in that district from Akbar, and this was retained byl 
his son, Murtaza Khan, governor of Gopamau. Another son, 
'Badr Jahan, held both Barwar Anjana and Kheri on rent-free 
tenure, but he appears to have merely received the revenues and 
not to have obtained any proprietary right. Muqtadi Khan, 
grandson of Murtaza Khan, was entrusted with the management 
of Barwar after the death of the Bachhil, Chliipi Khan, and built 
a large quadrangular fort at headquarters on the ruins of tho 
old Bachhil stronghold. He largely increased his possessions 
during tho reign of Auraugzcb, and compelled the Eaja of 
Mitauli to execute a deed of sale of his j)roperty by keeping him 
in prison for twelve years. He then stood security for Baz 
Khan, head of the Mtisalman Ahbans of Bhurwara, and by 
trickery managed to gain possession of tho whole pargana. He 
covered his estates with forts, which he built at Ahmadnagar, 
Kheri, Muhamdi, Barkhar, Bel, Siathu, Muhammadabad and 
other places. He died about 1683, and was succeeded by Saiyid 
Khurram, who removed tho family residence to Aurangabad, 
.a -more central position, as tho estate now included Kheri and 
- Bhurwara, far to tho oast of Barwar. He died in 1709, and 
.oil his decease the overgrown estate was reduced by the 
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there WHS no regulai* Raja of the Ahbans, but that three separate 
estates existed Tvith headquarters at Mitatili, Pataunja and 
Machhrehta in Sitapnr. Raja Kesri Singh of Machhrehta was 
deprived of his estate in the early year of Akbar’s reign for 
having murdered liis diwan. The fate of Pataunja is uncertain j 
and hero the Ahbans seem to have been displaced by Musalmans, 
Panwars and others. Mitauli was taken from them by Saiyid 
Muqtadij as already narrated j while the rest of the property seems 
to have been absorbed by the Gaurs of Sitapilr. The Ahbans 
•wore, however, soon to bo revenged upon the Saiyids. Dan 
Sab, a chieftain of this clan residing in the village of Badiagaon 
in pargana Gopamau of Ilardoi, had married his daughter to a 
Sombansi of that district and her two sons, Badar Singh and 
Bahadur Singh, wore staying with their maternal grandfather in 
1700 A.D. In that year Saiyid Khmrram of Aurangabad having 
designs upon the estate of Dan Sah, quarrelled with him about a 
grove in Badiagaon and then attacked the village, murdering all 
the inhabitants except the two boys whom he carried prisoners 
to Aurangabad. Bahadur was released, but Badar Singh became 
0 Mu«alman under the name of Ibad-ullah; he married a 
natural daughter of his patron, and being an able man was made 
general manager of the estate and the leader of the troops. 
Saiyid Khurram died in 1709, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Muhammad AH. Ho had a second son, named Imam- 
ud-din Khan, by a Hindu wife, and this man claimed a share 
in the estate, being supported by Ibad-ullah Khan. Fighting 
ensued, and the whole projierty fell into a state of con- 
fusion. Muhammad Ali seized and imprisoned the mother of 
Imam-ud-diu j but she was rescued by Ibad-ullah and with 
him and her son fled to Dehli in 172G. There they applied 
to Muhammad Shah, the reigning emporor, and after two years 
Imam-ud-din obtained the estate with the aid of Saadat Khan, 
’the Kawab IVazir of Oudh. In 1729 the mother died, and 
Ibad-ullah, by intriguing with Raja Newal Rai, managed to gain 
the possession of the entire property. He set up his headquarters 
at Muhamdi, whore he enlarged and strengthened the fort. He 
died in 1737 and was succeeded by his son, Mahbub Ali Khan. 
The latter died in 1742, and for ten years the property was held 
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bj bis brother, and after rrbom came Ghulam Muhammad, a son 
of Mahbnb Ali Khan. During this time the great estate, which 
comprised the whole of the Mnliamdi tahsil as well as Kuba, 
Haidarabad, Bhiir and Karanpur remained undivided. Ali 
Akbar Khan, the third and last surviviug son of Badar Singh, 
being indignant that his nephew, a mere boy, should be preferred 
to him, organized a conspiracy with hia Sombansi clansmen, and 
murdered Ghulam Muhammad in the fort at Muhamdi in 1757. 
Thereupon the mother of the late Raja collected her forces and 
defeated Ali Akbar Khan in the field. An arrangement wj 
thereupon made that the latter should manage the estate duriu)^ 
his lifetime and that Ghulam Nabi Khan, the younger brother of, 
Ghulam Muhammad, should succeed him. In 1772 Akbar Ali Khan 
of his own accord resigned the chiefship, which he had hold for 
fifteen years, and transferred the property to Ghulam Nabi Khan. 

Meantime the Muhamdi estate was beset by a new enemy. 
The Gaurs of Katesar and Chandra had overthrown the Ahbans 
of Mitauli in 1707, and had possessed themselves of all the 
north of Sitapur. They now turned their attention to th? great 
neighbouring estate. About 1766 they attacked Ali Akl^ 
irimTi and defeated him in the first battle. The latter 
applied for aid to Ahmad Khan, the Bangash Kaweb of Fatei^t 
garb. The petition was favourably received and Ali Akbar } 
marched from Patehgarh with his allies. He again fought the 
Gaurs near Maikalganj on the road from Sitapur to Sbahjahan- 
pur, a desperate fight ensued, but the Gaurs won and Ali Akbar 
fled northwards towards Pilibhit, where he begged aid of the 
Rohillas. These Afghans joined the Raja, and a battle ensued 
near Mailani in an open clearing in the forests. The Gants 
were defeated; but they withdrew into the woods which covered . 
their rear and rendered pursuit impossible. The Rohillas 
replaced Ali Akbar at Muhamdi and seized for themselves Khsd- 
rigarh and Dhaurahra which they soon abandoned. This raid^ 
of the Rohillas, however, was long remembered in the district, 
as they mutilated every image and defiled every temple the^^j 

met on their march. ‘st 

The overthrow of the-Saiyids did little good to the Ahbans j. 
whom they had displaced. But in the course of time thev 
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managed to recover some of their old possessions. The descend- 
ants of ISTarsinghdeo still held Mitauli; but in 1670 this estate 
' -was reduced to a few villages by Mirza Bahadur Beg, who had 
been sent by Aurangzeb to coerce the refractory Rajputs of 
Nimkhar. Much of their land WM recovered apparently, as it 
is said that Raja Man Singh of Mitauli held not only Maholi, 
but also Misnkh to the south— a tradition which seems somewhat 
improbable. Man Singh took part with Shuja-ud-daula in his 
campaign against the English, but failed to join the Oudh 
f oops till after the battle of Buxar. He then attempted to 
ppose the march of the English with his raw levies, but was at 
once put to flight and killed, as he lay entangled in the cumbrous 
folds of his dress. Four years later, in 1768, the Gaurs attacked 
the Ahbans and drove them from Maholi and Mitauli. Dal 
Singh was then the head of the family, and he fled north with 
his clansmen, at last taking refuge in the village of Paisar, about 
four miles east of Dhaurahra on the Hauriala. There he lay hid 
in the dense forests and remained teh years till the Gaurs were 
defeated by the Raja of Muhamdi in 1778 and had to abandon 
^sta and Maholi. Thereupon the Ahbans returned and re- 
' olished themselves in Mitauli, which continued to be held by 
'iis olan till the days of Raja Lone Singh. Their family history 
is told by Sir W. H. Sleeman, who states that the Mitauli ray 
was established by Raja Debi Singh, a descendant of Harsingh- 
deo, and that he having no son left his property to his brother, 
Bhajau Singh. The latter was the father of Raja Man Singh 
and Dal Singh. Man Singh had no son, but adopted Bhawani 
Singh, to whom he bequeathed his share in the estate, while Dal 
Singh^s portion was divided among his six sons. The eldest of 
these was Khanjan Singh, who, when he became the head of the 
family, collected a large force and made use of it in the usual 
Way by preying on his weaker neighbours. Ho attacked his 
nephew, Bhawani Singh, and stripped him of his lands, after 
which he acquired the greater part of the property of his 
ol er relatives. Khanjan Singh died without issue and was suc- 
c «eded by his brother, Lone ^ Singh, who continued the same 
'olioy.* 
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Tho Musnlman wombors of tho tame clan rogained Bhur- 
wara after the fall of the Saiyids, and spread themselves over 
this groat pareana. But tiioy never aequirod a position of any 
importance by reason of tho continual subdivision of their 
estates. As already stated in tho account of the Ahbans taluqas 
in a previous chapter, there ivas no Baja among them, and they 
Tverc content to acknowledge the supremacy of thoir Hindu 
kinsmen in Mitauli, who failed, however, to protect them from 
tho encroachments of their neighbours on tho east. 

The history of the eastern parganas is chiefly tho history of 
the Eajput elans who by degrees rose to eminenco. Tip to the 
end of tho oighteonth century the Bisens of Manjhauli were 
predominant beyond the Chanka, and probably at an earlier 
period in Khori and Srinagar as well. The two latter parganas 
fell under tho sway of the Hiiyids, and it is said that Saiyid 
Kaiim, who died in I7l9, held all Kheri in jagir. Thoir place 
was taken at first by the Gaui-s of Laharpur and tho Ahbans of 
Mitauli, but gradually theChauhnns rose to eminence and firmly 
ostablishcd themselves on Imth sides of theUl. It is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate their history, which has already been given 
in Chapter III. Beyond the Chauka the Bisens remained in 
undisturbed possession of Dhnurahraand Firoznbad, their lands 
marehing with those of the Jangres, the descendants of Chha- 
tarbhoj, who had overthrown tho Bachhil chieftain, Chhipi 
Khan. But when Baja Zalim Singh of Bhira adopted the Som- 
bansi Jodha Singh, the dominion of tho Bisens ended. In 1781 
their leader, Baja Qalandar Singh, was killed in battle with the 
Jangres at Knripur near Dhaurahra; his son, Baghunath Singh, 
attempted to recover his estates, but failed; and in a few ycais 
they Were finally expelled by the defeat inflicted on them at 
Nawapur by tho widow of Jodha Singh. The Bisens bad nomi- 
nally held possession of Khnirigarh, but they do not appear to 
have made thoir influoneo strongly felt in this remote tract, 
which passed into the hands of the Bonjaras, who were in after 
yenis displaced by the Surajbansis from the Nepal hills.' 

In the early days of the Oudh Government the boundaiies 
of the district do not appear to have been clearly defined and 
tho possession of tho noithem parganas seems to have been a 
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dcbatcablo point between the Nawab Wazirs and the Rohillas. 
It would appear that the power of tlie Oudh government was 
far from strong in these parts, for when Bohilkhand was ceded to 
the British in 1801 Khairigarh was also detached from Oudh and 
for a time it was included in the Khutar tahsil of Shahjahanpur.’’’ 
With Khairigarh apparently went Palia, which remained a 
British possession and was not added to this district till 1865. 
Khairigarh was notvalued by the British authorities owing to its 
extreme insalubrity; the police-station established at headquarters 
was soon removed to Palia, and the whole pargana was restored 
to Oudh in 1815, after the ISTepal war and the cession of the tarai 
parganas by the treaty of Sigauli, together with Kanchanpur and 
other tracts in extinction of a loan of a croro of rupees, f This 
pargana was then included in the Oudh cliakla ofKhairabad, 
which apparently comprised the whole of the present district as 
well as most of Sitapur and Hardoi. The old system of sarkars 
and mahals was maintainod till the days of Asaf-ud-daula, who 
inaugurated the arrangement of chaJslaB, which continued with 
modifications down to annexation. Sometimes Muhamdi was 
held separately and at other times it was united with Khairabad, 
while it seems probable that the sonth-eastern parganas occadon- 
ally formed part of the Bahraioh chaJela. 

From the end of the eighteenth centmy the history of the 
district is closely bound up with the account of tho various chakla- 
dars of Muhamdi and their relation to 'the local chieftains. The 
first of these to make his mark in this district was tho notorious 
Sital Parshad, a Tirbedi Brahman, who succeeded in subduing 
the refractory zamindars in Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi by tho 
exercise of unlimited cruelty and oppression, if the stories still 
current may bo believed. In 1778 ho reduced the Musalman 
Sombansis of Muhamdi by seizing Ghulam Nabi Khan for arrears 
of revenue and sending him a prisoner to Lucknow, "where ho died 
four years later. He then turned Ms attention to the oast, where 
the rising power of Jodha Singh was becoming dangerous ; and he, too, 
fell before the great Kazim, being killed by a Saiyid follower in 
single combat at Dhaurahra in 1782. By his death a serious 
rebellion was crushed, for Jodha Singh had leagued with the 
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lease of Kasta, Abgaon and Maholi, as the zamindars by mutual 
agreement had declined the leases offered by the chakladar. 
His successor was Lone Singh, who " increased his estate from 
a rent-roll of forty to one of one hundred and fifty, thousand 
rupees a year.* This was done partly by the action of the 
chakladar and partly by force. In 1847 he attacked his cousin, 
Mnnnu Singh of Mitauli, and seized his estate. In 1851 he 
acquired KnkraMailani from an old widow lady whom he seized 
and confined, and about the same time he gained many villages 
in Haidarabad, Karanpur, AHganj and Magdapur, all in a very 
similar manner. He also made war on his neighbours, the 
Ohauhans of Oel and Mahewa, who had been seizing lands in 
the same fashion, and in 1842 took Paila with its 116 villages 
from XJmrao Singh of Mahewa, and Atwa and Shankarpur from 
the Oel taluqa. These men joined forces with their cousin, the 
Eaja of Kaimahra • but though they defeated Lone Singh in 
battle, they could not recover the lost property. In the end 
Lone Singh held possession of fifteen hundred villages and ham- 
lets, and though his claim to most of this estate was only based 
on a recent usurpation, he was acknowledged proprietor in 1856 
of all save about seventy, which were restored to the original 
owners. The action of the chakladars had resulted in the 
formation of a number of estates in Bhurwara by tho Musalman 
Ahbans between 1821 and 1832 j but they were not sufficiently 
strong or united to stand against either Lone Singh or the 
Chauhans, who absorbed large numbers of their villages., The 
latter in 1823 gained all Srinagar and in 1839 added most of 
Karanpur to their holdings. Similarly beyond the Chauka the 
widow of Eaja Jodha Singh of Dhaurahra recovered tho manage- 
ment of the pargana, which had been directly hold by govern- 
ment since the days of Sital Parshad, and at her docith in 1833 
she had also gained most of Dharmanpur in Bahvaich. In 1848 
her successor, Arjun Singh, obtained tho lease of all Dhaurahra, 
and it remained in the possession of the family till tho mutiny. 
Tho other Jangros of Bhur also made themselves lords of large 
independent estates, and so did the Surajbansis of Khairigarh, 
who openly defied the royonuo officials. The result of all this 
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land-grabbing and internal war 'n'as that the district become 
largely depopulated and huge areas became waste. The whole 
country was subject to freebooters of different degrees. The 
great taluqdars plundered and harried all who did not submt 
to them, while the lesser men dealt out similar treatment 
to their neighbours. Of the latter the most notorious wos 
Bhagwant Singh of Atwa, a descendant of the Bachhil, Chhipi 
Ehan. This man haunted the Kathna jungles and extended his 
operations os far as Sandila in Hardoi, retreating to the forest 
when pursued. Ho confinned his career of crime till 1841, 
when ha was hunted down by the Oudh troops.* 

In 1850 Sir William Slecmnu, tho Besident at Lncknow, 
visited tho district, and his diary gives a vivid description of the 
state of things then prevailing. Tho dmil of Muhamdi was then 
one Hrishn Sahai, but he was displaced by court influence in 
favour of Abu Turab Khan, nephew of Munawar-ud-daula. The 
constant changes in the administration only rendered tho taluq- 
dars more secure, for none dare attack them; there were troops in 
the district indeed, but they were, if anything, a worse scourge 
than the grasping taluqdars. They were hopelesly inefficient, 
and their presence failed to act as a cheek to the local chieftains, 
and all the influence of the Besident was powerless, to put a stop 
to the inter-tribal conflicts that were perpetually rapng. For a 
full description of the condition of Kheri reference must be made 
to Sir ¥. Sleeman’s own words, f 

The annexation of Oudh occurred in February 1856, and the 
country now comprised in Kheri at first constituted part of tho 
two districts of Muhamdi and Mallanpur. Tho former was in 
the charge of Mr. James Thomason as Deputy Commissioner, 
and the latter, which was included in the Bahraich division, was 
administered by Mr. H. Gonne. These two officers effected the 
summary settlement of their respective districts and were also 
engaged in the general work of organization till their efforts 
were out short by the outbreak of the mutiny. 

The story of the mutiny in the Kheri district is a melan- 
choly record with hardly a single redeeming feature. Muhamdi 
was one of the chief centres of disaffection in northern Oudh and 

•GajeliteoroIBiirdoi, 21.141. | fToor >0 Ondc, Vol. 11, pp. ®— US. 
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elsewlicro: the great landholders, with the exception of those of » 
Khairigarh, adopted an attitude of determined and prolonged 
resistance to the British rule. The district remoiued for a longer 
period under the rebel influence thiin any other except Bnhraich 
and the punishments for rebel lion* were necessarily severe. 

Signs of danger were observed by Mr. Thomason at Muhunul i Muhnmdi, 
early in May 1857. The garrison of that place consisted of 
two companies of the 9th Oudh Irregulars, a regiment that had 
been raised and commanded by Captain Patrick Orr, who was 
now Assistant Commissioner of Mxihamdi, and a half compain' 
of military police. Trouble was feared from Sitajiur, and the 
ofiBcers had made ari'angements to take up their position in case of 
need in the Muhamdi fort. Nothing happened till the receipt 
of the news of the Sliahjahanpur outbreak on the 31st of May, 
when Mr. Jenkins and a part}*' escaped to Pawayau and thenoo 
wrote to Mr.-^Thomason to send carriage to enable the fugitives 
to f each Muhamdi. This he did, and at the same time he and 
Captain Orr determined to take moa^ttres for their own safety. 

Mrs. Orr and her child were sent to Mitauli to take refuge wdth 
the Raja Lone Singh under a guard from the 0th regiment. The 
Raja, however, refused to receive her into his fort and sent her 
to the small village of ICachauna in the jnnglc'?. In the mean*' 
time the officers at Muhamdi moved the treasure into the fort, 
which was garrisoned wdth the troops on the 1st of June. Thu 
next day the Shabjahanpur party, consisting of 16 men and 12 
Avomen and children, arrived at Muhamdi, and from that time 
the most alarming symptoms showed themselves among the troops. 

It was considered that the place, being so close to the borders of 
Rohilkhand, was not secure, and consequently it was resolved to 
retire on Sitapur. Mr. Thomason wrote to tho Commissioner for 
an escort, which was despatched before tho mutiny had brokeu 
out at that place. All tho troops shoAved signs of, mutiny ; but 
Captain Orr persuaded them to remain with the party, and on 
the 4th of June they started, reaching Barwar in the evening. 

The 6 opo 3 ’’s had already secured the treasure in tho fort, amount- 
ing to about Rs. 1,10,000 and released the prisoners. On tho 
morning of the 6th they set out for Aurangabad, but when Avithin, 
haK a mile of that place the troops sot xipon the party and tho 
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but the rest, after concealing themselves for some timc; were 
recaptured and tdkon into Litoknovr. This party, consisting of 
Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, Mr. Carew, and two others were sub- * 
sequently murdered on the approach of Havelock's advance on 
the capital. 

Captain Hearsey, however, did not share their fate. After 
the outbreak of the mutiny at Sitapnr, disafPootion had soon 
made itself evident at Mallanpur and the civil officers of that 
place, Mr. Gonne and Captain Hastings, together riith Mr. 
Brown, a clerk, and Messrs. Carew and Brand of Shah jahanpur, 
had found themselves obliged to leave the station. They 
attempted to escape down the Ghagra, but hearing that the pass- 
age was unsafe were compelled to return to take refuge with the 
Dhaurahra party at the fort of Mathiari. From there they were 
taken with the rest towards Lucknow ; biit, as has been already 
mentioned, they escaped from their escort, going northwards 
towards Khairigarh. They reached Banbirpur in safety and 
while there hoard news of the pursuit by a force sent from 
Dhaurahra. They at once sot out towards the Mohan river, but 
were unable to cross the stream, and while endeavouring to find 
a ford the party was broken up and Mr. Carew and the others 
were captured in the jungle. The remainder took refuge in the 
forests, but lost their horses and property. Captain Hearsey 
and Captain Hastings swam the river and escaped to the village 
of Sonpatha in Nepal, where they were received in a friendly 
manner and sent on to Kalwapur, tho property of Raja Kulraj 
Singh of Padnaba. Here they were joined by Mr, Brand, 
Sergeant-Major Rogers, and Mr. Gonne. They wore still pur- 
sued by the Dhaurahra men, and fled to the forest of Shishapani 
at the foot of the hills, and thence to Dholikot, whore they were 
protected by the Raja. Here Mr. Gonne died of fevor, and the 
remaining four mon continued to reside in the hills till the cold 
weather, when they came down to Balcbaura in tho Tarai with 
the Raja, Captain Hastings died there at tho end of December, 
and the party then determined to escape to Balrampur. Captain 
Hearsoy’s intention was to join the force of Jang Bahadur; but 
on hearing that the road was held by the rebels he returned to 
Balchaura, and thence went through tho Tarai to Barmdeo, from 
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The great autumn campaign for the pacification of Oudh 
began in the middle of October, on tho l7tli of which .month 
a force comprising the 93rd Highlanders, tho 60th Eifles, Major 
Tombs’ troop of horso artillery, the 6th Carabineers, Curoton’s 
Multani horso and the 66th Gurkhas, left Shabjahanpur and 
marched to Pasgawan with tho intention of clearing Muhamdi, 
Aurangabad, and other places and then proceeding to Sitapur. 
At Pasgawan tho column, under Brigadier Colin Troup, met tho 
rebels, who wore strong in cavalry and attempted to outflank 
tho force and attack tho baggage. In this they were prevented 
by the Multani horse, who inflicted on them considerable loss. 
The force marched from Pasgawan to Easulpur and Aurang- 
abad, whence the baggage was sent to Muhamdi, while the 
troops entered tho jungle in pursuit of the rebels and eventually 
captured Mitauli on the 8th of November. Prom that place they 
marched to the Sitapur district and in ton days tho whole of tho 
rebel force was driven across tho Ghagra into Bahraich. With 
this, the mutiny may bo said to have ended in the district, for at 
tho end of the year there was no more armed resistance and tho 
country was quickly pacified. 

After the restoration of order, civil administration was 
again introduced, and the newly-constituted district of Muhamdi 
organized by Mr. W. C. Wood, the first Deputy Commissioner. 
This officer undertook the new summary settlement and sot on 
foot the fresh arrangement of tahsils and police-stations. The 
headquarters were moved to Lakhimpur as soon as tho district 
courts and offices were completed. Tho subsequent history of 
tho district has been uneventful, but is a record of continued 
progress and development. Tho chief occurrences, such as the 
settlements of tho land revenue, tho famines and scarcities, and 
the reservation of the forests, have already been mentioned in 
tho preceding chapters. 
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ADLISPUE, Pargana JPibozabad, Tahsil Nighasan. 

This village lies in latitude 27° 54.' north and longitude 
81° 8' oast, between the pargana boundary on the west and the 
Dahawar on the east, at a distance of six miles south-east of the 
town of Dhaurahra. The village lands are 2,888 acres in extent 
and are fairly cultivated. The revenue is Rs .2,660, and is paid 
by tbe Jangro taluqdar of Isanagar, the owner of the village. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,326 persons, includ- 
ing many Lodhs and a fair sprinkling of Musalmans. The 
bulk of the inhabitants reside in the main site, but there are 
several small hamlets in different parts of the village. There is 
a small school here, but nothing else of any interest or importance. 
( 

AHMADNAGAR, ParflfamHAiDABABAD, Tahsil Mtjhamdi. 

A considerable village l}ring in latitude 28° 6' north and 
80° 25' east, on the road from Gola to Khutar, at a distance of 
some three miles north -west of the former. It possesses a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week and a village school. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,901 persons, of whom 
1,611 were Hindus, chiefly Kurmis and Banias, and 290 Musal- 
mane. The area of the village is 365 acres. The northern and, 
eastern portions consist of an excellent soil, while to the west is a 
stretch o£ inferior swampy land in which tho river Sarayan has 
its source. The revenue is Rs. 1,500 and is paid by tlio Saiyid 
taluqdar of Shahpur. Hear the village are tbe ruins of a mud 
fort, overgrown with dense jungle. 

ALIGAHJj Pargema Bhub, Tahsil Lakhimpub. 

This village, which in former days gave its name to part of 
the present pargana of Bhur, stands in latitude 28° V north and 
longitude 80° 36' east, on tho main road from Lakhimpur to 
Pilibhit, at a distance of about 16 miles froiu tho former. Branch 
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wads lead to Gola on the Isouth-west, a distance of eight miles, 
and to Bijua on the north. Tliere is a thriving bazar here, in 
which markets are held twice a week, a cattle-pound started in 
1900, a school, and the ruins of an old mud fort. The ^ullago 
lands cover 1,031 acres, mostly of good soil, with a small patch d 
fine lice land in the north; but cultivation is poor, owing to the 
prevalence of high caste tenants, mainly Brahmans, although there 
is a fair number of Kurmis. The revenue is Ks. 850, and is paid 
by the Baja of Qila Paitnbgaih, to whom the village was given 
after the mutiny. The population of Aliganj itself numbered 
1,237 souls at the last census, but the main site is contiguous with 
those of Sarai Eamuapur and Kusmauri, the total number of 
inhabitants being 2,690. 

AMETHI, Pmgam DHAusAHnA, laMl'Simisks. 

A huge and scattered village lying in latitude 28® 2' north 
and longitude 81® 4' cast, in the centie of the pargana, between 
Dhauxahra on the south and Kafara on the noith. The village 
lands are veiy oxtenave, covering no less than 8,018 acres: they 
aw traversed by two streams, tho southern one being known ns the 
Hardhua, a branch of tho Dahawar, running from west to cast. 
Theie are several good sites, but much of the cultivation is in the 
hands of non-residents. The ouner is the Jangre Chaika 
taluqdar of Isanagar, who pays n levenue of Es. 4,650. Th® 
population, which is divided up among the numerous hamlets and 
consists of Kmmis, Musalmans, and other cultivating eistes, roa 
from 2,118 in 1891 to a total of 2,614 at the last census. Thereis 
a private feny in the village over the Hardhua belonging to the 
taluqdar, but the place is otherwise unimpoitant save for its are. 


AMIENAGAE, Parjama Magdapue, Tahil MuHAiroi._ 
A large village in the northern half of the pargana, lying in 
latitude 27® 67' north and longitude 80° 20' east, on theduect 
road from Lakbimpurto Mubamdi, at a distance of three 
from the left bank of the Gumti and about seven mUes from tto 
tohsil headquarters. A short distance to the west runs 
branch road fiom Padaria to Aurangabad. The village Ian - 
cover 1,281 awes : the eastern half consisting of light loam, pot® 
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in the north, but good towards tho south-east, while the western 
portion lies on the edge of tho bhw tract. The village is owned 
bv tho Saiyid taluqdar of Shahpur, and forms a portion of the 
Magdapur estate ; it pays a revenue of Es. 850. The population 
at tlie last census numbered 1,434 persons, residing in two 
adjoining sites. As many as 924 were Musalmans, tho 
majority of whom are Pathans. Markets are held here twice 
a week. 


ATKOHNA, Pargana Sbinaqab, Tahsil Lakhimpuk. 

A largo village in tho south of tho pargana, lying in 27® 66' 
north latitude and 80® 64' east longitude, at a distance of seven 
miles east of Lakhimpur. Through the northern part of the 
village runs the old bed of the Chauka. The total area is 2,955 
acres, and most of it is well cultivated by Muraos and others. 
Tho population in 1901 numbered 2,790 souls. There is a 
market hero and a small school. The village belongs to the 
Ohauhan taluqdar of Kaimahra, who pays a revenue of Es. 2,600. 

ATWA PIPAEIA Pargana, Tahsil Muhamdi. 

This is tho northernmost pargana of the tahsil, being 
bounded on tho south by Magdapur, on the cast by Haidarabad 
and Kukra Mailani, on tho west by Muhamdi and the Shahja- 
hanpur district, tho latter also forming the boundary to tho north. 
Like Magdapur and Aurangabad, it forms part of tho dwab 
between the Kathna river on tho east and tho Gumti on tho west. 
It is a small pargana, having in 1903 an area of 41,033 acres or 
64 square miles. The tract is a poor one. Along the Kathna 
there is a belt of sal and other jungle, which harbours many wild 
animals and thus renders the neighbouring cultivation precarious. 
The central portion is a level plain of loom soil, of a fair consist- 
ency in the north and light in tho south ;the subsoil is, however, 
invariably sandy, and wells are difficult to construct. Along the 
Gumti is a small bolt of tarai, of a precarious character j and 
between this and the central plain is a strip of sandy hhv/r, with 
a width of about two and a haK miles. There is a slight depres- 
sion down tho centre of the pargana, drained by a small tributary 
of the Gumti. 
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cultivation. The enhancement amounted to about 18 per cent. 
' and was made progressive. 

. The population of the parguna at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 8,796 souls. It rose to 10,676 in 1881, and at the 
following census to 15,439. The number of inhabitants declined 
with the cultivation in 1897, and in 1901 the pargana had a 
population of only 12,623 persons, of whom 6,684 were males and 
6,939 females. Of these, 10,931 were Hindus, 1,691 Musalmans 
and one a Christian. There are 29 villages in the pargana, but 
none are of any size. Piparia had but 896 inhabitants, Atwa 
has disappeared, and the only place deserving mention is Sahib- 
ganj in the south-east corner, whore a colony of Sansiahs has 
been established. Means of communication are poor. The road 
from Qola to Muhamdi and Shahjahnnpur passes through the 
south, and a branch from it taking off at Mamri in Haidarabad 
leads to Piparia and Pawayan. 

‘ Formerly the pargana formed part of Barwar Anjana, 

I which was broken up in 1743. The tract was originally held 
1 by the Bachhils, who waxed strong under the famous Chhipi 
' Khan. On the break up of the Muhamdi raj many of them and 
j some Brahmans obtained the engagement for their villages, and 
among them was the father of the notorious bandit, Bhagwant 
Singh, who held the fort of Atwa in the jungles along the 
Kathna. His histoi’y and end have boon narrated in Chapter V. 
After his murder in 1841, his widow was allowed to hold the 
village of Atwa revenue free till annexation, while the rest was 
either under 'the direct management of the chakladars or else 
leased to farxnere. In 1850 Captain Pida Husain, a native of 
Budaun and brother of the chakladar, Mir Muhammad Husain, 
was in command of the irregular regiment at Muhamdi and 
obtained the management of the pargana till annexation. On the 
strength of a deed of gift from Raja Ashraf Ali Khan he 
obtained the proprietary right and in 1869 the summary settle- 
ment was made with him. At his death the whole of his estate was 
sold in order to pay off the debts incurred by him. His family 
still reside at Piparia. The greater portion of the pargana was 
purchased by Mr. Ii, D. Hoarsey of Mamri, who now owns 
twenty villages. Two belong to the Raja of Oel and one, Munda 
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Hizam^ to the Mahowa estate, tlic former being gubsettlcd with 
tlie old Bnchhil proprietors. Of the remaining seven ^^lIag03, 
tlu'oe are the property of Government, two are held by Kbattrls, 
one by a Bnnia, and one by the old Kaynsth family of qannngos, 

AURANGABAD, Pargam Aueakgabad, TahsU 
Mchamdi. 

This largo village, which gives its name to the pargana, 
stands in latitude 27° 47' north and longitude 80° 21' o.ast, on 
the north side of the road from Lakhimpur to Chapartoln, some 
live miles from the junction with the main mad from Sitapur to 
Shahjahaniiur. Branch roads run noiih to Mngdapur and Pada- 
lia, and north-west to Muhomdi, a distance of 1C miles. The 
lands of Aurangabad oro oxteuave, having on area of 2,302 acres. 
The north and cast comer consists of sand-hills, while the rest is 
a good consistent loam except in the south and west where it is 
cither a light loam or bhw. The vnlltigo is divided into two 
mahals. The greater portion is held in taluqdnri tenure byjthc 
R.aja of Qila Partabgarh, who obtained it after the mutiny, and 
pays _n revenue of Rs. 1,050, but a portion is subsettlcd with the 
wife of Saiyid Tnsndduq Husab, representing the family of the 
Saiyid founder. The other mabal is only 51 acres in extent, 
assessed at Rs. 90, and hold in pattidari tenure by Kayostbs. 
The place had a population at tho last census of 3,5G2 persons, 
of whom as many as 1,393 were Mnsalmans, tho majority of 
them being Patbans. There is a bazar here in which markets 
arc held twice a week, but tho trade is unimportant. The police- 
station which formerly existed at Ibis place has been removed to 
Mitauli, but there is a cattlo-ponud, started in 1892, a post-ofBce 
and a village school here. Aurangabad was founded by Nawab 
Saiyid Khurram during the reign of Aurangzob, from whom it 
received its name. Tho Nnwab built here a brick palace and a 
square fort >rith hexagonal towers at each comer. Tho former is 
b a decayed state, but is still inhabited by some of the descend- 
ants of the founder. The fort is in a wholly rinnous condition 
and only tho walls of one bastion are now standing. To the 
north-west of the village on tho Muhomdi road is a monument 
m.aintained by Government and erected om tho burying place of 
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the fugiiives from Sbahjahanpiir who were massacred here 
in 1867. Itf is in the charge of Saiyid Tasadduq Husain, whose 
wife^B father gave decent burial to the victims. 


AUUAHGABAD Pargana, Tahail Mdhamdi. 

This pargana forms the southern, portion of the tahsil, and 
lies between the Gumti and Kathna rivers, the former separating 
it from Pasgawan on the west, and the latter from Kasta on the 
east. To the north is Magdapur, and to the south pargona 
Chandra of Sitapur. Generally speaking, the pargana is an 
inferior and most precarious tract, and no better than the rest of 
the Pa/i'eJiar. Along the Gumti is a narrow belt of iarai covered 
with grass, giving place to a broad stretch of high bhur. On the 
eastern side the banks of the Hathna are clothed with jungle 
as far south as Gulraha on the road from Aurangabad to Mitauli. 
This is being gradually cleared for cultivation, and much has dis- 
appeared during the last ton years. The whole of the north lies 
low and is full of swamps, which drain down to the rivers by 
various channels, the chief of which is the Karori, a tributary of 
the Kathna. The sonthora half is mainly bhur, with a few villages 
of light loam and a sandy subsoil. The only good land is a small 
block to tho east of Aurangabad and north of the Kareri. The 
total area is 69,715 acres or 109 sqrmre miles. 

• The cultivation is naturally poor and the plough duty is 
unusually high. Cattle-breeding is more profitable than agricnl- 
too and the small but sturdy Parohar animals hove a woU- 
doserved'roputation. At the first regular settlement 62 per cent, 
of the land was cultivated, but since that date there has been 
some improvement. Prom 1884. to 1896 the average area under 
the plough was 36,027 acres, rising to 4.0,729 acres in tho last 
year, while in 1904 the area tilled was as much as 46,370 acres 
or 66 per cent., tho total having risen gradually since the settle- 
ment. The double-cropped area was only 3,408 acres, a very 
low pnoportion. The recorded culturable waste, including 1,666 
acres under groves, was 18,461 acres, but most of this consists of 
wide expanses of hfiv/r which could never bo tilled profitably. 
The remaining 4,884 acres include 1,282 acres of barren land, the 
rest being cither under water or occupied by roads and village i 
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sites. The irrigated area is very small, and is mainly supplied 
by unprotected wells, which are difficult to construct and soon 
collapse. ISTo irrigation is possible in the light imdulating lands 
along the Gumti, while in the north there is rather a danger 
of saturation. Consequently the precarious villages are very 
numerous, no less than 59 out of a total of liS being so classified. 
The kharif is generally the more important harvest, the chief 
crops being bajra, urd, moth and rice, with a fair amount of 
sugarcane in a few villages. In the rabi, barley largely predo- 
minates, followed by gram and wheat ; the latter is chiefly mixed 
with other crops. 

Bents run low, and arc mainly paid in kind. At the last 
settlement the average cash rate was Rs. 4*29 per acre, varying 
from Rs. 4*56 for low caste to Rs. 3*84 for high caste tenants. 
The most numerous are Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans and Rajputs. 
The pargana has always suffered from a scarcity of tenants, as 
the cultivators quickly migrate in bad seasons. The revemie at 
the summary assessment was Rs. 22,401 rising to Rs. 33,860 at 
the regular settlement. The final revenue now stands at Rs. 
43,955, of which Rs. 370 represent the nominal demand of reve- 
nue-free lands. Seven mahals were assessed for a short term only, 
but a maximum revenue was fixed, so that it Oould be imposed 
at any time if circumstances should admit of its application. 

The population of the pargana at the last Census numbered 
35,385 souls, being at the low rate of 324 persons to the square 
niile. In 1881 the total was 32,853 rising to 35,334 in 1891, so 
that for the following ten years it remained stationary. The ' 
only place of any size in the pargana is Aurangabad itself, which 
lies on the road from Lakhimpur to Chapartala, where it joins 
the metalled road from Sitapur to Shahjahanpur, which traverses 
the extreme south of the pargana. Other roads are those leading 
from Aurangabad to Muhamdi and Magdapur. 

The pargana in former days belonged to the Saiyids of 
Barwar and their successors at Muhamdi, os has been narrated in 
Chapter V. It afterwards passed into the hands of the Ahbans, 
and when the estate of Raja Lone Singh was confiscated the land 
was given to strangers. At the present time there are 113 villages 
including the eight jungle grants along the Kathna. They are 
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Bite. The x>opulation of tliis and the numerous hamlets amounted 
at the Inst census to 3,841 souls, of ivhom nearly a tliird ivoro 
Musalmnns. The village pays a revenue of Bs. 2,700 and forms 
part of the Oel estate. There is o colony of 'Nats here which has 
been recently settled in the village. Markets are held in the 
village tincc a week, and a small school is maintained here. 

BARWAB, Pargana Pasgawan*, Talisil Muhamdi. 

A largo village of considerable historicsil iniorosb situated in 
the oast of the pargana, in latitude 27“ 50' north and longitude 
SO® IS' cast, on the bronch road from Aurangabad to Muhamdi 
at a distance of some ton miles sonth'Oast of the latter and two 
miles from the Gumti. It formerly gave its name to an enormous 
pargana which comprised almost all the Muhamdi tahsil and a 
large portion of the Hardoi district. This was broken up on the 
death of Ibad-ullah Khan of Muliamdi, but Barwnr remained the 
hcadquortors of a small pargana till 1869, when it was united 
with Pasgawan. The place figures prominently in the district 
history as being the headquarters of the great Saiyid family, tlie 
descendants of Sadr Jahan of Pibani. It contains the ruins of a 
brick fort built by Ifawab hluqtodi Klinn in the time of Aurang- 
zob as well ns a decayed mud-walled sarai, two mosques and two 
Hindu temples. Barwar was held direct by Government from 
1785 till the first regular settlement, when it was granted to Irnclat 
Muliamm ad, who subsequently sold it. The villogo lands cover 1 ,452 
acres and are divided at present into six mahols. The largest 
portion, covering 1,261 acres, is held in joint zamindari tenure by 
Brahmans and Sriiyids ; a small mahal of eight acres is owned by the 
Baja of QUa Pai'tnbgarh, and the remainder belongs to Kayasth, 
Saiyid and Bairagi zamindars. The total revenue is Es, 2,060. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of tho village site large quantities of 
poppy, tobacco and vegetables arc grown. Tlie rest of the soil is a 
good loam, except in the east towards tho Gumti. Tho population 
at the last census numbered 4,054 fouls, of whom 1,258 were Musal- 
mans. Pasis constitute tho roost numerous Hindu caste. Barwar 
possesses a middle vernacular school, a small girls’ school, a cattle 
pound opened in 1902, and a bazar in wliich markets are hold twice 
a week. There is one sugar manufactory hero. 
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BHIRA, Pargana Bnus, TahsU Lakhimpue. 

.This is the prii^cipal village of the northern half of the 
pargana, lying in latitude 28° 20' north and longitude 80° 29' 
east, on the road from Gola to Palia at a distance of somo 36 
miles from Lakhimpur. Branch roads load to Bijua on the south- 
east and to Majhra Kalan and the Nepal border on the north. 
There is a railway station close to the village on the branch lino 
from Mailani to Sonaiipur. The market is of considerable 
importance and a large export trade has sprung up since the con- 
struction of the railwa}'. Bhira contains a police-station located 
in a mud-built structure standing outside the village, a post-office, 
a cattle-pouud and a primary school. Tho population, which in 
1869 amounted to 1,741 souls, had risen at the last census to 2,201 
persons, of whom 789 were Mucalmans. Brahmans form tho 
majority of tho Hindu inhabitout<!. The village lands are very 
extensive, covering 6,822 acres, and stretching from tho forest on 
the west to tho Marhaya neda on tho oast. Tho soil is mostly a 
high loam, but is of a poor quality, while tho place suffers from 
its unhealthy climate. The Aillage is owned by the representatives 
of Raj Gobardhan Singh at a revenue of Rs. 1,360. The history 
of the family has been given in Chapter III. 


BHUR Parganaj Tahsil Lakhimpub. 

This is the northoramost pargana of the Lakhimpur tahsil 
and consists of the north-western and laiger portion of the tract 
lying between the Chauka aud U1 rivers. Tho former separates 
it fiom Palia and Nighasan on the north and north-cast, and tho 
latter from Kukra-Mailani, Paila and Kheri on the south-west 
and south. Tho north-western boundary marches with tho 
Pilibhit aud Shahjahanpur districts, and the south-eastern with 
pargana Srinagar. Bhur covers an enormous extent of country, 
ffir in addition to some eighty square miles of reserved forest in 
tho Bhira range on the wost tho area is 193,194 acres or 301 
square miles. This amount is liablo to vaiy on accoimt of tho 
erratic action of the Chauka. At annexation tho tract consisted 
of two parganas known as Bhur and Aliganj, but these were 
shortly afterwatds amalgamated. The forest area was appro- 
priated by Government at an early date and was demarcated into 
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25 grants. Of the latter, eleven have been' subsequently 
incorporated into the reserved forest, ■while five are held in fee- 
simple by taluqdars, "six are regularly assessed to revenue, and 
three arc the property of Government. 

TJie forest land lies in the north and along the U1 in the 
west, while there is a patch of sdl and other jungle in the 
centre. The bulk of the pargana is fairly open country and 
not of a high quality. There are two well-defined tracts of 
different characteristics roughly corresponding to tho two ori- 
ginal parganas. In the old Bhur portion tho villages are 
mostly undulating, with a light soil, inclining to clay in the 
depressions, and extensive stretches of open grass waste. In 
Aliganj tho villages are better: tho surface is more level, and 
the soil a sti ff loam with occasional ridges of light gritly soil. 
Groves, which arc thin and scarce in the bhur tract, are hero 
numerous, and the village sites ‘arc larger and more compact. 
In the south-east, along the Srinagar border, arc a few villages 
with an alluvial soil resembling those of tho adjoining pargana, 
ond producing chiefly maize and rice. In tho northern portion 
the Chauka is tho predominating feature. Its course is most 
erratic and variable, especially in tho north. There is tho usual 
high bank, rising from 20 to 50 feet above the alluvial basin, but 
always at a considerable distance from the river. The lowlands 
arc cut up by innumerable channels and water-courses which at 
some time or other have formed tho temporary bed of the stream. 
Hero and there are to bo seen large semi-circular jhils, with a 
high sandy bank on one side ond a marsh on the other, represent- 
ing a bond in a deserted channel. Tho existing tributai^ 
streams of the Chauka are too numerous for a detailed descrip- 
tion. In the north is tho Marhaya, beyond which is a block of 
villages which are inundated by the Chauka floods and depend 
on the rice crop. Others arc the Barauncha, flo'wing along tho 
forest, tfie Junai ond the Kandhwa, The Junai formed tho 
boundary of the Aliganj pargana from its source in the central 
block of forest to tho Srinagar border j the rest of the boundary 
was afforded by the Barauueba as far as the Bhira forests. 

It is anly natural that o large portion of flio pargana 
should bo of a precarious character owing to its unhealthy climate 
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and the general uncertainty of the agriculture. The Chauka 
everywhere renders cultivation unstable in the north, and in the 
vicinity of the forest much damage is done by wild animals. 
Most of these villages, however, belong to large estates. The 
most precarious parts of the Aliganj tract arc the villages of 
Haraia, Bhatpurwa, Mushki, Basantpur and Mukaddarpur along 
the Ul, and Mirzapur and Amirbapur on the Junai near the 
Srinagar border. 

The proportion of cultivated land is necessarily somewhat low. 
At the first regular settlement it amounted to 49 per cent, and 
since that time there has been a considerable development, though 
much depends on the nature of the season. Tho famine of 1897 
affected the pargana in a marked degree, for cultivation greatl}’ 
declined, although tho subsequont recovery lias been complete. 
In 1904 the area under the plough was 100,574 acres or 52 per 
cent, of the whole, excluding the reserved forests. No less than 
70,891 acres wore cla«sod as culturablo, tho total comprising 
3,961 aores under groves, 83,649 acres of fallow, and 33,198 
acres of unreclaimed waste, much of which would never repay 
cultivation. Tho ban’en area is mainly under water or occupied 
by roads and sites, only 3,510 acres being classed as actually 
unculturable. The standard of cultivation is low, except round 
Aliganj and a few villages further north. The lioldings are 
uttusually large, and the tenants are constantly changing. The 
Jeharif harvest is always much larger than tho rabi, and on an 
average about 16 per cent, of the area cultivated boars a double 
crop. Rice is by far the most important staple, occupying nearly 
60 iper cent, of the cultivation in the Aliganj circle j next come 
urd, kodon, sugarcane, and maize in tho khorif, while in the rabi 
wheat takes the lead, followed by barley and gram. There is 
practically no irrigation except in the Aliganj tract, where unpro- 
tected wells ore numerous and can be mode without great difficulty. 

Rents are generally very low, and are paid In kind for 
about half the oultivated area. At tho last sottlemont the 
average cash rate was only Rs. 2'4 per acre for resident and 
Re. 1*8 per acre for non-residont tenants, the latter being very 
numerous. The chief cultivating castes arc Chamars, followed 
by Ahirs, Kurmis, Brahmans, Pasis and Musalmans. Tho 
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Kurmis and other good tenants are scarce, save in the best 
villages, and their average rate was Es. 3*7. The revenue at the 
summary assessment was Es. 36,703 and at the regular sottlo- 
ment was raised to Es. 73,075, to which smaE additions were 
subsequently made by reason of the resumption and assessment of 
some of the grants. The present final demand stands at Es. 98,763, 
including Es. 98,233 actually payable and Es. 630 nominal. The 
alluvial mahals w'ere assessed at Es. 525 in 1901. • . 

The population of the pargana at the 1881 census numbered 
8,894 souls. This rose in 1891 to 89,256, hut a great decrease 
followed the famine of 1897, and at the ensuing enumeration the 
total number of inhabitants had fallen to 80,298, of whom 
42,393 were males and 87,905 females. Hindus numbered 71,831, 
Musalmans 8,387, while SO were Christians, Aryas and others. 
These figures exclude the forest population, which is smaE and 
migratory. ^ There are no towns in the pargana and few largo 
viEages j the chief are Bhira, AEganj and Bijua, each of which 
has been separately mentioned. The old village of Bhur has long 
disappeared, though its site is stiE pointed out near AEganj. 
Means of communication arc fair. The north-west is traversed 
by the branch Hue from Mailani to Sonaripur, with a station at 
Bhira j but this only runs from January to June. Through the 
south rims the road from Lakhimpur to PiHbhit, from which 
branches take off at AEganj, one leading to Gola and the other 
to Bijua. The south-east is traversed by the road from Lakhim- 
pm: to Blhairigarh, crossing the Chauka by the Sirsi ferry, near 
which a branch leads to Bijua and Bhira. The latter is on the 
road from Gola to PaEa, much of which runs through the forest. 
The exteme eastern corner is crossed by the road from Lakhim- 
pur to Highasan vid Pachpeii ferry on the Chauka. 

Nothing is known of the early history of the pargana, which 
contains many old sites of great antiquity. It seems probable 
that the forests are of comparatively recent origin, for the numerous 
brick-strewn heaps along its edge, denoting former ^^llages, and 
the remnants of masonry that are to bo found in the most remote 
spots, give credence to the popular traEtion that this tract was 
once cultivated and populous. In later days the Bachhils wore 
the ruEng clan, and this great chieftain, Chhipi Khan, had bis 
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stronghold at Kamp in the oxtromo north-wosfc, where the 
mins of his fort and a lomple aro to he soon. After their over- 
throw tho Ahbans seized Aliganj, and Bhur passed into the hands 
of the Jangro ancestors of tho present taluqdars of Bhira and 
Eamnagar. Most of tho Ahbans are Musalmans. Tho pargano 
now con'tnins 175 villages, divided into 2l7 mnhals. Of tho latter, 
102 aro hold by taluqdars, three aro Government property, SO aro 
hbld.in single and 19 in joint zamindari tenure, ton are patti- 
darh and three bhaiyaohara. The chief landowners are tho 
Jangros, of whom tho Bhur taluqdar owns 43 mnhals, while 30 
belong to the Bijua estate. The Raja of Ocl has eight mohals, 
known as tho Rasulpanah estate, and tho Rani of Mahowa four* 
mahals. Throe villages belong to tho Raja of Partabgarh, two 
to the Rana of Khajurgaon, and eleven villages and one mahal 
in the'old Aliganj pargana, constituting the Mirzapur estate, to 
the Musalman taluqdar of Jalalpur. In addition to these, 19 
villages are owned by Musalman, and 14 by Hindu, Ahbans • 
two belong to Saiyids and nine to Pathans ; nine to the Goshains 
of Gola, seven to Brahmans, six to Kayasths, two to Banias, one 
to Knrmis, and two are tho property of Europeans. Tho chief 
zamindars are tho Musalman Ahbans of Bburwara, now repre- 
sented by Muhammad Khalil-ullah Khan, who owns 1C whole 
villages hud part of ono other; and the Hindu Ahbans of 
Bnnsi, a ]jroperty consisting of ono -whole viUago and shares in 
six others. The old Baohhil proprietors have completely dis- 
appeared. 


BIJUA, Fa/i'gana Bninj, TaliaU LAimiMPtrii. 

' This village lies in the centre of the pargana, in latitude 
28® IG' north and longitude 80® 37' oast, on tho road from Bhira 
to Hariabad and Khairigarh, which is here joined by a branch 
road running northw'nrds from Aliganj. It is a largo village with 
several hamlets, covering a totol area of 4,641 acres. Tho north- 
ern portion is intersected by. the Marhaya tiaU, a tributary of 
tho'Chauka, while along the southern boundary flows tho Baraun- 
cha. Cultivation is stable, but poor; tho place has declined 
of late years, for in 1891 there' wore 2,832 inhabitants, while at 
the last census tho total had fallen to 2,273. The groat majority 
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of the residents are Chamars. The village is assessed at 
Es. 1,900, and is chiefly noticeable as being the headquarters of 
the taluqa of the hite Baj Gobardhan Singh of the jangre family 
of Bhur. There is a school here, a bazar in which markets arc 
held twice a week and a cattle-pound dating from October 1901. 


BIRSINGHPUR, Pargana FraozA.BA.i), TaJisil Nighasait. 

A large taluqdari village belonging to the Raikwar Raja of 
Mnllanpur. It lies in latitude 27® 62' north and longitude 
81® 13' cast on the road from Isanagar to Firozabad, at a distance 
of little more than a mile south of the former. The village lands 
cover 1,833 acres and consist of high level soil of good quality 
and well cultivated. They ate assessed to a revenue of Rs. 1,675. 
The place contained at the la^t census a population of 2,423 souls, 
of whom one-fifth were Musalmans. Kurmis are the chief cul- 
tivating caste. There is a large upper primory school here, but 
no bazar, the market being held at Isanagar. 

DAULATPUE, Pargana and TaJisil Nigbcasaa”. 

A village on the left bank of the Chouka and on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Khairigarh, in latitude 28® 16' north and 
longitude 80® 47' east. It consists of a large number of hamlets 
scattered over an area of 3,611 acres. It contained at the last 
census a population of 2,463 persons, a large proportion of whom 
are Mmuos. The village is well cultivated, consisting for the 
most part of rice land, wHle to the south towards the river the 
soil is lighter and a large amount of maize is grown. The 
revenue demand is Rs. 2,400 and is paid by the heirs of Gobardhan 
Singh, the Jangre taluqdar of Bijua. Markets are held twice a 
week in the adjoining village of Bamhanpur. 

DHAUEAHRA, Pargana Dhaurahba, TcJisU, Nighasan. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town on the south 
bank of the Sukhni mcr in the centre of the paigana, standing 
in latitude 27® 59' north and lon^tude 81® 6' cost, ot a distance 
of 20 miles by the unmetalled road from Lakhimpur. Other 
roads lead to Sisaiya on the road from Isanagar to Matera ghdt, 
and to Kardhaiya on the road from Matera to Nighasan. To 
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the nortli and west of the town tbero are numerous groves. 
Dhanrahra contains a police-station, cattle-pound, post-office, a 
brancli dispensary and a village fiebool. The thana is a kaclvcha 
building, situated to the south of tho town. A market is held 
here twice a week. The population in 1901 numbered 5,G69 
persons, oi whom 3,664 were Hindus, 2,096 Musalmans, and 9 
Christians. In addition to those there are 75G persons residing 
in hamlets beyond tho limits of the Act XX town. The place 
has grown largely since 1869, when there were but 4,256 
inhabitants. Thera are three mosques and four temples in the 
Xilaco. 

Dhanrahra occupies a position of some interest in local 
annals. It is said to derive its namo from Doorha, a sm.all 
ruined temple or 'niatasthan near the town, and according to 
tradition was the capital of a Pasi principality, which w’ns over- 
thrown by the Bisons. At a later date it became famous as the 
place where the Jangro Eaja, Jodha Singh, was killed in the 
fight with Raja Sital Parshad, tho Nnrim of Khairabad. His 
tomb and that of liis slayer, a Saiyid, follow'or of tho Nazim, lie 
within a stone’s throw' of each other. 

During the mutiny of 1857, tho fugitives from Shahjnhan- 
pur and Muhamdi, escaping towards Lucknow, sought tho pro- 
tection of tho Dhaurahra Baja, but he, being pressed by the 
Lucknow Darbar, gave them up to their enemies. For this 
disloyalty to British nile, the Raja was tried and hanged ; his 
estates were confiscated, and a portion of thorn, comprising 
seventeen villages containing 43 square miles, w’ns made over as 
part of a grant to Captain John Hearsey, of tho old Oudh Con- 
tingent, for good seryico rendered to tho British Government. 
This estate was sold by Captain Hearsoy to Colonel Boilcan, ot 
the Bengal Cavalry, who again sold it to the Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapurthala, the present ownor. Tho latter’s agent for his Kheri 
property, who is generally an honorary magistrate, has his head- 
quarters here. 

Dhaurahra is odrainistorod under Act XX of 1856. The 
Act was first applied in 1876, -but in Soptombor, 1881, tho town 
was constituted a municipality. The latter was abolished with 
effect from the 1st of July, 1889, and tho provisionB of Act XX 
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^roro again applied in the following month. Tlie income ia 
derived from the usual hoiuso-tax wliich in 1903 amounted to 
Rs. 460, giving an incklcnco of Ro. 0-14-3 por assessed lioiiso and 
Ro. 0-1-6 per head of population. TJio town contained 979 
houses, of winch 517 wore assessed to taxation. The total 
income for the j'oar, including a balance of Rs. 149, was Rs. 809, 
the remainder being derived from various sourcos. The expen- 
diluro was Rs, 651, and was devoted to the usual objects; 
Rs. 342 to the up-keep of tbo police force, Rs. 180 to conserv- 
ancy, Rs. 100 to minor local improvements, and the rest to the 
cost of collection and other miscellaneous heads. 


DHAURAHRA Pargana, Talisil Niohasajs-. 

This is a very lorgc pargana in the cast of the district, and 
consists of a stretch of country extending eastwards from the 
Chauka, which separates it from Srinagar of tko Lakhimpur 
tahpil. On the north it is bounded by pargana Jfighnsan, on the 
south by tho Tambaur pargaua of Sitapur, and on the cast by tbo 
Bahraich district and pargano JFirozabad. The Bahraich boun- 
dary is tho rivor Kauriala or Ghagrn, and that of Sitapur on the 
south is for some distance formed by the Dahawar, a stream 
which now carries tho hulk of tho waters of the Chauka into the 
Ghagra. Washed on three sides by rivers, all more or less erratic 
in their action, the area of the pargana is necessarily a variable 
quantity. At the first regular settlement it was 166,463 acres, 
but since that time it has increased by nearly 10,000 acres, the 
total in 1904 being 176,627 acres or 274 square miles, while at 
the Inst settlement it was very much larger. 

All the rivers come down in flood during the rains, but their 
action vniies greatly. The deposit left by the Rauriala is very 
unfertile, as tho current is so strong that only the heavy particles ' 
of sand remain: consequently the land along that river is 
poor and sandy, and the villages ore inferior and cut qp by 
numerous ravines and watercourses. Tho Chauka, on the other 
hand, is a beneficial stream, in. spite of its vagaries: it brings 
down quantities of rich alluvial deposit locally known as jpcwi, 
which produces good crops of rice in years of favourable flooding. 
Unusually heavy floods, however, bring sand instead, and at all 
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times the alluvial deposit is inferior to tlio old high land irhich is 
cut away. The interior of the pargana is a plain of considerable 
fertilityj but cut up and broken by a maze of streams and water- 
courses, the chief of which are the Sukhni and the upper reaches 
of the Dahawar. The soil is generally loam, but hero and there 
are to bo found expanses of poor gritty soil, locally termed iapar 
or bJmr, while in the depressions there is clay. These depressions 
are similar to those in pargana Bhur, and are generally formed 
by bends in old wator-obannels; tbc largest is a fine and pictur- 
esque sheet of wator lying to the south of Bamia Bihar. The whole 
tract is feverish and unhealthy, and many of the inhabitants 
suffer from goitre. There is no forest in the pargana, the waste 
lands being covered with tamarisk and dense grass jungle. Most 
of the villages are precarious naturally, especially, those along 
the rivers; but as they belong to large estates they require no special 
attention. 

Tho cultivation is on tho whole poor, though fairly good in 
the villages of tho central tract. Tho average holdings are 
unusually large and a very high percentage of the land is held 
by non-resident tenants. Tho khnrif harvest is by far the more 
important, occupying nearly 80 per cent, of tho total .area culti- 
vated, as against some 47 per cent, in the rabi. The double-cropped 
area is largo, amounting to about 27 per cent, on an average. 
Rico, maize and kodon constitnte almost the entire kharif harvest, 
tho first i»redominating in tho west, and tho others in the east of 
' the pargana. The rice crop depends on tho river floods, being apt 
to fail if they are excessive or deficient; the best villages are those 
which grow both rico and maize. Sugarcane is almost unknown 
in this pargana, which thus presents a great contrast to those of 
the Muhamdi tahsil. In tho rabi, barley takes the lead, followed 
by wheat and j)eas, which together occupy nearly the whole sown 
area. There is practically no irrigation, as is the case through- 
out the Nighasan tahsil. Tho areo cultivated is fairly large, 
considering tho general nature of the tract. At the first regular 
settlement it amounted to 64 per cent, of the w'hole, and the 
subsequent development has boon but small. At the last assess- 
ment it had increased slightly, but so had tho total area of the 
pargana, and the proportion remained tho same. In 1904 tho 
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land tmder the plough covered 96,088 acres or nearly 55 per cent.; 
but the increase is much greater if the extension of double-crop- 
ping be taken into account. The culturable area was 52,281 acres, 
including 3,967 acres of groves and a large amount of fallow, 
both old and new, 28,533 acres in all; much of the remainder 
would not repay tillage. The barren area, 27,158 acres, is mainly 
under water, most of the rest being occupied by sites and groves 
while the actually unculturable land was only 3,735 acres. 

Grain rents are somewhat more prevalent than money pay- 
ments. At the last settlement the average cash rental was 
Rs. 2*6 per acre — a very low figure. The cultivators are mainly 
low caste: Ahirs are the most numerous, followed by Chamars, 
Kurmis, Muraos, Brahmans, Musalmans and Pasis. The last 
claim descent from the Baipasis, who are said to have held the 
pargana in ancient days ; the Kurmis, too, were once the lords of 
the soil in the south. Many of them were afterwards settled hore 
by Shuja-ud-daula. Muraos pay the highest rent, about Es. 4 
on an average, while Eajputs and Eayasths pay imder a rupee 
per acre. The revenue at the summary assessment was Es. 37,142 
rising to Es. 81,325 at the regular settlement. The present final 
demand stands at Es. 1, ‘05,330 gross and Es. 1,01,840 net: the tem- 
porary demand for the alluvial mahals, settled in 1901, is Es. 3,490. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 was 88,334. This rose 
to 89,928 and at the last census Dhaurahm contained 90,520 inhab- 
itants, of whom 46,992 were males and 43,528 females. Classi- 
fied by religions, there were 78,918 Hindus, 11,588 Musalmans, 
and 14 Sikhs and others. The only town in the pargana is Dhau- 
rahra; but there are many large villages, especially in the north. 
The chief are Eamia Bihar, Simri, Kofara, Dulhi and Matera, 
which are separately described. Communicaiuons are fair, but 
are greatly interrupted by the numerous streams. In the south 
there are no roads, but Dhaurabra is connected by unmetalled roads, 
with Lakbimpur on the west, Firozabad on the south-east, and 
Nigbasan on the north-west. From the last a branch runs to 
Matera on the Kauriola, whence another road runs south to Bisaiya 
and Firozabad. 

The history of the pargana is obscure. It is said to have been 
held in mediseval times by Alha, the Banaphar warrior of Joya 
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Chandra of Kanau]. It was later the property of the Pasis and 
then of the Bisens. The pargana was not known by this name 
till 1734, when it was constituted by Safdar Jang out of Khairi- 
garh, Firozabad, Kheri, and perhaps Qila Nawagarh, It was 
then held by the Jangres, who came in the reign of Alamgir and 
seized Dhaurahra and a vast extent of country. They ejected the 
Bisens after continuous fighting up to 1822. The subsequent 
history is that of the Jangres up to the mutiny, and the story 
has been told in Chapter V. When the Dhaurahra estate was 
confiscated nearly three-quarters of the pargana came into the 
hands of Government and was distributed to Ca]>tain Hearsey, 
Captain Orr, and others, much of whose land was subsequently . 
purchased by the Raja-i-Bajgan of Kapurthala. At the present 
time the pargana contains 121 villages, divided into 133 mahals. 
Of the latter, 74 are owned by taluqdars three are Government 
property, 47 are held in single, and nine in joint zamindari tenure. 
There are no coparcenary communities in Dhaurahra. The chief 
taluqdars are the Baja-i-Eajgan of Kapurthala, with the Dhau- 
rahra estate of 21 mahals j the Rani of Khairigarh with the Kafara 
estate of 20 mahals ^ and the Kayasths of Sarawan Baragaon in 
Har^oi, who own 14 mahals known as the Sarsawa property. 
Others are the Saiyid taluqdar of Jalalpur in Hardoi, holding six 
'mahals known as the Muhammadpur estate j the Jangre taluqdar 
of Isanagar with six mahals j the Chauhan Raja of Oel, who has tho 
single village of Bhanwanpur; the Rani of Mahewa with three ^ 
mahals; the Gaur taluqdar of Katesar, who owns the single village 
of Khanipur ; and Mr. Hearsey of Mamri, who has two villages 
known as the Gulariha and Matera .grants. The chief zamindars 
are the Sikh grantees, Sardar Jogendra Singh of Aira, who owns 
twelve villages, and Sardar Sant Singh of Rainiwith ten villages. 
The remaining land is chiefly in the iJossession of Kayasths, 
Kurmis, Dodhs, and Rajputs of different olans. 


‘ DTJLHI, Pcvi'gaTia DnAUBAHRA, TaTisU Highasak. 

A very large village on the northern borders of the par- 
gana, lying in latitude 28® 9' north and longitude 80® 68' east, 
some four miles west of Ramia Bihar and two miles to the south 
of_^ Rardhaiya on the road from Highasan to Matera. The 
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village lands cover no less than 6,239 acres: the eastern half lies 
low and is subject to dooding from the largo Kacsari jhil on the 
boundary, but the western portion is higher and produce^ fine 
crops of maize. The population is somewliat scattered, but most 
of the inhabitants reside in the main site which clusters round 
the ruins of the old fort. At the last cen-'US Dnlhi contained 
3,902 inhabitants, of whom 655 were Musalmans, Lodbs arc the 
prevailing Hindu caste. The village belongs to the Hani of 
Khairigarb, having formerly been included in the confiscated 
Raikwar estate, and is assessed to a revenue of Es. 4.250. 
There is a small school hero and a bazar. 


RIROZABAI), Pargana Rikozabab, Tohsil RiGHiSAy. 

Tho place which pvos its name to the pargana of Firozabnd 
is an insignificant village in the south-east corner of the district, 
lying in latitude 27° 40^ north and longitude 81° 15' cast, 
between the Kauriala and tho branch road from Isanagar to 
Katauliand Mallanpur, at a distance of 6 miles south-east of 
Isanagar and eighteen miles from Dhaurahra. The place is said 
to have been founded by Fiioz Shah on his journey to Rabraicb, 
but it has no history and the sole remnants of antiquity arc the 
ruins of a small mud fort. Tho population at the last census 
niunbercd 1,089 souls, including 101 Musalmans, the bulk of the 
inhalntants being Lodhs and Abirs. The village belongs to the 
Raja of Mallanpur. It has an area of S95 acres, and is well 
cultivated; most of the land is higlilying loam, but in the north 
there is a depression, while the centre is traversed by a small 
watercourse. Tho revenue is Rs. 1,075. An aided school is 
maintained here. Tho cattle-pound is in the adjoining 'snlloge of 
Shdkhupnr. 

FIROZABAD Pargana, Tahsil Niohasax. 

This pargana occupies tho oxtromo south-eastern comer of 
the district, extending north and west from the point of junction 
of the Rauriala on the cast, which separates it from the Bahraich 
district, and tho Dahawar river on tho south, which forms tho 
Sitapur boundary. To the west and north lies pargana Dhau- 
rahra, from which it is divided by an aitificiol boundary. Tlie 
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Avestom portion of the pavgana is drained by the Sukhni river, 
which flows in an extremely irregular course from north to south 
into the Dahawar at the south-western corner of the pargana and 
which probably represents an old channel of the latter river. 
The Dahawar as well as the Chaukais very erratic and changes 
its course from year to year. Up to 1896 the Dahawar was an 
( insignificant stream, but tbe result of the floods of that year was 
that the Dahawar formed a connection between the Chauka and 
the Kauriala and for a time carried along its channel the bulk 
of the waters of the. former river, which has now partly returned 
to its former bed. Being thus washed on three sides by constantly- 
changing rivers, the area of the pargana varies from year to year. 
Very recently two villages have been cut off by the Kauriala 
and are now included in the Bahraich district, and this sort of 
thing is continually taking place. 

The total area of the pargana, at the recent settlement, was 
106,464 acres or 166 square miles. In 1872 the area was 162 


square miles; while in 1904 there had been a still fimther 
increase, as the total was recorded as 110,016 acres or nearly 173 
square miles. The whole of the south of the pargana is cut up 
by channels and ravines. The villages are situated on the high 
land, while there is a varying quantity of low-lying land on 
which a good deal of rice is grown. As far as this pargana is 
concerned the Kauriala is a useless river. Tbe annual floods 
leave behind them nothing but sand in the tarai, as owing to the 
^olenco of the stream the lighter particles which should form 
^am avo carried away, leaving merely the heavier sand. The 
Chauka and the Dahawar on the other hand in ordinary years 
leave a fairly rich and useful loam behind them, the deposit 
being locally known as pan. The central tract of the pargana is 
a fine level plain of stable cultivation, the soil being a good 
loam easily worked, with no necessity for irrigation, which is 
practically non-existent here. In the west and south-west are 
Bomo mixed villages, like those in Dhaurahra, in which rice is 
grown m the lowlands and maize in the higher fields. The 
■vi inges along the rivers are precarious and apt to suffer from 
floods; those along the Dahawar were greatly damaged in 1895. 
M’hon large tracts of good soil were cut a^^-ay by the river as it 
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TIio population of the pargana at the census of 1881 num- 
bered 55,006. Since that date there has been . a considerable 
increase: the total rose to 61,110 in 1891, and at the. last census 
there were 63,64.1 inhabitants, of -whom 83,087 were males and 
30,661 females. Classified according to religions, there -wore 
66,604 Hindus, 8,109 MuKilmans and 28 others, chiefly Christ- » 
ians. The only town in the pargana is Isanagar ; Mrozabad itself 
is an insignificant village, and besides these there is hardly a 
place with a population of any si^, except Si&aiya in the north 
and the scattered agricultural, villages of JBirsinghpur and 
Adlispur. The pargana is difiSicult of access owing to the rivers and 
the numerous small streams, and communications are poor. A 
road leads from Dhaurahra to I&anagar and Katauli in the south, 
and from this a branch takes off at Sisaiya, running north to 
Matera on the Hauriala. 

The history of the pargana is almost identical with that of 
Dhaurahra. It was formerly held by the Bisens, who were 
expelled after repeated conflicts by the Jangre Chauhans of Bhur. 
Those wore in turn brought low at the death of Baja Jodha 
Singh in 1777. One of his relatives, Chain Singh, was 
allowed a few patches of land rent-free for his maintenance j but 
ho gradually increased his possessions and in 1797 acquired the 
mahal of Isanagar, which is now represented by the taluqa of 
that name. The south of the pargana belongs to the Baikwars 
of Mallan^ur, a branch of the Baundi house in Bohraich. Their 
property at first lay in the Sitapur district, but one of the 
Mallanpur chieftains crossed the Dahawar and seiaed the lands 
in the south of this pargana, which appaiently were then held by 
the Brahmans of Gopalpur and others who claim to have obtained 
their rights from Maharaja Tikait Bai, the minister of Asaf-ud- 
daula. At the present time the pargana contains 88 villages 
divided into 95 mahals. Of the latter, 93 arc owned by taluqdars 
and the remaining two in joint zamindari tenure; they form a single 
village, owned by Kurmis. The chief taluqdar is the Baikwar 
Raja of Mallanpur, who bolds 51 villages and three mahals* 26 
villages and six mahals belong to the Jangre taluqdar of Isanagar 
and two villages and six mahals to the Baja-i-Rajgan** of 
Kapmthala, being pait of the confiscated estate of Dhaurahra. 
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temple of Mahadeo is a shivala of the oi’dinaiy typo^ with this 
peculiarity that it stands below tho level of the surrounding 
ground, the Ungam slanding'jLn a land of well about four foot 
deep. This temple is supposed to bo the central spot of a largo 
tract of sacred ground. There are four gates on the borders of 
this holy land, at an equal distance of twelve 7cos or eighteen 
miles from the centre. These are at Dcokali in the east, Shah pur 
on the north, Mati in Shahjahanpur on the west andBarkhar on' 
the south. At Deokali there is still a Surajkund, a tank built in 
honour of tho sun, at which religious assemblies take place, and 
possibly, in days previous to Buddhism, Gola was a centre of sun. 
worship. Through one of these gates all pilgrims are supposed lo 
pass before approaching the shrine. 

Tho tombs of tho Goshains are small structures witli fluted 
cupolas, and are evidently taken from tho x’Jittorn of Buddhist 
stupas. They are supposed to be celibates and are buried, os 
usual, in a sitting posture. Most of tho tombs stand close to the 
great tank, a masonry structure surrounded by flights of steps 
coming down to tho water. 

The ancient history of Gola is now merely a matter of tradi- 
tion. According to the Goshains tho image of Mahadeo came 
here by pure accident. When the giant Havana was attempting 
to carry Mahadeo to Ceylon, the deity told him that ho would 
only suffer his image to be removed on condition that it should 
not touch ground, as where it should bo placed, there it would 
remain. Havana accordingly sot out and on arriving at Gola, was 
obliged to entrust his charge to an Ahir boy for a few minutes. 
The boy grew tired and placed the stone on the ground, where it 
remained, and Havana on his return was iinablo lo move it. Tho 
origin of the tanlc and the brick cylinder in tho centre, whence 
the water-supply is maintained, is said to be as follows:—— A young 
Brahman girl happened one day to kill a calf, and in horror at 
the deed ran off to hang herself, choosing l)y chance the tree that 
grew over the sldne of Gola. By her action she disturbed tho 
deity, who bade her leave him in peace and go dig in a spot hard 
by. 3he went to her relations and told her story. They helped 
her to dig and, after making a deep excavation, found the calf 
buried alive. This hole became tho somce of tho tank. The 
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water-suiiply is very scanty and tho tank has no outlet, so that 
the water becomes of a dull green colour and very impure. After 
one of tho big festivals it is absolutely filthy j respectable pilgrims 
indeed decline to bathe in it, and instead put 'a drop of water on 
their forehead, a ceremony called vuct/i'jan, which is hold to be 
equally cificacious. 

The lingavi is a round stone, probably a portion of a Buddhist 
pillar. It beam the mark of a heavy blow, caused, according to 
one account, by tho thumb of Havana, or dse, a more probable 
account, by the mace of an iconoclast Musalman. Tho story goes 
that Aur.ang 2 cb attempted to pull up the stone with chains and 
elephants, but without avail, and that when the emperor approached 
tlio spot, flamos burst out of the ground, and the dismayed 
monarch consequently en dowed the shrine with oxtonsivo rent-fre e 
lands>_ 


HAIDARABAD, Dargana Haidababad, TaJisil 
Muhamdi. 

Tliis village, which ^vos its namo to tho pargana, lies 
in latitude 28° 3' north and longitude 80® 25' cast, on tho cost 
side of tho unmotallcd road from Hasla to Mamri, at a distance 
of a mile and a half from its junction unth tlic road from Lakliim- 
pur and Gola to Shahjahanpur and five miles south-west from 
Gola. The place is said to have been founded by one Saiyid 
Haidar, and was in tho possession of the Pihani Saiyids, tho 
builders of tho now mined brick fort, during their occupation of 
Muhamdi. It afterwards passed into the hands of the Ahbans, 
but when Lono Singh’s property was confiscated in 1868 it was 
boslowod on the Baja of Partabgarh, whoso suoocs'or now holds it. 
Tho inhabitants reside in a single site and about onc-third of them 
are hlusalmans. Tlio population, which in 18D1 numborod 1,559, 
amounted at the last census to 1,731. They aro mainly agricul- 
turists, but there arc a few sugar-boilers and Banias. A market is 
held twice a week in the village, and there is a small primary 
school, as AToU os a masonry mosque and temple lately erected by 
the inhabitants. The village lands cover 732 acres, and aro well 
cultivated; the jungle which formerly existed having almost 
disappeared. The revenue is Rs. 850. 
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HAIDARABAD Pargana^ Tahsil Muhaudi. 

This pargana forms the north-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
and lies to the east of the Kathna river, -which separates it from 
Atwa Piparia and Magdapur. It is of irregular shape, bouuded 
on the north by Kukra MaUani, on the east by Paila, and on the 
south by Paila. In its present form it includes the old pargana 
of Sikandarabad, -which constitutes the south-eastern portion and 
was incorporated with Haidarabad iu 1869. On the whole, the 
pargana is the best in the tahsil, and only inferior to Khori of all 
the iiarganas of the district. Along the Kathna is a low lying 
bdt of forest, with an average breadth of about two miles ; while 
on the northern border is more forest, wbioh exercises an injurious 
influence on the crops in its vicinity. In the east is a long sandy 
ridge, which apparently represents the bod of an old river; but 
the bulk of the pargana is of a very fine quality. Prom a narrow 
strip of somewhat inferior soil in the north the level slowly rises 
to a firm rich loam, some of which, between Ahmadnagar and 
Ajan, is the most fertile in the district. To the south the loTjel 
sinks agaiii/and about the source of the Saroyan the land lies 
low and in wet years suffers from excessive moisture. The 
surface is nearly level; there are occasional depressions in which 
the soil inclines to clay, yielding good crops of rice ; but the most 
notable feature of the pargana is the sugarcane, which is almost 
unequalled and fetches a considerably higher price than any other 
in the Shahjahanpur market. There are no very precarious 
•villages; the worst form part of large estates, and only two, 
Amilia in the extreme north and Bahora in the oast, require 
special attention. 

The total area of the pargana is 61,763 acres or 96 square 
miles. The proportion cultivated is high for this distiict and the 
development of the tract has been rapid. At the first regular 
settlement only 47 per cent, of the land was under the plough ; 
from 1884 to 1895 the average cultivation was no more than this, 
but in the last year of the period it bad risen to over 66 per cent! 
and since the last settlement inogress has been still more marked. 
In 1904 the cultivated area was no less than 40,668 acres or 66 
per cent, and 8,098 acres bore a double crop. The culturablo area 
was 16,809 acres, including 2,101 acres of grove land, and most 
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of this was jungle and other wi4c whieli ha<s not yet hocu 
reclaimed. The remaining area of 5,380 acre.'S wa« classed as 
barren, but nearly all of this was either under water or occupied 
by roads and buildings, the actually luioulturable land being only 
222 acres. The proiwrtion of irrigated land is fairly high, 
amounting on an average to nearly a thii-d of the cultivation ; there 
are numerous tanks, but 'wells form the chief source of suppl)'. 
The latter arc mainly unpi-otcctcd and can be madein most places. 
TTator is generally found near the surface, and the dhenhli or 
lever is the system usually employed. The area occupied by the 
kharif and rabi harvests is in most years approximately equal. 
In the former rice largely predominates followed by sugarcane, 
kodon and pulses; in the rabi wheat and gram occupy almost the 
entire area sown. 

The cultivation is better than in other parts of the tahsil. 
The chief tenant castes are Kurmis, followed by Ahirs, Brahmans, 
Pasis and Musalmans. Bents are mainly paid in cash, the 
nverago rate at the last settlement being Es. 4‘5o per acre. Very 
slight differences are observed in the ease of the various caste?, 
Kurmis paying Ks. 5 and Brahmans Ks. 4’28, while none pay 
more and only tho few Eajputs less. The revenue demand at 
the summary sottlemont was Rs. 30,208, and this was raised to 
Es. 36,740 at the regular assessment, although this excludes the 
demand for several grants which were subsequently resumed. 
The net expiring revenue was Es. 41,450, and at tho last revision 
a considerable enhancement was imposed. Tho final gross 
revenue is Es. 63,297, of which Es. 53,077 constitutes tho actually 
realizable demand. The former represents an addition of 29 per 
cent, to the old revenue. 

The population of the pargana is for more dense than in 
other parts of tho Muhamdi tahsil and has grown rapidly of 
late years. In 1881 there were 40,761 inhabitants, rising to 
47,513 in 1891 ; while at the last census the pargana contained 
55,220 souls, with an average of 675 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied by leligjlons there were 46,863 Hindus, 8,334 Musalmans 
and 29 others, chiefly Christians. The most important place in 
the pargana is Grola; but there are several large villages, such as 
Haidarabad, Ahmadnagar and Sikandarabad, which have been 
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separately mentioned, and one or two others, such ns Mamri, 
Alipnr and Ajan, have considerable popxilations. Means of 
communication are gcnei'ally good. The Luckno'w, Sitapiir and 
Bareilly Rail-way traverses the north-east corner, with a station 
at Gola. Through this jilace runs the main road from Lakliim- 
pur to Shahjahanpur, metalled from Gola to Mamri. Branch 
roads run from Gola to Aliganj in Bhur, to Bhira on the north, 
and to Khutar in Shahjahanpur, and from Mamri to Piparia and 
Pa-svayan on the wdst, and to Kasta and Sitapur on the south. 
The southern half of the pargana is served by the direct road 
from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi. 

Haidarabad formerly belonged to the great pargana of Bhur- 
wara, long held by the Ahbans and aftorAvards by the Muhamdi 
Saiyids and their successors. The Ahbans subsequently recov- 
ered much of their possessions, while the other proprietors are 
of comparatively recent origin. The tract largely owes its pros- 
perity to Mansa Ram, one of the Muhamdi ohakladars, who 
settled here many Kurmis, Avhose descendants in several cases ha\’o 
preserved their proprietary right. Rolics of the Saiy id supremacy 
are to be seen in the ruined forts at Ahmadnagar, Mulmmmadabad 
and olseAvhere, In many places are to be soon tho curious fluted 
cupolas Avluch mark the tombs of ihe Goshains of Gola. 


At the present time the pargana contains 108 villages, divided 
into 192 mahalsj of the latter 67 are OAvned by taluqdars, 71 aro 
held in single and 62 in joint zamindori tenure, eleven in patti- 
’dari, while one is bhaiyachara. Tho chief taluqdars are tho Musal- 
man Ahbans of Kotwara and Raipur; tho former oAvns 14 Avholo 
viUa^s and two mahak, and the latter 14 villages and one mnhal. 
Mr Hearsay of Mamri holds fivo villages and six mohals ; fivo 
ylloges belong to the Saiyid Rani of Shahpur, forming the 
Ahmadnagar ®tale; three villages and ono mahal to the Kurmi 
ta uqdar of Paila ; threo villages to the Raja of Pnrtabgarh : one 
vrllage^and one mahal to tho Rani of Mahewa; and one mabal 
to the taluqdar ofBasaidih in Sitapur. Of tho zamin- 
dars, Khattns own eight villages, Goshains, Brahmans and 

fZf TpT ' Musalmans, chiefly 

Salads and Pathans, and the rest by Kurmis, Rajputs, Banins 
and others, but their holdings aro very small. 
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ISANAGAR, Pargana Fikozabad, TaJisH Nighasait. 

This village is the headquarters of the taluqa of Thakur 
IR-aghuraj Siugh of the Jangre clau^the history of 'whose faniil}' h as 
been given in Chapter III. It lies on the road from Dhaurahra 
to Mallanpur at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
former, in latitude 27“ 54^ N. and longitude SO® 13' E., on 
the high bank of the Eauriala which flows some four miles to 
the east. The village clusters round the old brick fort of the 
Chauhans, and the whole was in former days surrounded by a 
bastioned wall. It contained at the last census a population of 
3,750 souls, of whom 835 were Musnlmans, while Brahmans are 
the predominant Hindu caste. Isanagar possesses a mud-built 
police-station, post-office, cattle-poimd and a primary school. 
The place is in a flourishing condition and has largely increased 
in size of late years, the census of 1869 showing only 2,216 
inhabitants. The bazar, in which markets are held twice a week, 
is of considerable local importance, and the annual sales of 
cotton fabrics are said to amount to Es. 8,000. The village is 
almost surrounded by mango and. jamum groves, and the enormous 
area occupied by these trees is a bar to extensive cultivation, com- 
bined with the presence of an unusual large proportion of high- 
caste tenants. The area of the village is 2,032 acres j most of this 
is good soil, while to the north-east is a stretch of rice land. The 
revenue is Es. 1,750, of which Es. 400 are paid by the Eaja-i- 
Eajgan of Kapurthala, who acquired 354 acres by purchase, and 
the rest by the resident taluqdar. 

KAFAEA, Pargana Dhatteahka, Talisil Eighasan. 

This large village forms part of the Khairigarh estate 
belonging to Eani Surat Kunwar. It lies in latitude 28® 

N. and longitude 81® 3' E., on the road from Dhaurahra to 
Nighasnn, at a distance of some six miles from the former and 16 
miles from the tahsil headquarters. It is built on the high bank 
of the Sulrhni, midway between the Chauka and Kauriala rivers. 
It is a fine and well-populated village with an area of 4,399 
acres, assessed at Es. 4,400. The soil is in places uneven, but the 
bulk of it is of a good quality. Beside the main site, there are 
numerous hamlets, with a total population at the last census of 
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4,034 persons, of whom 474 were Mnsalmans, while Eurmis, 
Chamars and other low caste Hindus constitute the hulk of the 
remainder. Kafara possesses a cattle-pound, datingfrom 1892,an 
upper primary school and a bazar known as Bikramgauj, in 
which markets are held twice a w'eek. To the west of the 
village site on the edge of a jhil stands the temple of Lilanath 
Mahadeo, with a masonry tank adjoining it. The place is of great 
local sanctity and a large fmr is held here annually in Baisakh, 

KAIMAHRA, Pargana. Khebi, TaksU LAKHruptJR. 

A largo village on the western borders of the pargana, in 
latitude 27® 67' north and longitude 80® 38' east, on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi and Shahjahanpur, at a distance 
of about nine miles west from the district headquarters. It lies 
close to the Phardahan station and is connected with the railway 
by a small road, which continues south to Eondhi on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Mitauli and Aurangabad. The river 
Jamwari' forms the western boTmdary of the village, which is 
well situated in the midst of mango groves, which swarm with 
monkeys. Kaimahra is the headquarters of the estate of that 
name, which is now under the management of the Court of Wards, 
the owner being Eani Dayawant Kunwar, widow of Baja 
Harpat Singh, one of the Chauhans. There is a primary school 
and a cattle-pound here. To tho east of the village is a large 
artificial tank, and there are seven Hindu temples and two 
mosques. The bazar is of some local importance and a consider- 
able sugar-refining industry is carried on, fourteen factories 
working at thje present time. Tho population in 1901 numbered 
2,118 persons, of whom 444 were Mnsalmans. The place has 
grown considerably of late years. The lands of the village cover 
1,644 acres’, but the cultivated area is comparatively small on 
account of the extent of the groves to the north and oast ; on the 
west of the site there is a good expanse of stiff loam. The 
revenue of the village is assessed at Be. 2,118. 


KASTA, Pargana Kabta, TaJisU Muhamdi. 

The small village which gives its name to the pargana is a 
decayed place standing in latitude 27® 51' north and longitude 
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Sarayan in the nortli of the pargaua flows near the surface level, 
but before it leaves the district has cut for itself a fairly deep 
channel. The villages along the Kathna are more or less 
precarious physically, but they all belong to wealthy landowners. 

The total area of Kasta is 69,440 acres or 92*87 square miles. 
The cultivated proportion is low, being at the first regular settle- 
ment only 46 per cent., although the subsequent development has 
been considerable. For the twelve years ending with 1896 the 
average cultivation was 29,218 acres, while in 1904 no less than 
83,124 acres or 66 per cent, was under the plough, and 6,161 acres 
bore a double crop. The cidtitrable area comprised 22,661 acres 
including 1,393 acres of grove laud ; this a very high proportion, 
but most of it consists of jungle which has never been cleared. 
The remaining 3,749 acres wore classed ns barren, but tbe cultur- 
ablo area was only 154 acres, the rest being under water or 
occupied by roads and buildings. The irrigated area is always 
rather small : wells form the chief source of supply, and in the 
north they are worked with levers, while further south they are 
deeper and more durable. The areas sown in the rabi and khaiif 
haiwests are approximately equal. In the former the chief staples 
are gram, wheat' and barley, and in the latter rice, followed by 
pulses and sugarcane. The last is extensively grown and is the 
most valuable staple of the pargaua. 

The holdings are large and the cultivation generally back- 
ward; except in the Kurmi villages in the south, rents are 
mainly '])aid in kind and only the better soils are held nt cash 
rates. The latter averaged Bs. 6*99 at the last soLtlcmont, 
with Es. 6*31 for low caste and Es. 6*18 for high caste tenants. 
Kunnis, who are the most numerous, paid Es. 6*76, while next 
come Brahmans with Es. 6*38. The jungle tracts of the north are 
mainly inhabited by Aliirs, Gaddis and inferior cultivators. 
The revenue at the summary assessment was Es. 22,401, but at 
the regular settlement it was raised to Es. 37,306. The present 
final demand is Es. 49,226 gross and Bs. 49,186 net, the difference 
being the nominal assessment on revenue-free land. The enhance- 
ment on the former assessment amounts to 28 per cent. 

The population is sparse, owing to the large amount of forest 
land still unoccupied. In 1881 the total was 81,671, rising to 
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village had a population * of 1,361 persons ' at tlio last census, 
including 341 Miisalmans and a number of Kahars. 

The place chiefly derives its interest from the old fort, 
known ns Qila Ghoii Shah, whose ruins stand some three miles off 
to the west. This stronghold, which tradition assigns to Shahab- 
ud-din 'Ghori, was probably built by Firoz Shah, and in Akbar’s 
da}^ was considered one of the best in Hindostan. The structure" 
was of burnt biick on foundations of huge kankar blocks, but 
little now remains visible. Outside the fort, lying about in the 
jungle, ore fragments of ancient Hindu sculptures, and similar 
carved stones have been used in the construction of the shrine 
of Pir Saadat Ali, a saint in whose honour a fair is hold annually 
in March. On the site of the fort is a forest bungalow. About 
two miles north-west of the fort there stood till 1885, when it was 
removed to the Lucknow museum, a life-size stone figure of a horse 
of rude workmanship, with a fragmentary inscription of Samudra 
Gupta incised on the neck. It was probably used for sacrificial 
purposes, hut nothing else is known of its history, savo that it 
points to an earlier civilization in Khairigarh than that of the 
Musalmans. 


KHAIBIGARH Pargawi, Talisil UTighasan. 

This largo pargana occupies the northern portion of the dis- 
ti’ict between tho'Sarju river on the south and the Mohan on tho 
north. To the east the boundary is tho Kauriala river, which 
like th^ Mohan separates the jjargana from Nepal territory. 
On the west beyond the Sarju lies pargana Palia, •while above 
this the boundary marches with Nopal. Khairigarh is the largest 
pargana of the district and has an area of 426 square miles. Of 
this nearly two-thirds are occupied by Government forest, which 
extends south as far as Khairigarh. Tho remaining portion of 
the pargana consists of stretches of open country between the 
Sarju to tho south, the Mohan to the north and the Kauriala to 
the east. Along all those rivers there is a broad fringe of jungle, 
while the open central block is divided by a small stream called 
the Jauraha noUa, which brings down the drainage from the 
forest. North of this ncUais a fairly oven tract of good productive 
land known as the Kunawat. To tho south tho land lies higher, 
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position, tho rest of tho harvest being taken up by grana and 
peas. 

The chief cultivating castes are Ahirs, Kiirmis, Gadariyas 
anti Tharus. Tho last are chiefly found in the forest tract, 
whore they alone can endure the deadly climate j they are, how- 
ever, very independent, and on the least provocation migrate to 
Nepal. Rents are almost wholly paid in cash, and run veiy low. 
At the last settlement tho general overage was Re. 1’9 per aero, 
and very little privilege is accorded to tho higher castes. 
Muraos paid Rs. 2‘6 and Kurmis Rs. 2-3 ; but tho average rate 
in all other oases was approximately equal. The revenue demand 
at tho summary assessment was Rs. 17,386, and this was 
raised to Rs. 23,439 at tho regular sobtloment. At the last 
revision a considerable enhancement was taken, tho final demand 
being Rs. 31,430, or 36 per cent, more than the old revenue. 

The population of tho pargana at tho census of 1881 num- 
bered 39,444 souls, and has remained i»rncticaUy stationary ever 
since. In 1891 the total had fallen to 39,364; but ton years later 
had risen again bo 39,747 persons, of whom 20,836 were males 
and 18,911 females. Classified by religions, there were 33,886 
Hindus, 6,842 Musalmans, chiefly of the Banjara caste, and 19 
others, Chiistians and Aiyas, The only place of any size in tho 
pargana is Singahi, which is separately described, as also are the 
large agricultural villages of Singha Kalan and Banbirpur, and 
the pargana capital, a iflacc of some antiquity, but now a more 
village. Means of communication arc naturally veiy poor. 
Through the forest rans tho branch railway from Mnilani to tho 
timber depftts of Dudhwa, Sonaripui’, and Chandan Chnuki ; bub 
is only open for a few months in the year. A road’ runs from 
Nigliasan to Singahi and Banbirpur, whence two branches load to 
the Halauua and Kakraula ferries over tho Mohan and so to 
Nepal territory. Tho Jauraha is bridged at Motipur, two miles 
from Singahi, Another road runs from Singahi to Khairigarh 
and from there to the Sirsi ferry on the Chauka and Lakhimpur. 
The forests contain a number of fair departmental roads, bub 
these are not all available for ordinary traffic. 

Tho pargana, excluding tho foi’est, contains 60 villages, all 
of which are owned by the Surajbausi Rani of Khauigarh, who 
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Por fonr years t'ho jiargaiia was hold on lease hy Captain 
Hearsey, who resided hero till tho onibronk of war wnth SfepaL 
In 1816 Khaiingarh was restored to Oudli, and the Banjara 
leaders, Naik Madlio Singh and Gandu Singh, rcsnmotl tiioir old 
position. Then came tho Surajharisis, whoso history has boon 
given in the prcooding chai>ler3. In 1S21 Baja Ganga Sah 
acquired Ivanchanpnr, and in 1830 he attacked and dofoarod tho 
Banjaras. Tlie latter laid tlioir caso before the Oiidh Govern- 
ment, and in 1841 recovered their lands for a short time, Tho 
chakladar’s troops, however, could not stand the climate and 
after a misornblo sojourn at Nowallihar, tho few survivors 
retired, leaving tho hillmon in possession. The Banjaras thence- 
forth disappoarod, and tho propiiofcary right of tho Siirajbansis 
was astablishcd both in 1856 and after tho mutiny. • 


K HARO HI A, Pargana- Ditadruba, TaJisil NionASAN. 

This village lies in latitude 27° 50' north and longitude 
81° 3' cast, on tho north tide of the road from Lakhimpur to 
Dhamalira, at a distance of three miles west of tho latter. The 
viUago lands arc extensive ,* they lio on both sides of tho road 
and etietch westwards to the Chaiika. It covers 2,700 acres, and 
the greater ])orlion consists of loam ^•oil with a largo rice basin. 
Tho population in 1901 miraborcd 2,199 souls, of whom a small 
proiiortion avo Blusalmane. Lodhs aro the prevailing Hindu caste. 
There are many small hamlets, but tho bulk of tho inhabitants 
reside in the central site. Tho village is assessed at Es. 1,750, 
and forms part of tho estate of Rani Surat Kunwar of Khairigarh. 

KHERI, PargOrna Kijisbi, Pahsil La1v1J[Mpcr. 

The place w’hich gives its name to tho pargana and the 
district is a small town of little importance, lying three miles 
south of tho headquarters at Lakhimpur, in latitude 27° 5R north 
and longitude 80° 48' oast, on tho uumoUillod road fjom Lakhim- 
pnir to Bahraraghat. Glo-o to tho town on tho west runs tho 
Lucknow, Silapur and Barollly State Railway, with a station about 
half a milo distant from tho main site,' The population of IClmri 
in 1881 numbored 5,996 fcoiils ; tho subRcquent incroaso has boon 
but small, for in 1901 thoro wore 6,223 inhabitants, of whom 2,414 
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vrovo Hindus, 8,S00 Musalmans, ddelly Jukhos and Qnssabs, and 
nine of other religions, Khori possesses a post-ofiSoe, a middle 
vernacular school and an opium godown. Markets are lidd daily, 
but those on TTednesday and Saturday are the most important. 
The chief manufnetui'cs of the place are firovrorks and tasiat. 
There arc in the tomi numbera of temples, imambaras and mosques, 
one of which is said to have been built by Aurangzob. A small 
fair is held annually on the Hamlila festivol The place is of 
considerable antiquity, but its history is almost unknown. At one 
time it was hold by the Saiyids of Barwar, one of whom, Saiyid 
Kiiiird, was burled here; his tomb is tlio finest building in the 
place, being constructed of huge blocks of kaukar; it bears an 
inscription with the date 970 A.H, With the fall of the Saiyids the 
pkeo came into the hands of the Janwar Chaudbris, whose 
Chaiihan successors hold almost the wliolc pargana. 

Hbori has been administered under Act XX. of 1856 rince 
rebruary, 1876. In 1903 there wore 1,102 houses in the town, of 
which 603 were assessed to taxation. The income from the house- 
tax was Rs. 657, giving an incidence of Re. 1-1-9 per assessed 
house and Re. 0-1-5 per head of population. The total receipts, 
including a balance of Rs, 407 from the preceding year, were 
Rs. 1,023. The expenditure was Rs, 849, and was devoted to the 
usual heads: police, Rs. 342; conson'oncy, Rs. 144, and local 
improvements, Rs, 300. The romaiuder went for the cost of 
collection and other minor charges. 


KHERI Pargana, TahsU Lakhijipur. 

This large pargana is the best in the district and consists of 
the eastern portion of tbe tract lying between the D1 river on the 
north and the Sitapur district on the south. To tbe west lie 
Poila and Kasta, and to the north and cast Srinagar, a krgo por- 
tion of wliioh w'as formerly included in Kheri. Besides the U1 
there are several other riivers. The chief of these is the Sarayon, 
which flows along theKasta border, and is joined by the Jamwnri 
stream which rises in Paik and separates from the rest of the 
pargana the old mabal of Basara, which was united to Kheri m 
1869. In the cast is the Eewani, which has its source in n siring 
of jluls in the centre of the pargana and thence flows south-east 
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into the Sitnpnr district. The balk of the pavgona is a Hgh-lyiug 
plateau -witb a good light loam soil, I’cqairing little irrigation and 
producing oxcollent crops. Towards the U1 the land rises slightly 
and the soil is lighter, till the level suddenly drops into the tarfli, 
which is of a very jioor character. There is another stretch of 
ftwm, but of a far superior character, along the Kewani, separated 
from the lowlands of the Ul by a promontory of high land running 
south-east from the main plateau. The level of the uplands is only 
broken by the depressions in which the Kowani originates. TJio 
chief of these jhils arc at Gnmchini, Dhnsru, Mnhraudahad and 
ITeshopur. Occasionally the overflow from theso lakes spreads over 
a oonsidcroblo area, hut in ordinary years they are voiy valuable 
for irrigation purposes and contribute largely to the prosperity of 
the pargona. The level sinks slightly towards the west, and in 
the neighbourhood of the streams the soil is often poor and broken. 
The precarious villages are few in number and all of them, 
with the osooprion of Bilwa on the Jamwari, belong to large 
estates. 

The standard of cultivation is generally higher than in the 
rest of the district and the proportion of the lond cultivated has at 
all times been largo. The total area of the pargana is 121,412 
acres or 180 square miles. At the first regular settlement ns much 
ns 62 per cent, of this was cultivated, a very ranch liigher pro- 
portion than in any other part of the district. During the ciuToncy 
of the settlement there was a slight increase, bat the devolopmont 
has been much more rapid since the last assessment. In 1004 the 
area under the plough was 87,607 acres or over 71 per coni., while 
18,328 acres boro a douldo crop. The proportion of culturablc 
land is low for tliis district, tho total being 21,618 aoresj this, 
however, includes 6,455 acres under groves, and the bulk of tho 
remainder consists of fallow. Of tho barren area, which amounts 
to 12,287 acres in nil, more than half is occupied by roads and 
buildings, and all the rest save GSO acres of uncultiixablo land is 
under water. Moans of irrigation are fairly plentiful, ns tho 
tanks are extensively used and earthen wells can be made in most 
places, except near tho top of tho Ingh bank where tho subsoil is 
too sandy. The kharif harvest covers a mueli larger avco than 
tho rabi, tho chief staples being rice, sugorcano, kodou and the 
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obtained a large number of ^dllage^ on lease, the bistory of the 
pargahd bas been practically identioal' with that of the three 
families of Oel, Kaimahra and Mahewa, which has been already 
'^ven in the preceding chapters. At the present time the pai’gnna 
contains 194 villages, of which no less than 173 are owned by 
Ghauhans, while' eleven are hold by Kayasths, five by Brahmans, 
tAvo by Sheikhs, one each by Saiyids and Khattris, and one by 
Government. The Aullages are divided into 271 mahals, of which 
169 are held in taluqdaii, 60 single and 40 in joint zamindati, 
nine in pattidarl, and three in bhaiyaohara tenure. The Raja of 
Oel owns 74 villages and ton mahals the Raja of Mahewa 40 
villages and six mahals ; and the Rani of Kaimahra 34 villages 
and five mahals. The Saiyids of KFieri, who are descended from 
Sniyid Khurd, an immigrant from Arabia, who held 22 villages in 
ja^ir and died in 1663, being buried at Kheii, now own but a 
angle village, though they have subordinate rights in several others. 
The Kayastlis are the descendants of tho old pargana qannngos. 

KUKRA, Pargana Kdkba Mailani, Tahsil Lakhimpub. 

This village, Avhich with Mailani gives its name to a pai-gana, 
lies in latitude 28® 12' noi-th and longiludo 80® 27' cast, at tho 
junction of the roads from Gola to Bhira and from Lakhimpur to 
Pilibhib, at a distance of eight miles from Gola and ton miles 
south-east of Mailani. The railway station lies three miles to the 
south-west of the village, in the middle of the jangle. The 
population of Kukra at the last census was 1,396 persons, more 
than half of whom are Musalmans. The village lands, Avhich 
border on the forest .to the north-east and north-west, cover 2,629 
acres, and consist for the most part of lowlying rice fields, which 
bear good crops in favourable yeans. They are held in zamindari 
tenure by some of tho Musalman Ahbans and are assessed at 
Rs. 960. There is a small aided sehool here and a bazar in whioh 
markets are held twice weekly. The post-office is at the railway 
station. 

Kukra was for centuries held by the Musalman Ahbans. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century the owner was Ali 
Bakhsh Khan, who built here a- small brick fort. At the gate of 
the family burying-ground there is a flat .tomb, that of Ali 
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Bakhsli Khan’s father, who killed his brother in order to gain the 
estate, and who was buried in this place, so that all imght show 
their horror for the crime by trampling on his grave. Ali IBakhsh 
Khan himself murdered four surveyors who had been sent by the 
chakladar to measure the village lands ; his property was confis- 
cated and he himself was oittlawed and afterwards murdered. 
The estate was then mortgaged to Kaja- Lone Singh of Mitauli, 
who built a fort here and is said to have buried three elephant- 
loads of gold mohars here after the capture of Mitauli in 1858. 
The town and surrounding villages belong to the Ahban family, 
now represented by Abdul Ghani and Abdur Bah man Khan. 

KUKRA MAILANI Pm'gana, Tahsil Lakhimpue. 

This is the westernmost pargana of the tahsil, lying to the 
west of the U1 liver, which separates it from Bhur, and extend- 
ing to the Kathiia, which in the north separates this district from 
Shahjahanpur and in the' south forms the boundary of the Atwa 
Piparia pargana of the Muhamdi tahsil. To the south lie the 
parganas of Haidarabad and Paila. The bulk of the pargana 
consists of forests in the shape of large grants held by private 
zamindars and also the reserved forests of the Bhira range. The 
whole of the north of the pargana comes under this description, 
mth the exception of a small clearing round Mailani. Forests 
also extend down both flanks, along the Kathna on the west 
and the U1 on the east. A thick bolt of forest, too, runs down 
the centre, on the slope separating the highlands on the west 
from the low basin round Kukra, and then takes a turn to the 
south-east, joins the forests on the Ul, thus completely enveloping 
the Kukra tract. The cultivated portion of the pargana, with the 
exception of the small area round Mailani, consists of two blocks. 
One of these is made up of 25 villages round Sonsarpnr in the 
south, in which the land lies high, the soil being a consistent 
loam similar to that of Haidarabad, though somewhat inferior 
in quality. The other is the lowlying portion round Kukra, a 
very damp tract in which trees will not grow and in wet seasons 
liable to waterlogging. It consists of a series of depressions 
in which the soil is chiefly clay, divided by ridges of higher 
and inferior land. It was actually at one .time a lake, but 
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the •water '•was drawn away into the JBarauncha^ one of the 
branches of the Ul. Round Mailani and in the forest grants 
the soil is a moan between that of the two southern circles, but 
in many places it is "very poor and gritty. The whole of the 
pargnna is of a most precarious nature, owing to its exposure in 
all parts to the ravages of wild animals, except in the case 
of some of the Sansarpur villages. The loud is mostly held by 
Wealthy grantees, and consequently only the detached village of 
Khareta to the north of Sansarpur requires especial attention. 

Shortly after the mutiny a large proportion of the forests, 
amounting to 126 square miles, was made over to various persons 
under the waste land rules; but as they all failed to comply with 
the conditions of the grant the land was resumed and transferred 
to the Forest Department. Excluding the reseiwed portion, the 
area of the pargana in 1904. amounted to 66,796 acres or 104 
square miles, the total area being about 177 square miles. The 
cultivated area has at all times been small and the standard of 
husbandry is very low, except in a few of the Sansarpur villages. 
The' holdings are everywhere largo, and much of the land is in 
the hands of non-residont tenants, as by reason of the general 
unhealthiness of the tract it is very difficult to secure cultivators. 
At the first regular settlement 30 per cent, of tlie land was under 
the plough ; but this was exclusive of the grant villages which were 
afterwards resumed. At the last settlement a considerable decline 
was observed and for the 16 years ending in 1900 the average 
cultivation was only 17,850 acres or 26 per cent. By 1904 the 
pargana had recovered from tho period of depression and as much 
as 22,446 acres or over 33 per cent, was under the plough. Of 
the remainder, 40,412 acres were classed as culturable and 3,938 
acres as barren. The former included 370 acres under giovos and 
6,667 acres of fallow, the rest being mainly forest land. Of tho 
barren area, only 148 acres were classed as actually unculturable, 
most of the area coming under this description being occupied by 
sites and roads or covered by water. The khaiif harvest usually 
covers a slightly larger area than the raB, and about 20 per cent, 
bears a crop. The chief staples are rice, sugarcane and the pulses 
in the kharif, and wheat and gram in tho rabi. The bulk of the 
rice cultivation lies in the Kukra tract, wliile wheat and sugarcane 
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of their estates in 1840. The Ahbans lost their proj>ert 7 at annexe 
ation, but in many cases they subsecpiently recovered their villages 
after long and costly litigation. In one instance they attempted 
otlier means. The village of Boshannagar in the extreme south 
.had beon purchased by a Musalman who was admitted os pro- 
prietor in 1866 3 the Ahbans on the outbreak of the mutiny rose and 
killed tho new owner and his followers, thereby destroying any 
rights they might subsequently have proved. A large portion of 
the pargana had been acquired by Raja Lone Singh of Mitaiili, 
who obtained the lease of the estate hold by Ali Bakhsh Rhan, 
whose property had been seized on account of the murder of four 
government officials who had been sent to measure the lands of 
Rukra. This estate was confiscated with the rest of the Mitauli 
taluqa and was afterwards distributed among several grantees. 
The pargana now contains 61 villages, divided into 66 mahals; of 
the latter 16 are held by taluqdars, two by Government, 34 in 
single and four in joint zamindaii, and the remaining one in 
pattidari tenure. There is no resident taluqdar; the Rani of 
Mahewa owns ton viEages and one mahal, assessed at Rs. 6,636; 
the Raja of Oel two villages, MaEani and another; the Saiyid 
Rani of Shahpm* has the single village of Narsingbpur; and Mr. 
L. D. Hearsey of Mamri one mahal. Ton other villages belong to 
Europeans, four being held by Messrs. Carew & Co. of Rosa. The 
largest zamindars are the Musalmaa Ahbans of Kukra, who own 13 
villages. Sikhs, Brahmans, Goshains and others have small 
holdings, in no case of any importance. 

* 

LAKHIMPUR, Pargana Khebi, TahsU Lakhimpdb. 

The town of Lakhimpur, which contains the district headquar- 
ters, stands in latitude 27° 57' north .and longitude 80“ 47' east, 
in a pictui’esque situation on the high south bank of the U1 river. 
On the south-west of the town is thq station on the Lucknow, Sita- 
pur and Bareilly State Railway, 28 miles by rail from Sitapur 
and 60 miles from Pilibhit. To the east and south-east is the oivE 
station, which was laid out in I860, and contains the bungalows 
of the European officials and residents, the coart-house.s, church 
and gardens. The town itself is compactly built and lies between 
tho civil linos and the road to Nighasan. It contains four 
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Lakhimpur has heen odmisistered. as a municipality since 
1868, The mcome, Tvhich was formerly derived from octroi, has 
been for mony years obtained from a house-lax, supplemented by 
rents, bazar dues and other sources. The municipality is in a 
flourisliing condition with a large balance. Details of income and 
expenditure since 1891 will be found in the appendix.^ 

LAKHIMPUR FahaU, 

This tahsil is the central subdivision of the district, lying to 
the south and west of the Chnuha river which separates it from 
Nighasan. To the west is the Shabjahanpur district and the 
Muhamdi tahsil, and to the south lies Sitapur. The tahsil is 
made up of the pai'ganns of Kheri,Paila and Kukra Mailani to the 
south of the Ul, and of Bbur and Srinagar between that river and 
the Chauka. All of these have been separately described in 
detail with an account of their physical characteristics, agricul- 
ture, revenue and landed proprietors. The area of the tahsil in 
1904 was 589,833 acres or somewhat over 920 square miles. 
This, however, excludes the large expanse of reserved forest in 
Knkra Mailani and the north-west of Bhur, which is known as 
the Bhira range and covers 49,924 acres or 148 square miles, 
so that the total area of the tahsil is about 1,069 square miles, 
being after Highason about the largest in Oudh. 

The remaining portion is of very varying quality. AH 
Knkra Mailani, except a small portion in the south-west, the 
greater jiart of Bhnr, and Srinagar lie low and are subject to the 
influence of the Chauka and its many tributaries. The southern 
parts of Bhur and Srinagar are higher and contain much stable 
cultivation. South of the Ul is the best land of the district, 
-especially in pargana Kheri j the soil is a level loam of good 
quality, rilled by a good stamp of cultivators. In places there are 
some marked depressions, notably in the north of Paila and the 
' centre of Kheri, hut the precarious areas in these parganas are 
‘ very small. 

The forest tract is administered under departmental agency, 
while .the rest forms a revenue and criminal snb-division in the 
charge of a full-powei*ed oflScer on the district staff. The 
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residenoe of the tahsildar is at liakhimpur. The honorary magis- 
trates at the present time are Rajendra Bahadnr Singh, who has 
third-class powers within the limits of the Iiathimpur munici- 
pality and police-circle, and Muhammad Khalil-uUah Khan in the 
BMra and Gola thanas. For civil purposes the tahsil is under 
the jurisdiction of the subordinate judge, and Muhammad Khidil- 
uUah Khan is also an honorary munsif for pargana Bhur. For 
the purposes of police administration there arc stations at 
Liakhimpur, Nimgaon, Phulhihar and Bhira, while the whole of 
Kukra Mailani and portions of Bhur and Paila are included 
in the Gola circle. A few villages of Paila also belong to 
Mitauli in the Muhamdi tahsiL 

Besides the headquarters town of liakhimpur and the small 
town oi Elheri, there are but few places of any size or importance 
in the tahsil. The pargana capitals and the police-stations, as 
well as some of the larger village such as Oel, Baragaon, Ali- 
ganj, Kaimahra and a few others, hove been separately men- 
.tioned, but they are merely agricultural places of little interest. 
The lists of schools, markets, fairs and post-offices will be found 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally good in the parganas 
south of the Ul, but elsewhere are of a very inferior description 
except -during the dry portion of the year. The Lucknow- 
Sitapur and Bareilly State Railway traverses Kheri, Ptula and 
Kukra and has stations at Oel, Kheri, liakhimpur, Phordohan, 
Gola, Kukra and Mailani. From the last a branch line takes 
off to the north-east leading to Bhira, Palia and Sonaripur, while 
south-west runs the steam tramway to Pawayan in Shahjahan- 
pur. "With the exception of a few miles in the neighbourhood 
of headquarters none of the roads are metalled. The most 
important are those leading from Lakhimpur to Bahraich, Sita- 
pur, Aurangabad, MuhamcUj Gola, Pilibhit, Khairigarh, Kigha- 
san and Dhaurahra. The various cross roods and branches are 
shown in the map and have been mentioned in the several par- 
gana articles. ‘The Ul and Chauka'afc crossed by a number of 
ferries, mainly under ‘ the control of the- district board, and a 
-list of. these, both public and private, •will he found in the 
^appendix, ■ 
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TJie tahsil lias andergone considei-able alterations ginoe 
annexation. Up to 1869 the liakhimpur or Huzur tahsil com- 
prised the parganas of Eheri, Si inagar, Khairigarh, Uhaurahra, 
ITirozabad and Paila. In that year a reconstitution of the whole 
district took place. The two parganas of Bbiir and Aliganj were 
made into one, Karanpur was added to PaUa, and Basara to 
Kheri. The Gola tahsil was^ abolished and that of Nighasau 
constituted for the first time. The population of the present 
talisil at the first Oudh census of 1869 was 829,834 ; but this 
includes the figures for Nighasan, which at that time had not 
been separated from Bhur. In 1881 the total number of inhab- 
itants was 330,707, and this rose at the following census to 365,622. 
During the ensuing ten years tho increase was extremely small, 
ns in 1901 tlje total population was 366,026, of whom 193,609 
were males, showing an actual decrease of 536, and 172,417 
females, or 940 moie than at tho previous enumeration. Classi- 
fied according to religions, there wore 312,409 Hindus, 53,289 
Musalmans, 212 Christians, 89 Ary as, 18 Sikhs and nine 
Jains. Of the various Hindu castes Kurmis occupy the foremost 
place numerically, being 49,734 pereons in all, while next to them 
come Chamars with 48,749, and Basis with 35,554. Other castes 
with over 20,000 roprosentatives wore Brahmans and Ahirs, wliile 
those with more than 10,000 were Mnraos, Kahars, Lodhs and 
Bajputs. Tho last numbered 11,174 souls; they are drawn from 
a great variety of clans, the most numerous being Chauhans, 
Rathors, Bais, Bhadaurias, Sombansis and Tomars. Other strong 
castes arc Gadariyas, Telis, Dhobis, Koiis, Lunias, Banias, 
Bharbhimjas and Hais. Of the Mnsalmans the Julahas are far 
the most numerous, having 12,633 representatives. After them 
come converted Rajputs, mainly of the Chauhan, Janwar and 
Katohiiya clans, Pathan**, Bebnas, Sheikhs, Hais, Darris and 
Gaddis. 

Tho tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, and 
according to the census returns nearly 72 per cent, woi'e directly 
dependent on the land, although this is a somewhat lower propor- 
tion than in tho other sub-divisions of the district. A considerable 
percentage of the remaining population is, however, either indir- 
ectly Gonneoted 'with agriculture or resort to culrivation as a 
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708 souls, mainly Ahirs and other agrioultniists, with a few 
Banias. There is a small school here and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a w'Sek. The village lands cover 840 
acres and consist for the most part of inferior hlvur soil, although 
better than that of the villages along the G umti to the' west ; to the 
oast it improves, being a fair loam with good cultivation. The 
revenue is Rs. 560. The place is held in taluqdari tenure by the 
Saiyid family of Shahpur and gives its name to on estate of 24 
•\nllage?. 


MAGDAPUR Pargana, TaliaU, Muhaitdi. 

This is the smallest pargana in the district, having a total 
area of only 34,537 acres or 64 square miles. It forms the 
central portion of the jia/relKM' or the tract between the Gumti 
and Kathna livers, being bounded on the north by Atwa Piparia 
and on the south by Aurangabad. To the west are Muhamdi 
and Pasgawan and to the east Haidarabad. It is a poor tract 
with much jungle, inferior soil, a sparse population and very 
slender means of irrigation. In the west along the Gumti there 
is a narrow strii) of precaiious ta/rai; and this is succeeded by 
a high belt of sandy bJtur, some two miles and a half in breadth. 
There is a slight depression in the centre, and further cast is a 
stri]i of slil forest, some tw'o or tlmec miles wide, beyond which is 
a low tract of swampy ground along the Kathna, In the best 
part of the pargana the soil is a light and dry loam of small 
capability, Tho whole of the tract is unhealthy and all save a 
small portion is precarious. Most of the villages, however, 
belong to taluqdars and save in a few instances require no special 
attention. Tlie worst arc Baghun and Bastauli in tho blutr 
tract, aud Ghaffarnagar, Kamalpuv, Kumbhi and Mimda Muafi 
in the centre. 

Cultivation is naturally iJoor. The chief crops arc hajra, 
moth and urd in the kharif, and barley in the rabi. Less 
sugarcane is grown here than in any other part of tho tahsil, and 
rice and wheat exhibit a correspondingly lew proportion. Irri- 
gation is rarely obtainable, almost the only source of supply 
being a few earthen wells, and these are both difficult to con- 
struct and impossible to maintain. At the first regular settlement 
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18,054 acres or 52 per cent, of the -whole was ovdtivatedj but a 
great decline set in later, as owing to the famine of 1897 and 
other caus^ large numbers of cultivators migrated, and the 
average area under the plough for .the twelve ^ears xireceding the 
last settlement was only 17,910 acres or 51 ’8 per cent. Since that 
time there has been some improvement, for in 1904 the cultiv- 
ated area was 21,094 acres or 61 per cent. The double-cropped 
area is very small, amoimting.to only 694 acres, while no more 
than 1,168 acres were irrigated. The cultnrable area, 11,905 acres 
in all, comprises 425 acres nnder groves, a considerable propor- 
tion of fallow and much jungle land which has never been 
reclaimed. Only 1,590 acres were returned as barren, 87 acres 
being actually unfit for cultivation, and the rest either under 
water or occupied by roads and buildings. From these figures 
it is clear that much of the so-called culturahle area is of a very 
poor description. 

Bents are mainly pmd in kind and the cash rates are very 
low, being generally the same as in Atwa Piparia. There are 
many Ahirs in the pargana, who devote themselves more to 
cattle-breeding than to agriculture, and a fine stamp of bullock 
is reared in the pastures along the Kathna. The revenue demand 
at the summary settlement was Es. 5,064. This was raised at the 
regular assessment to B.S. 16,544j hut this proved too high and 
reductions were subsequently made from time to time, the 
ultimate demand being only B.s. 10,984. At the last settlement 
the final revenue was sanctioned at Rs. 11,860, representiDg an 
enhancement of eight per cent, on the former demand. 

The population of the paigana at the first Ondli census of 
1869 was 9,949. This rose to 11,941 in 1881, but since that date 
successive enumerations have shown a constant decline. In 1891 
there were 11,602, and at the last census 10,720 inhabitants, 
giving an average density of only 198 to the* square mile. 
Musalmans are somewhat more numerous than usual, amounting 
to 2,130 souls. The only place of any size is the Pathan settle- 
ment of Amimagar. Magdapur is an insignificant -milage, and 
there are no markets of any importance. Communications are 
fair. The pargana is traversed by the direct road from Lakhim- 
pur to Mnhamdi, which is crossed near Amirnagar by the road 
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from Aurangabad to Gola, joining tbo main road from Lakhim- 
" pur and Gola to Muhamdi on the northern border. 

Magdapur -was originally part of the great pargana of 
Barwar Anjana. In early days it was held by the Bachhils, 
who gave place to the Saiyids of Barwar, and then to Ibad-ullah 
Khan of Muhamdi. In 1786 Mansa Ram, tho chakladar, 
restored the old ziamindars, who held their villages for nearly 
seventy years. In 1851, however, Raja Ashraf Ali accepted a 
farming lease of most of the villages, and thus by a great piece of 
fortune managed to get himself recognised as proprietor by the 
British Government. After the mutiny tho jungle along the 
Kathna was granted to several private individuals ; but their capital 
proved inadequate to cope with the difficulties presented by malaria 
and scarcity of labour j the grants were consequently resumed 
and either sold or maintained as forest. There are now 36 vil- 
lages in tho pargana, divided into 39 mahals, and all of the 
latter, save six in the possession of small coparcenary communities, 
are owned by taluqdars. Tlie Rani of Shall pur holds tho Mag- 
dapur estate of 25 villages and one mahal; Mr. Hcarsey of 
Mamri owns two villages and two mahals j two villages belong 
to the Raja of Mahmudabad, and the Harinagar grant to tho 
Kurrai taluqdar of Paila. Of the rest, three villages are owned 
by Brahmans, and two by tho old Bachhil projirietors. 


MAIKALGANJ, Feurgana Aurangabad, Taheil Muhamdi. 

A small and decayed village in the south of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 27® 43' north and longitude 80® 21' east, "some 
five miles south of Aurangabad, on the metalled road from Sitapur 
to Shabjahanpm’, at a distance of 24 miles fiom the fonner. To 
the east of tho village is a largo tank and to the w'est is an extens- 
ive encamping-ground on both sides of the road. Hard by is 
a mud-built aarai now in niin.s, built in 1852 by Ghulam Ali 
Khan, darogha. The bazar, which is now of little importance and 
contains only a -few shops, was built by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan, 
while nazim of Khairabad and Muhamdi fiom 1799 to 1820. 
There are four sugar factoxies here, the export of which is said to 
amount to tho value of Rs. 50,000 annually. Tho population in 
1901 numboi’ed 978 persons, of ■whom 100 were Musalmans, 
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-west is a stretch of grass and tree jangle. The whole area is 
7,003 acres j but much of this is uncultivated, and the total revenue 
of the village is Bs. 2,100. It is owned by Baj Baghubar Singh 
of the Jangre hoxise of Bliur. There is a primary school here, 
a bazar in which markets are held twice a week, and a cattle- 
pound. 

MATEEA, Pargana DnAiJEAHBA, TaJiail Nighasan. 

A very large village lying in latitndo 28° 5' north and 
longitude 81° 10' east, on tho bank of the Kauriala, which is hero 
crossed by an important public ferry leading to the Dharmanpur 
pargana of Bahraich. Matera is connected by unmctalled roads 
with Bighasan, a distance of 21 miles, and with Sisaiya in 
Firozabad on the south. Tho main site stands on the high bunk 
of the river, below which is a large area of tarai intersected by 
channels of the Kauriala, The interior of the village is cut uj> by 
several streams and -watercourses, and contains large stretches of 
uncultivated waste. To tho north is jungle and to the north-west 
is an extensive hhaghar or lake formed in an old bod of the river. 
The total area is 10,819 acres, but of this only a small portion is 
assessed to revenue, the demand being Es, 2,900. It is owned 
by the Eaja-i-Eajgan of Kapurthala, on whom it was bestowed 
after its confiscation from tho Baja of Dhaurahra. Tho population 
in 1891 numbered 2,775 souls, and at the last census had risen to 
3,169. Ahirs, Musalmans and other cultivating castes form the 
bulk of the inhabitants. The total includes the population of the 
mrmerous hamlets, the chief of which is Ambargarh to the south, 
where are the ruins of tho old Jangre fort. To the west of tho 
main site is a bungalow belonging to the Kapurthala estate. 
There is a small school at Matera, and a bazar in which markets 
are hold twice a week. 


MITAULI, Pargana Kasta, TahsU Muhamdi. 

This large village, famous in local annals as the headquarters 
of one of the main branches of the Ahbans and especially of the 
notorious Baja Lone Singh, stands in latitude 27° 49' north and 
longitude 80° 28' oast, on the road from Lakhimpur to Aurang- 
abad, at a distance of about 20 miles south-west of tho former, 
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At annexation Muhamdi was xaade the hoadquaiters of a 
district, hut in 1859 the new station at Lakhimpur was built and 
the place fell in importance. It noAv contains a tah'-il, which was 
formerly located in an iinamba-a, but now has its own building, 
a police-station, post-office, registration office, dispensaiy, cattle- 
pound, a middle veniacular rc’iool, and two girl's’ schools. The 
tahsil and police-station are in the same building on the outskirts 
of the town ; the old civircourt-house, which is no longer required, 
affords aocommodation to the tahailJar and naib-tahsildar. Thero 
arc five muhaUa$ in the place, laiown ns Saraj’an, Lakhpera, 
Bazar Khurd, Ganj and Sitlapnr Devi Asthau. 

The history of Muhamdi is intimately connected with that 
of the Barwar Saijuds and their 8ucQes=ors, and has beeji already 
narrated in the history of the district. The old biick fort with 
its two oblong courtyards, now in a state of decay, was built in 
the early years of the reign of Aurangzob by Saiyid Muqtadi, the 
great-grandson of Sadr Jahan of Pihaui. The town appears to 
date from the same period. It was improved and enlarged by 
Ali Akbar Khan, the ancestor of the present taluqdar of Shahpnr. 
This man built the outer works of the fort and the imambara, in 
the days of Saadat Khan, the first ruler of Oiidh. Fiom 1784 to 
the present day the town and its lands have been the property of 
Government, having been under direct managemeut and declared 
as such by a judicial docreo in 18G8. In 1879 thoy were made 
over to the municipal committee. Muhamdi was the residence of 
Hakim Mabdi Ali Khan' from 1790 to 1820, while Kazim of 
Muhamdi and Khairabad, Ho made a garden to the west of tlie 
town, known as Mabdi Bagh, and built a sarai, mosque, and the 
bazar called Saadntganj after Nawab Saadat Ali Khan. Tlio 
latter was voiy fond of the place and used fiequently to resido 
here. He laid out another garden to the cast of the town, at a 
distance of about a mile from the main site, and planted an avenue 
of trees along the road, ^ His bouse is now in ruins and tho 
garden has been much neglected. In it is a new inspection 
jjungdlow. To the west of the town is a tank surrounded by 
fl%ht3 of steps in brick, built iu 1863 by public subsoription. 

Muhamdi. is now of litdo importance. The market is held 
-twice-a- week -and a -consider able ampunk-of-trade is- carried on, 
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per cent, of the land was under cultivation, hut since that time 
there has been a considerable improvement. From 1884 to 1896 
the average area cultivated "was 44,046 acres or 60 cent, j the 
pargana deteriorated in the famine, but has now fully recovered, 
as in 1904 no less than 48,784 acres or over 66 per cent, were 
under the plough, and 7,610 acres bore a double crop. Of the 
remaining area, 19,318 acres were classed as culturable, and 
6,106 acres as barren, the former included 2,832 acres of grove 
land and a large amount of bJiur and jungle which has never 
been cultivated and would probably not repay tillage ; and tJie 
latter, with the exception of but 190 acres, was either under water 
or occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation are fairly 
plentiful, both in the shape of tanks and the numerous unpro- 
tected wells which can be made in most places. The smaller 
streams are also utilized to some extent. The rabi is ns a I’ule the 
more important harvest in that it covers a larger area. The 
oliief staples are wheat and gram, while in the kbarif rice takes 
the lead, followed by sugarcane, arhar and bajra. 

Rents are mainly paid in cash, grain rates being only 
resorted to in tho case of precarious lands. At the last settle- 
ment the average cash rate was Rs. 3*69 per acre, a very low 
figure; for high ensto tenants, who arc numerous, it was only 
Rs. 3T2, and for others Rs. 3*83. Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans, 
Pasis and Rajputs are the chief cultivating castes, but there are 
fair numbers of Kurmis and Muraos, the latter paying Rs. 6*02, 

’ or less than in any other part of the tahsil. There is a large 
amount of proprietary cultivation by members of the many 
pattidari communities, who are generally in poor circumstances. 
The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement was 
Rs. 37,362, and at the regular assessment this was raised, after 
several alterations, to Rs. 65,237. The iiresent Anal demand 
represents a very moderate enhancement of 12 per cent., the 
total being Rs. 63,646, of which Rs. 62,216 is actually realiz- 
able, the difference being the nominal assessment of the 277 
acres of revenue-free lands and of fee simple grants imposed for 
the purpose of calculating cesses. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 was 49,016 persons, and since that time there have been 
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MUHAlklDI TaksiU 

This tahsil is the soiith-\resteni subdivision of the district 
and is made up of the peveii pavganas of Muhomdi, Posgawan, 
Aurangabad, Magdapnr, Atwa Piparia, Haidarabad and Kasfea, 
all of \rhich have been separately described -with refer on oo to 
their physical oharacleristics, agriculture, rovcmie and landed 
proprietors. The total area of the tahsil in 1903 was 416,489 
acres or nearly 651 square miles. 

Briefly considered, this'tahsil stands higher than the rest of 
the district and consists of a fairly level tract traversed by the 
Sukhota, Gumti and Kathna rivci'S and their affluents, running 
generally from north to south. Along the banks of these streams 
the soil is usiially high and sandy, and devoid of moans of irriga- 
tion. The intervening spaces consist of strips of loam of varying 
quality, with a few small depressions. Much of the land is still 
uncultivated owing to the presence of jungle, which is specially 
prevalent along tho Kathna and between that river and tho 
Gumti in Magdapur and Atwa Piparia. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district in tho charge 
of a full-powered deputy magistrate. The tohsildar resides at 
Muhamdi, and in addition there arc two honorary magistrates, 
Muhammad Khalil-ullak Hhan in tho Gola polico circle and 
Mnnshi Tasadduq Husain in thana Mitauli. For polico purposes 
there are stations at Muhamdi, Paegawan, Mitauli and Gola. 
The jurisdiction of the first extends over the whole of the 
Muhamdi, Atwa Piparia and Magdapur parganas; that of tho 
Papgawnn circle is conterminous with the pargaua of that namo j 
that of Mitauli includes Kasta, Aurangabad and a small portion 
of Haidarabad, the remainder being in the Gola circle. 

Moans of communication arc botlcr on tho whole in this 
tahsil than in tho other subdivisions. Tho railway only touches 
the extreme north-eastorn comer running past Gola, where there 
is a station, but there is a large number of good roads. Tho pro- 
vincial road from Sitapur to Shahjahaupur mns through tho south 
of Aurangobad and the south-AVOsb of Pasgnwan, crossing the 
Gumti and Snkhetn rivers by bridges. That on the former is 
near Chaparthala, whence a road runs north-east to Aurangabad, 
Kasta and Lakhimpur. Through Muhamdi runs tho main road 
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TJie tahsil is purely agricultural in character. The census 
returns show thac nearly 77 per cent, of the inhabitants are diiectly 
engaged in agriculture, while a large number of the remainder 
are more or less intimately connected with the land. Of the other 
industries the chief were the supply of articles of food and drink, 
and the manufacture and sale of cotton fabrics. One of the most 
important industries is the manufacture of raw sugar, which is 
exported iu large quantities to the Shahjahanpuv market.* The 
other tiudes iuolude work in timber and forest produce and the 
ordinary crafts that are to be found in almost every village. 


MUNDA, Pargana and Tahsil Nighasan. 

This village forms part of ^he Jangre estate of Bhira and is 
held by B'aj Eaghubar Singh at a revenue of Rs. 3,875. It lies in 
latitude 28® 9' north and longitude 80® 55* oast, in the extreme 
south of the pargana, at a distance of six miles from Nighasan and 
two miles east of the mad to Lakhimpur, The lands of Miinda 
are bounded on the south by the Chauka, and much of the area of 
4,809 acres is uncultivated j a good deal of Jarkan rice is, how- 
ever, grown, above the high bank. The village consists of a 
number of hamlets, one of which is Pachpori, which gives its 
name to the ferry on the Lakhimpur road. The aggregate popula- 
tion in 1901 was 2,005 souls; there has been a considerable decline 
of late yeai-s, for in 1891 the total was 2,132. Muuda appears to 
be a place of some antiquity ; there is an ancient site in the middle 
of the village, and in the south are the ruins of .t. small fort. 

NIGHASAN, Pargana and Tahsil Nighasan. 

This is a mere village which derives its importance solely 
from its selection as the headquarters of the tahsil. It stands 
in latitude 28® 14^ north and longitude 80® 62' east at the junc- 
tion of the loads from Lakhimpur to Singahi and Banbirpur and 
from Paila to Matera on the JHauriala, at a distance of 23 
miles north of Lakhimpur. Besides the tahsil and the police- 
station, which form part of the same building and stand outside 
the village to the north, Nigha'san contains a post-office, cattle- 
pound, a small school and a bamr in which jnarkets are held 
twice a "week. It has grown considerably since the removal of 
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•the tahsil from Slugahi, “and at the last ceDSTis'‘c6iitaiiic’d 2,654j* 
inhabitants; of -vvhom 332 Tvero Mnsaltnaus. Tho population is*' 
])ur 0 ly agricultural; with a large number of Murao oaltivntorsj 
The lands of Nighasan cover 4,005 acres, assessed at Us. S,7oP,. 
and owned by the heirs of Tliakur Gobardhau Singh of Bhira. The; 
village is bounded on the north-east bj-- the Suheli- river, in thof 
neighbourhood of which there is a small area of farai with a little- 
‘rice cultivation. To the west is the 'Bastia nala, a ‘branch of; 
which cuts through the village close to-the tahsil and falls into- 
the Suheli tarai. ;i 

■ ' , Ig 

'* in!GHASAl?' i?cfr^a‘na,- N ig&Asan. -- 

This “ p£irgana was up to 1869 included in Bhiu*, so tbatj 
its' history as a ' Separate’ subdivision is but brief.- It occupies 
the central portion of the tahsil and forms part of the' tract botweeu;^ 
the Ghanka and ‘Suheli rivers,- from Palia on -the' north-west tof) 
' Dhaurahra on the south-east'. The extreme easteim corner touches’/ 
the Kauriala. To the north is Khairigarh, and to the -south' and’^ 
west beyond the Chauka is’Bhur. Tho whole poirgana is a'low.- 
•alluvial plain with belts of tarai along the rivers. That of thes 
Chauka has an average breadth of some four miles, extending in r 
land to the Ghaghi mitt, which probably’ represents an old bod<f 
of the river. Along the Suheli the tarai is mainly waste land 
and jungle, with a considerable amount of forest stocked' withr- 
khair, shisham and gular. A large x>ortion of this jungle was:- 
taken over by Government after the mutiny and isnow'incltidedh 
in the reserved forests of -the Khairigarh range The Suheli isuj 
fed by -munerous small tributary streams which carry down the.^n 
‘ drainage from the higher lands; many of these are mere back-jij 
waters of the river through which the autumnal floods escape outjn 
of the Suheli and inundate the tarai. All the villages along- tho*~» 
Chauka and Kauriala are liable to diluvion and flooding and areis. 
consequently precarious, while the parts of the pargana near'- 
the jungle in the north-west come under the same 'category, r- 
owing to the unhenlthincss of the climate and their exposure,'' 
to tho ravages of wild animals. The}' are, however, hold--., 
by- lai'ge- landowners and consequently ■ do riot require 'special if » 
ottention. 
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i " The central tract of the pargana Ues high and is not liable 
to flooding. The soil is a loam of average quality, intersected by 
numerous vratercouises flowing into the rivers on the north and 
s6tith and frequently connected with one another. There are 
also numbers *of jhils .resembling those which are to be found in 
pargana JBhur and all presenting the same characteristic appearance 
with a high bank on one sido and a iow marsh on the other. In 
places stretches of iJoor land are to bo found with a light gritty 
soil, locally known as tapitr, in which the sand is within a few 
inches of the surface. This tract includes all the best and most 
stable villages from Majhgain to Kardhaiya ; they have an abrmd- 
ance of good> groves and with ordinary seasons are generally \ 
pi’osperou8.~ 

The total area of the pargana is 149,971 acres or 234 square 
‘miles. This o,vcludes the, Government forests, which cover a consi- 
dferable area along the ^uheli in the north-west. The proportion of 
the land cultivated has always been small, as is only to be expected 
fmm the mature of Ahe tract.. At the first regular settlement it 
amounted to 44 per cent, and since that time there has been but a 
slight increase. At the last assessment 68,237 acres or about 46 
per cent, were under the .plough, and the development has been 
maintained in subsequent years. In 1904 the cultivated area was 
68,829 acres or 46*4 per cent, of the whole, excluding the foinst 
area, and 12,757 acres bore a double crop, the increase in the latter 
direction having been very maiked, -The area classed as cultur- 
ahle is necessarily very large, both on account of the fluctuating 
natui'e of the cultivation in many parts and also of the wide 
expanses of land which have never been reclaimed. It amounted 
in~1904 to no less than ,64,935 acres, of which 2,361 acres were 
under groves -and- 34,591 acres were fallow, both old and new. 
Of the -remaining area .only “924 acres wore entered as actually • 
barren, the rest being either under water or oooupied by . sites and 
roads. Irrigation is practically unknown, and as a rule none 
is required. , I The Idiarif is by far the more important harvest, 
averaging about 78 per cent, of the total onltivatod area, as against 
‘43 per cent, occupied by the rabi. The chief kharif crops aro 
'rice in the tarai and the villages to the north-west, and mtdze in 
the.. 9 enlial .traotj while there is also a considoiabloampunl undev*. 
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Qccoiuit of whose family aud estates has beou given in Chapter 
III. At the present time the pargaua contains 76 villages, foi-m- 
ing 79 revemie mahula. Of the latter 68 are held by taluqdars, 
six in single and five in joint zamindari tenure. The Jangre 
taluqdars of Bijua owns 27 ^^llages and one mahnl known as the 
Nigha«an estate ; their kinsman of Bhur holds the Majhgaiu 
property of 35 villages and one mahnl; three villages, known as 
the Tilokpur oslnle, belong to the Bnni of Kljairignrh j and one 
mabal to the Rani of hlahowa. Six villages aro held revenue- 
free for life by Sardar hinhammad Hashim Kha^n of Sitapur; two 
are owned by Goshains, and one eaoh by Kayasths and KuiTuis. 


KIGHASAN Talml. 

This large tah'^il is the northern and eastern subdivision of 
the district, and comprises the wholo tract lying beyond the 
Chauka river a« far as tho Nepal boundary on the north and the 
Kauriala on tho cast, which separates this district from Baljraich. 
In the extreme north-west tho tahsil marclios with the Pilibhit 
district, and in tho south-east with Sitapur, the dividing line 
being for the most part tho Dalmwar livor. Tim tahsi,! is made 
up of the parganasof Niglm^on, Palia, Khairignrh, Dhaiirahra 
and Pirozabad , each of which is separately described in detail, 
with an account of its physical characteristics, agriculture, 
revenue aud landholder^. Nighasan is one of the largest tahsihj 
ill Oudh. In 1904 the area was 622,203 acres or 972 square 
milos j but this is exclusive of tho vast expanse of reserve forosts 
which take up the greater portion of pargaua Kbairigarh and also 
large tracts of Nighasan and Palia. These ft»ro-t>s havt?*im area 
of some 207 square miles, so that the total for tho tahsil amountb 
to no loss than 1,239 Square miles, a considerably larger extent of 
country than tho wholo of tho Lucknow district. Almost tho 
W'holo tahsil lies low and is subject to tho inOuonce of the Chauka, 
Suholi and other rivers. Beyond their liigh banks lie strotebes of 
fair loam soil, which is oullivuted with some success ; but tenants 
are scarce and tho climate is for tho most port extremely bad. Tiie 
forest pargonos are tho -worst, and muoh damage is done by 
•wild animals. In Dhaurahra and Firozabad there is no forest 
and the cultivation is generally more stable, 
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theseveralpai’gana articles, and llie more important of these have 
been separately described, as ■well as the various pargana capitals. 
Por the post-offices, marlccfs, fairs and schools of the tahsil reference 
must bo made to the different lists given in the appendix. 

The population of the tah'^il at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered only 180,302 persons. By 1881 the total had 
increased to a surprising extent, the recorded number of inh abit- 
ants being 268,300. This ro'-o at the following census to 279,376 j 
but the increase was not maintained, and for the next ten years 
the population remained almost stationaiy. In 1901 Nighasan 
contained altogether 281,123 iuhabitont«, of whom 148,133 were 
males and 132,990 females. The latter had largely increased, 
while the mala population showed an actual dccroase of 1,049 
imrsons. Classified according to religions, thcro were 246,117 
Hindus, 36,873 Musalinans, 67 Sikhs, 37 Christians, 16 Aiyas, 

12 Buddhists and llJains. Of the Hindus Clmmnrs as usual 
are the strongest caste numerically, but they are olocely followed 
by Lodhs and Ahirs, all of these having over 24,000 members 
apiece. Next oomo Mxiraos, Basis, Brahmans, Kurmis and 
Gadai'iya'ij all numboring over 10,000, and after these Kahnrs, 
Luniyas, Koris, Tolls and Rajputs. The last are comparatively 
few in this talisil, numbering 6,049 in all ; they belong to many 
different clans, the chief being Chnnlmns, Eathors, Surajbansis, 
Katohriyas and Bars. Of the Mu-almnus the converted Rajpnts 
arc most numerous, amounting to 4,792 souls, drawn chiefly from 
the Chauhon, Katehriya and Gaur clans. Ifext to these c^mo 
Julabos, Bohnas, Hais, Pathans, Sheikhs, Harzis and Paqirs, no 
other sub-division having more than 1,500 representatives. 

The occupations of tho people are mainly agricultural ; accord- • 
ing to tho census returns over 82 por cent, being directly 
dependent on the land. In addition to these there ate oonsidcrable 
numbers of herdsmen mid glaziers, as the northern parganas 
have considerable grazing-grounds for tliolr. cattle. Tho other 
industries are very poorly ropresontod in this tnhsil: tho chief 
are of course oonnocted with the supply of ai tides of food and 
drink ; hut there ore no manufactures of importance and tho 
only trade deserving mention is that oonnocted with tho export 
of timber and olhor forest ‘produce. 
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fertile stretch of good loam soil, ^vith lai*go groves on the south and 
east; the revenue is Us. 1,100. 

PADHUA, Pargana and Talisil NianASAK. 

This large village lies in the eastern portion of tho pargana, in 
latitude 28° 32^ north and longitude 81° 0' cast, on tho road from 
Kardhaiya to Shitaba ferry on tho Kiiuviala; some ten mUoa from 
the tahsil headquarters. It stands on tho rising ground above tho 
Kaunaln iarai. The village has a total area of 4,127 acres ; tho 
northern half is mostly level, but terminates in n fringe of well 
raised land binkon by a deep M’inding vala and contains several 
stretches of dJidh jungle ; while tho southern half is traversed by a 
similar nala, beyond which the soil is very inferior. The village 
itself consists of a large main site lying amid numerous groves of 
mango trees and several small hamlets. Tho total population at 
the last census numbered 3,G32 persons, of whom 811 wore 
Musalmans. Ahirs aro the iwovoiling Hindu casto. Tho rovonuo 
of the village is Rs. 4,000, and the propnetors are the heirs of 
Tha'kur Gobardhan Singh of the Jangro family. There is a 
largo upper ijriraary school in tho village, but nothing else of any 
importance. 

PAIIjA, Pargana Paila, talisd Lakiiimpub. 

Tho village which gives its name to the pargana is a small 
place of little importance, standing in latitude 27° 63' N. and 
longitude 80° 36' E., at a distance of twolvo miles west of Luiklnm- 
pur, two miles south of ITimgaon and two miles north of tlio load 
from Hakhimpur to klitauli. Tt possesses a large upper pinmary 
school and a basar in which markets a^'o held twico a week. Tho 
population at the last census numbered 1 ,775 souls, of whom 446 wore 
jMusalmans; the rest arc chiefly Brahmoiis, Pasls and Chamars. 
They mainly reside in tlie dilapidated central site, winch contains 
292 houses. There is a small shrine dedicated to the Panchon Pir, 
in whoso honour a fair is hold annually in Joth, Tho total area of 
the village is 1,628 acres j tho greater jjart is an even tract of good 
loam, well irrigated and in a fair state of cultivation, hut to the west 
tho land is sandy and uneven, Tho revenue is Rs. 2,076. The 
proprietor is R&i Ram Din Bahadur,- tho ICiirmi taluqdar of Pailn, 
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about one-third 'is -fallow, '"wlnle of-the'restmuch is of' a very poor" 
quality. The remaining urea of 6,318 acres ’is mainly under water 
or occupied by loads and. buildings, no more -than 130 aoies being 
desciibed as actually barren. The paigana has fair facilities for 
irrigation, both in the shape of thenumoious jhils and tanks and 
also of weUsj wliich can be dug in most places, though the subsoil is 
generally sandy, The dhenJcli or lover system is almost univers- 
ally ' employed. The khai-if is in most years the principal 
harvest j' rice is the chief staple, but there is a large amount of 
sugarcaiie, while kodon and urd are also extensively grown. In 
the rabi, g;ram takes the' load, followed by wheat and barley, 

= 'The cultivation is on the whole faii'ly good. The tenants are 
chiefly Kuimis, Ahirs, Brahmans and Chamars. Bents are mainly 
paid in caslf, although in the more precarious lands grain-rents are 
still prevalont. The'aveiage cash rate at the last settlement was 
Bs. 6*17 per acre, ranging from Bs. 6*36 for low caste to Bs. 4'69 
fovJiigh caste tenants. Kuimis pay on an average Bs. 6*44, and 
aro^mainly found in the good loam villages. The revenue demand 
at the summary settlement ^Yas Ks. 32,248, and this w’as i aised at 
the regular assessment to Bs. 45,618. Tl:e final demand now 
stands at Es. 60,078, of which Bs. 30 are nominal, repiesenting an 
enhancement of 21 per cent, on the expiring revenue. 

The population of the pargana has lisen rapidly of late years. 
In 1881 there were 38,806 inhabitants, and ten years later 43,948. 
At the last census of 1901 the total was 48,635, of whom 6,184 
were Musalmans. There arc no towns in the ijargana and the 
largest village is Pada itscH, with a population of 1,775. The 
pargana is fairly well provided with means of communication. 
The northern half is ti’averscd by the railway from Lakhimpur 
to Pilibhitj and although there are no stations within the limits of 
the pargana, those at Gola and Phardahan are quite close on either 
side. Parallel to the railway nins xhe load from LakhimiDur to 
Gola and north of this is the load fiom the latter place to Aliganj, 
with a small branch leading to Bhurwara. Tluough the centre of 
the pargana runs tl e direct joad fiom Lakhimpur to Miihamdi, 
with 'a branch leading from Bhadcora to Nimgaon and Oel j and 
in the extreme south is the road from Lakhimpur to Miiauli and 
Aurangabad, 
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The early history of the pargana is lost in antiquity. That 
it ivas inhabited at an early date is shown by the existence of 
numerous remains along the banks of the TJl. These are appar- 
ently the ruins of an ancient town, and consist of an almost 
unbroken line of brick-strewn kkeras, extending from the Tillage 
of Rampur Gokul to Ran jilinagar. Pillars and carvings of the 
Gupta period have been found here, as well as coins of the Ranauj 
kings. In later times the pai'gana was held by the Ahbans,-one 
of whose headquarters was at Bhunvara. Between 1840 and 
1850 a large portion of the pargana was seized by the Janwars 
of Oel and Mahewa, with the I’esult that constant -fight ing took 
place between these chioflains and Raja Lone Singli of Mitanli. 
The latter eventually obtained the lease of the villages and the 
Oel Raja was subsequent!)' expelled, but not ..till a large por- 
tion of the pargana had been mined and several villages, such 
as Atwa and Shankarpur in the centre, bad been completely 
destroyed. After the mutiny the MitauH estate was confiscated 
and bestowed on various grantees, some of whom afterwards sold 
their estates. At the pre.sent time the pargana contains 119 
villages, divided into 167 malmls. Of the latter, one is the 
property of Government, 67 are held by taluqdars, 35 in single 
and 4S in joint zamindari, five in pattidari and' one in 
bhaiyachara tenure.' The largest landowner is the Raja of 
Parlabgarh, who owns 19 villages and one mahal. The Rani 
of Mahewa has nine villages and one mahal; the Raja of 
Oel four villages known as the Bijauli .estate; the Kurmi 
taluqdar of Paila owns nine villages and one mahal; the 
Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala owns four, and the Baja of 
Mahmudabad t-wo villages. Other Musalmans have in all 32 
villages, including tw'o - held by the taluqdar of Jalalpur ; 
eleven villages and two mahals belonging to another of the 
Ahbans, the taluqdar of Kotwara; one village, Pipra, and 
one mahal held by the taluqdar of Raipur, a third member 
of the same clan; and one village and six mahals owned 
by another kinsman, Muhammad Rhalil-ullah Khan of Bhurwara. 
Of the rest, Khattris are in possession of eleven villages, w'hile 
smaller properties are held by Kayasths, Brahmans,. Lodhs, 
Kurmis, Banias and Hindu Ahbans. 
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PALIA, Pa.vga.nia. Patja, Tahsil Nighasan. 

The capital of tho pargana, kuowa as Pnlia ICalaa to 
distinguish it from Palia Khuvd, n village to the sotilh, stands 
in latitude 28® 26' north and longitude 80® 35' east, on the 
branch line of railway from Mailani to Dudhwa aucl iSonaiipur, 
at a distance of nineteen miles from the junction. Roads lead south- 
east to Nighasan, 23 miles, south-west to Bhira, and north-west bo 
Tirkaulia and tho Nopal border. Tho railway station is clo.^o to 
the village, and during the cold weather a considerable export 
trade is carried on in timber and grain. Polio is a largo village, 
principally composed of grass hiit«, with one central site of about 
900 houses and three small hamlets. Though very unhealthy, the 
population is on tho inorca'^o, the number of inhabitants at tho 
Inst census being 4,332, of whom 1,071 were Musnlmans, Ki^nns 
ore tho prevailing Hindu caste. Palia contains a mud-built 
police-station in tho centre of tho village, a post-office, cnttlc- 
pouud, and an upper pviraaiy sohool. There are three temples 
and a mo®qno. The drinking water is obtained from four mosonry 
wells, but tho quality is inferior. The village lands cover, 8,102 
acres nssc-sed at Rs, 1,960, and held in two equal mnhals by 
Thakur Bhajan Singh and Thakur Jangi Singh, zamtndars, of tho 
old Katehriya family of Khutor in iShahj.ahnnpur. 

PATjIA Pargana, Tahsil Nigiiasax. 

This pargana occujnos tho extreme north- u’esloin corner of 
the district, lying to tho north-west of Nighasan between tho 
Gbauka on tho south, which soiiaralos it from BIuu*, and tho Sarju 
on tho north-cast, which forms tho Khairigarh boundary. To the 
north is tho Nepal tomloiy and to tho west tho Pilibhit district, tho 
dividing lino being for tho most part the Sutia stream. From an 
agricultural point of view tho tract is of a wretched description, 
consisting for the most part of an unhealthy expanse of forest and 
waste grazing land cut up in every direction by innumorablo 
streams and Avator channels, with several large swamps and 
depressions in tho abandoned bods of tho Ohauka and other rivers, 
Tho Ohauka is more tmstahlc in this pargana than lower doAvn in 
its course, and even in tho interior cultivation is as fluctuating as 
the river. Everywhoro tho crops are exposed to tho depredations 
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of -wild animals, and everywhere malaria of. a severe type is pre- 
valent, even on the dry and elevated spots far from the marshes. 
Of late years, too, cholera and cattle disease have raged in this 
pargana, and little progress can be expected. The water is 
notoriously bad, and the proximity of Nepal is another factor 
in the instability of the paigana. There are a few settled 
villages, and the tenants who live in them cultivate where 'they 
please in the adjacent tracts, rarely paying any attenfaon to one 
village for two years running. The only real value of the par- 
gana is as a forest reserve and a pasture land for the graziers, 
who annually bring their cattle hither from the south. 

Cultivation is consequently poor and cardess in the extreme, 
except in the neighbourhood of Falia itself and in a few villages 
round Majhra in the extreme north. Most of the land is held by 
cattle-breeders, who pay far more attention to ’their animals than 
to their fields. The whole tract is precarious to a greater or less 
degree; the best villages are those inund Palia, although even 
they are liable to damage from the encroachments of the Chauka. 
As, however, most of the land is the property of large taluqdars, 
only a few villages along the Chauka belonging to small owners 
require special attention. The worst are Bazpur, Niranjanpur, 
Parasrampur and Nagla. 

The area of the pargana is liable to change from year to year 
by reason of the action of the Chauka and other livers. In 1904 
the total was 68,837 acres or 107 square miles, but this excludes 
some 4,000 acres of reserved forests which belong to the Khaiii- 
garh range. The proportion of cultivated land is far lower than 
in any other part of the district. At the first regular settlement it 
amounted to only 21 cent., while at the last assessment there 
had been a great decrease. In 1904 only 9,993 acres or little 
more than 14 per cent, was under the plough, and even this was 
greater than in the preceding year. No less than 50,318 acros. 
were classed as culiuvable : this included 288 acres of groves and 
14,242 acres of fallow, the rest being waste land that has never 
been reclaimed. Of the 8,531 acres returned as barren the bulk 
was under water or occupied by village sites, only 1,973 acres 
being shown as unfit for cultivation. The khaiif harvest is by 
far the more important, occupying nearly double the area sown in 
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tho ral)i, while n considerable piO})orbion', avoragilig oV'or 20 ]pei' 
cent, of the cultivation, boars a doublo ciojj. The chief staple of 
the pargana is rice, folloAved by a little urd, kodon and mai^o in 
the khavif, while in the rabi barley takes the lend and the wheat 
area is small. There ia no ii-rigation, as artificial wateiing is not 
required. 

The rents are paid, entirely in cash, but the rales are veiy 
low. At the last settlement the average for the whole p.argann 
was Re. 1*6 per acre, and practically no diffeionco made for the 
diflFerent castes, except in the case of Mnrao-s, who pay a slightly 
higher rate. The tenants are mainly Gadariyas, Ahii's, Chaniars, 
Maraos and Musalmans, 'with a few Brahmans and Pasis. The 
holdings are large, and over ono-tliiid of the land is tilled by non- 
residents. The revenue of the pargana at the summary sottlo- 
ment was Ks. 12,838, but at the regular assessment this was 
reduced to Rs. 10,523. At the last settlement a fm'ther rcduc- 
. tion was made and the final demand no>v stands at Rs. 9,9G6, of 
whioh Rs. 336 represents tlic temporary nsses.sinent of the alluvial 
mahals. 

The population of ,the pargana has also decreased during the 
past thirty years. In 1881 it contained 18,277 inhabitants, but 
ton years later this had fallen to 1 5,235. At the last census the 
total was 13,996, of whom 2,250 were Musalmans, mainly Ban- 
jaros. Palio is the only place of any size or importance. It has 
grown slightly since the construction of tho branch line of railway 
from Mailani to Sonaripnr, which is used almost entirely for the 
export of timber. The line is only open for a few months in the 
year and communications arc generally backward. Roads run 
from Palia to Bhira on tho south-west and Nighasan on the south- 
east. Poor tracks also connect tho place with Majhra and with 
Kanjaiia in Khairigarh on tho Nopal border. The only market 
worth mentioning is that at Palia. 

Tlie history of the pargana is almost identical with that of 
Khairigarh. In 1839 tho pargana was farmed to relatives of the 
Katehriya rajas of Khutar in Shahjahanpur, and their descendants 
wore Bubsequcntly declared jjroprietors by tho British Government 
for tho solo reason that tlioy had endeavoured to bring part of tho 
pargana under cultivation and that there wore no others to lay 

16 k. 
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claim to this belated ■wilderness. Some of the landowners are hill- 
noen from Nepal, who claim relationship with the "Khairigarh house 
and who obtained a footing here by becom^ing sub-lessees of the 
Katehriyas. The bulk of the pargana, however, is now held by 
various grantees who took up large tracts under the waste land 
rules. There are now altogether 60 villages in the pargana, 
divided into 70 mahals. Of the latter, 48 are held by taluqdars, 
ten in single, and nine in joint zamindari, two in pattidari, and 
one in bhaiyaohara tenure. The chief landowner is the Nani of 
Nhairigarh, who holds the Majhra estate of 24 villages; 
Mr. Hearsey of Mamri owns eleven villages, six mahals and 
two patbis, known as the Ataria Srinagar estate ; the Naja of Oel 
has the Ainthapur property of six villages; and the Jangre 
taluqdar of Bhur one mahal of Patwara in the extreme south. 
Of the rest, six villages belong to Chaulians, three to Mnsal- 
mnns and one to Goshains. 


PASGAWAN, Pargana Pasgawan, TahsU Muhamdi. 

The capital of the pargana is a good village, though of no 
great size, lying in latitude 27® 49' north and longitude 80® 10' 
east, ati a distance of nine ■miles south of Miihamdi, with winch it 
is connected by an unmetalled road. The population in 1901 
amounted to 1,434 persons, of whom 270 were Musalmans, while 
Brahmans were the most numerous Hindu caste. The place con- 
tains a mud-built police-station, situated within the -village, a cattle- 
pound and a school. A market is held here twice a week and 
the annual sales are said to amount to Bs. 2,500., There is a 
ruined fort and a sarfii here, built by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan 
while Nazim of Muhamdi. The ai'ea of the -village is 834 acres; 
the soil is an excellent loam except in the north-east, and means of 
irrigation are abundant. The village is divided into two mahals, 
788 acres being held in pattidari tenure by Brahmans and 
Kayasths, while the latter also hold the remaining 46 acres in j(wt 
zamindari. The total revenue is Ns. 1,190. 

PASGAWAN Pargana, Tahsil Muhamdi. 

This pargana lies in the south-west comer of the district, 
between the Sukheta and Gumti rivers, the former separating it 
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from Shahjahanpur and the latter fi*om the Magclapiir and Aurang- 
abad parganaa. To the nortli lies Muhamdi and to the south 
the Hardoi district. The present pargana was foi'med in 1869 by 
the amalgamation of the old Pasgawan and Barwar subdivisions. 
The total area is now 76^803 acres or 120 square miles. Besides 
the two rivers already mentioned there are two other streams ; one 
the Andohuha or Ohuha, which for some distance foims the northern 
boundary and then turns south-east through the centre and 
joins the Gumti in the extreme south-east comer; while the 
other, also known. as the Chuha, rises in Muhamdi and after 
traverang the eastern half falls into the Gumti near Maqsudpur. 
Both of these flow between high sandy banks broken by ravines. 
Jn the south-west there is a chain of swamps draining into the 
Hardoi distnol, and in their neighboiirliood tlie kind contains much 
usar and patches of grass and scrub jungle. The whole of the 
south is of an inferior quality j but elsewhere, save in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the streams and also in the clay lands along the 
Sukheta, the soil is a rich friable loam, of a fairly consistent 
quolily, although it becomes very light near the Gumti. The 
really precarious mahals are few in number, as though much of the 
southern half comes under this description the villages generally 
form insignificant portions of other estates. The worst are Ram- 
pur Rhokar, Faqirapur, Miranpur and Saidwara along the Gumti, 
Sirha in the south-east, and Mukaddarpur near Pasgawan. 

The pargana is not highly developed ; the cultivation is only 
fair, and in the south-west extremely poor. At the first settle- 
ment no more than 48 per cent, was cultivated, but since that 
time there has been much improvement. From 1884 to 1896 the 
average area under the plough was 44,664 acres or 68 per cent, of 
the whole, and since the last settlement the proportion has further 
increased. In 1904 the cultivated area was 60,799 acres or 66 per 
cent, j 7,462 acres bearing a double crop. These are the highest 
figures on record, the total having steadily risen since the famine of 
1897. The culturable area is large, amounting to 20,718 acres : this 
includes 2,801 acres of grove land and a small amount of fallow, 
but folly two-thirds has never been tilled, and much of it 
would probably never repay cultivation. The actually barren 
area is very small, 371 acres in all, the remainder being either 
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imdor wtit6r or occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation 
are fairly abundant, and the proportion of land -watered is high for 
this district. In addition to the tanks there are large numbers of 
gpod earthen wells, winch can bp constructed without difficulty in 
most villages. -The rabi harvest usually exceeds the khaiif in 
area; the piinoipal crops arc wheat, which is of a high quality in 
the upland villages, gram and barley. In the kharif rice 
predominates, while there is a fair amount of sugarcane. 

Rents are almost wholly paid in cash." At the last 
settlement the average rate was Rs. 4*06 per acre, ranging from 
Rs. 9 for the best goind land to Re. 1*5 for hlmr. The tenants 
are mainly of low caste, the most numerous being Chamars, Fasis 
and Ahirs; but there are many Brahmans and Rajputs. The two 
last pay lower rents, the privileged rate being about 20 per cent, 
less than for other castes. Muraos and Kurmis pay the most, the 
rotes averaging Rs. 4*93 and Rs. 4*79 per acre respectively. The 
revenue at the summary assessment was Rs. 34,918, riang to 
Rs. 58,284 at tho regular settlement. The present final demand is 
Rs. 76,716, of which all save Rs. 217 is actually realizable, giving 
an enhancement of 27 per cent, on the old revenue. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 was 40,741, and since 
that date there has been a large increase, the total rising to 
49,776 in 1881 and 66,812 ten years later. In 1901 a slight 
decrease was observed, owing to tho famine of 1887, the number of 
inhabitants being 64,776 with an average density of 456 to the 
square mile. Musalmana numbered 8,706. There are no towns 
in the pargana, and except Fasgawan and Barwar no villages 
of any size or importance. Means of communication are fair. 
Through the south-west passes the metalled road from Sitapur to 
Shahjahanpur wjth one branch leading from Aurangabad through 
Barwar to Muhamdi, and another connecting Fasgawan with the 
tohsil headquarters. The north-west comer is traversed by the 
road from Muhamdi to Shahjahanpur, a portion of which near the. 
Sukheta is metalled. 

The pargana contains 164 -villages, including three forest - 
grants in the south-west. Thgse are divided into 242 mahals, of 
which one is Government property, only 22 are owned by taluq- 
dars,’ while 66 ore held in single and 106 in joint zamindari, and. 
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48 in pattidori louure. Mnhanl Harcliaran Das of Maswaslin Un rfo, 
owns the Gulrai estate of 14 whole villages; five villages and two 
mahals are hold by the Raja of Partabgaili, and the villagoof 
Bankagaon by the Saiyid Rani of Shahpur. Saiyids bold 10 
othoi* villages, including five belonging to Tasadduq Husain of 
Aurangabad. Of the rest, 31 villages are owned by Hiknmbbs, 
eleven by 00111’“!, three by Gaharwars and one by Tomavs; 24 by 
Brahmans, 25 by Kaj’a^lhs, cevon by Sheikhs and Pathans, and 
four each by Kurrois and Khattris. At the bumninry settlement 
of 1859 there wore no lcc'9 lhau 99 small zamindan estates in 
Pnsgawan-Barwav, held by the lopiosenlativos of <ho old propiid- 
tois with whom settlement was made after the dissolution of iho 
groat taluqa of tho Saijdds. The pnttidars are generally prospor- 
ous, but aio usually behindhand iu their payments, and have a 
bad reputation for lawlessness. 


PIIULBIHAR, Pargana SmxAa.VR, Takail LAKiriiiPuft. 

A village on tho wo4 side of the road from Lakhimpur to 
Nighasan, lying in latitude 28® 4' noi th and longitude SO® 48' 
east, at a di<!lanee of about eight miles north of tho district head- 
quarters and thirteen miles from Nighasan. It is only deserving 
of mention ns possos«-ing a mud-built police-station, which stands 
in the WC4 of the village near the ba/nr; inarkot- are held iu 
tbo latter twice a week. Tho place also contains a post-oftiec^ 
cattle-pound, and a lover primaiy school. Plmlbihar forms 
part of the Mahowa ojtnte and is a‘!soascd to a rovonuo of 
RrS. 1,625. It has an area of 2,263 acres, much of whiob is well 
cultivated : tho north stands high and produces fair crops of 
cereals in tho rabi and sugarcane iu tho kbnvif; tho w’holo of 
tho south is lowlying and is chiefly used for rice cultivation. 
Down the Western half runs an old channel of the Ohaukn. Tho 
population at the last census numbered 3,785 souls, mainly Cha- 
mars, Kurmis and Musalmans. 


PIP ARIA, Pargatia Atwa PiPAniA, Tahail MuhamdI. 
The capital of tho pargana is a fair sized village situated in 
latitude 28® 6' north and longitude SO® 16' oast, on tho Shahja- 
hanxntr border. It is oouncctod by an immctallod road with 
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The lower half to tho north-east is liable to flooding; but is par- 
tially protected by a deep drmnago channel excavated by the 
taluqdar. The village has grown considerably of late years and 
at the last census contained 2,143 inhabitants, of whom 371 wore 
Musalmans. There is a small school here, and a bazar of some 
local importance in which markets are held twice a week. 

SANSARPUR, Pargana Kvkra. Mailani, Tahail 
Lakhimpde. 

A good village on the road from Gola to Khutnr, in latitude 
28® 8' north and longitude 80® 23' east, at a distance of some 
seven miles north-west of Gola. It had in 1901 a population of 
2,362 souls, of whom about one-fifth were Miisalmans. It 
belongs to the Chauhim taluqdar of Kaimahra, who pays a 
revenue of Rs. 1,650, and who had spout large stims in improving 
the village by digging drains. The eastern portion consists of 
jungle, and between this and the oultiYnted land is a belt of high 
gritty soil or hhv>r. The population re^sido for the most part 
in a largo central site, the remainder living in a fair-sized hamlet 
called Bujhin to the south. Markets are held hero twice a week. 
The cattle-pound dates from March 1900. 

SIK AND ARAB AD, Pm'gana, Haidababad, Tahail 

Muhamdi. 

This village was the capital of a separate pargana until 
1869, when it was \iuitod with Ilaidai’abad. It lies in latitude 
27® 57' north and longitude 80° 29' east, about half a mile 
to the north of the direct road from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi, 
some IS miles west of the former and n luilo ea.st of tlic Sarayan. 
It had in 1903 a population of 2,269 persons, of whom n largo 
proportion wore Musalmans. The villago lands cover 1,26S acres, 
and of this 1,120 acres arc hold in tnluqdari tenure by Muham- 
mad Shcr Khan of Raipur, one of the oouvorfcod Ahbans. The 
rest is held by Musalman znmindars of the same family who own 
four small mahals, while eleven acres are held in pattidari 
tenure by Brahmans and Kayasths. The total revenue of the 
villago is Rs. 1,625. The soil is for the most part good loam; 
but the extremities lie low, ospeoially in the north and west. To 
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large Village of Singahi stands high and is fairly eultivatod. 
The revenue is Es. 1^600. Thd place belongs to the Haul 
of Khaivigarh, n’ho has h'er residence here. Singahi has 
largely grown- nf late years, for at the first census of 1869 
the population was only 3,4.90 persons. From 1801 to 1816 
Khaivigarh was under the British and d police-station was 
oslablisbed here. In 1810 the lease of the pargana was taken by 
'Captain Hearooy, who resided ‘at this place till the JSTepal Avar of 
1812) the ruins of his bungalow aro still to bo seen near tbo 
village. Another European, one Mr. Garbery, a merchiint, settled 
here about the samfe tiine, but vVas soon afterwards tainrderod by 
the Ila]d of Ebnnrabra. 


SliTGIIA, Pargavia Khairigarh, Taksil Nighasan. 

A largo and thickly populated village in the east of the 
pargana, lying in latitude 28® 19' north and lobgitude 80® 56' 
cast, a mile and a half north-east nf Siugdhi abd a short distance 
cast b£ the Voad to JBanbirpur. It is one of the best villages of 
tbo uplands of this x>argana, and is avoU cultivated by Kurmis 
and others. The area is 2,44.0 acres, most of Avlilch is cultivated. 
Along the hoi-thom boundary flows tho Jaurnha slroam. The 
]loxiulaliou numbered 3,134 j^ersoiis at tho last census, and reside 
in tw’o large sites kuowh as Singba Kalnn and Singha Khurd. 
Tho xflace forms part of the Khairigarh estate and pays a 
revenue of Ks. 2,200. 


SISAIYA, Pargana Fieozabad, Tahsil NigiIasAh'. 

A large village three miles south-east ofDhaurahra,in latitude 
27® 68' north and longitude 81® 9' easst, at tho jiinction of the 
roa'ds from Matcra and Dhaurahra to Isanagdr. Tho jvoxiulation 
in 1001 Was 1,726, which shows a considerable decline since the 
XWevionS census, whob It tolled 2,064. About one-fonrtli of the 
inhabitants ore Musalmans, while Lodhs form the x>rovailing 
Hindu caste. They chiefly live in tho central site; but there 
are several j-mali hamlets. Tho village lauds are traversed in 
the soutb-woat by the DahaWar, in tho neighbourhood of Avbich 
is some inferior waste ; 'the rest is well ‘cultivated and bears good* 
oroifs of maize. Iho total aiea is 3,422 acres, and the revenue' 
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Es. 2jGOO. The place helouga to the Jaugro ialuqdar of 
Isanagar. There is a small aided school here. ' 


SRINA6AE, Pavgam Sbinaoar, Taluil Lakhiupub. 

This village, \rhioh gives its name to the pargaua, is a place 
of little importauco, lying in latitndo 28*^ 6' north and longitude 
80® 47' east, about a mile to the west of the road from Lakbim- 
pur to Eighasan, at a distance of eleven nules north of the former, 
three miles from the police-station of Phulbihar, and two miles 
south of the Chauka. Srinagar was formerly a much larger 
place and the headquarters of the Musalman Bisens, who had a 
brick fort here. The village was almost wholly destroyed by a 
flood on the Chauka some 70 years ago. The old bed of the 
river lies to the oast of the villago with extensive stretches of 
Ingh grass jungle on either side. The village lands cover 2,390 
acres, but the cultivated area is small; tbero is a fair block of 
cultivation round tbo main site, chiefly on the west. To the 
north the soil is light and poor. The village is purely agricul- 
tural and contained at the last census a population of 1,000 
persons, of whom 231 were Musalmans; Abirs are the chief 
Hindu caste. There is a small school hero, but nothing eke of 
any importance. The revenue of the village is Rs. 1,150 and the 
proprietor is the Chauhau taluqdar of Mnhewa. 

SRINAGAR Pargam, Tahsil Lakhimpub. 

This large pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, 
being the south-eastern continuation of Bhiir. Like that pargana, 
it lies between the Chauka and U1 ri vera, the former separating it 
from Dhaurahra on the north and east, while the latter constitutes 
the boundary between Srinagar aud Kheri on the south-west. 
In the south-eastern comer the Cl bends northwards to join the 
old bed of the Chauka, and here for o*hhort distance the pargana, 
marches nith the Sitapnr district. The physical characteristics of 
the pargana aro somewhat varied. Along the III there is a 
narrow strip of low lying tarai, which is flooded during the 
rains; the soil is mainly cky and of an inferior character. Be- 
yond this a bolt of high sdl nins parallel to the river- with an 
average width of about three miles ; it resembles the highlying 
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lands of Kheri, to which it formerly belonged, but its character 
is no so good. The soil is a fair loam. Tho rest of the pargana 
is of a very poor description, generally precarious and always 
unhealthy* The country is scored with old channels of the Cliaiika 
and with numerous watercourses, such as theKaudwa, Kandhai and 
J unai nalas. About 1830 the Ohauka caused a great change in the 
general aspect of this tract ; it left its usual channel and instead 
adopted a small backwater that ran to the east and south of 
Srinagar and entered tho Kaudwa near Mohewa. The result was 
that not only were these two large and flourishing villages 
destroyed, but also an ai-ca of some fifty square miles was sub- 
merged and utterly ruined. About thirty years later the river 
returned to its old channel. The deserted bed, as well as the 
many other watercourses, is marked by a stretch of barren sandy 
soil, locally called tapar, which dries up very quickly and pro- 
duces but poor crops. Generally tho soil in the north of the 
pargana is a light loam, varied by clay in the depressions. The whole 
is almost entirely dependent on the rainfall ; but as the pai'gana 
is mainly hold by large proprietors, the really precarious villages 
are few. The worst are Sitlapur, Ohaphandi and Parsia in the 
south centre near Mahowa, Dudhwa near Phulbihar, Basaigapur 
in tho extreme north-west, and Bhurkunda in the north-east. 
The mahals along tho Ohauka in the south-east are classed as 
alluvial, and arc assessed under special terms of settlement. 

The area of the pargana has from time to time been subject 
to great variations, both by the action of the Ohauka and otherwise. 
At the first regular settlement an exchange was made of several 
villages of- Dhaurahra which lay on this side of the Ohauka for 
a portion of Srinagar which extended beyond that river j and at 
the same time the high lands along the XJl woro transferred to 
this pargana from Sheri. The area ut the first regular settle- 
ment was 144,386 acres or* 225 square miles, of which 61 per 
cent, was.cultivated. In 1904 the total area wta 142,824 acres or 
223 square miles, and tho land under the plough was 84,110 
acres or 68*8 per cent., 22,073 acres hearing a double Crop. The 
development of the pargama has been fairly steady, as the average 
cultivation from 1884 to 1896 was 81,969 acres, and the only 
notable variations occurred after the floods and cholera epidemic 
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The population of the pargana at tho last census numbered 
90,116 souls, giving an average density of 404 persons to tho 
square mile. Classified by religions there u'crc 77,400 Hindus, 
12,707 Musalmans, the majoritj'^ of whom are Julnhas, and nine 
other’s. There has been but a slight increase during the past 
thirty years : in 1881 the total w’os 88,499, and at tho following 
enumeration 92,277] the .‘subsequent decline having been very 
marked. It is probable, however, that ensuing years will show 
a rapid recovery, as the decrease was due to a succession of 
seasonal calamities. Tho pargana contains no town's, but there 
ai’e several villages -with large populations, such as Baragaou, 
Phulbihar and Atkohno. Moans of communioation are poor, as 
in all tho pargauas north of the UI. Three roads lead from 
liakhimpur to Higbasan, Dhanrahra, and Khairignrh j but the 
last of these is impassable during the rains, though at other times 
in fair order. 

There are altogether 146 villages in the pargana, divided 
into 165 mahals. Of tho latter, 140 arc owned by iaiuqdavs, 16 
by single zamindars, eight are hold in joint zamindari, and one 
in pattidari tenure. There are no Musnlrann landoAvnors. The 
chief proprietors are the Chauhans, who hold 129 villages, 
while next to them como Kayasths W'ith eleven, Surajbansis with 
three, Sikhs writh two, and Kurmis with one. Tho Haja of Oel 
owns 68 villages; the Bnni of Mahewa has 69 villages and one 
mahal; and the Bani of Kaimahra two villages. The Bani of 
Khairigarh owns tho Dubela estates of three villages and the 
Ktirmi taluqdar of Paila the single viJlngo of Saklietu. The 
Chauhans estates are all of comparatively recent origin, having 
been forcibly acquired between 1819 and 1830 ^vith the aid of the 
revenue officials of the day. Tlie history of these taluqas has 
been already given in Chapter III. 
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Table I. — Population Inj Tahsils, 1901. 
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Table III . — Vital Statistics. 




Births. 



Boaths. 


Tear. 

Total. 

Halos, 

Females. 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 


Rato 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

31,985 

17,013 

14,972 

35-40 

22,817 

12,563 

10,254 

25-25 

1892 

84,220 

18,102 

10,127 

37-88 

34,854 

19,206 

15,649 

38-67 

1893 

39,232 

20,681 

18,651 

43-42 

27,753 

14,932 

12,821 

30-71 

1894 

35,088 


16,879 

38-83 

48,030 

25,820 

22,210 

53-16 

1895 

33,505 

17,343 

16,162 

87 07 

40.^15 

21,537 

18,708 

44 54 

1890 

21,337 

12,631 

11,706 

26 93 


21,533 

18,068 

43 82 

1897 

32,654 

10,723 

15,881 

3603 

30,961 



34-26 

1898 

40,909 

20,939 

19,970 

4527 

26,083 

14,185 

12,498 

29-53 

1899 

41,700 

23,000 

21,694 

49 47 

32,026 

17,383 

16,243 

30-11 

1900 

40,337 

20,768 

19,5GD 

4t-C-l 

26,117 

13,913 

12,204 

28 90» 

1901 

42,331 

21,003 

20,608 

46-76 

29,287 

15,274 

14,013 

82-30 

1902 

40,534 

23,974 

23,500 

51-41 

31,468 

10,544 

14,924 

34-76 

1903 

40,105 

24,089 

22,100 

51-03 

42,121 

21,826 

20,296 

46-63 

190 i 

1905 

t 

1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

47,847 

25,057 

1 

22,700 

( 

1 

62 80 

29,609 

16,050 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 

j 

t 

) 

i 

] 

82-60 


*Tho rates from 1891 to 1900 a\Q calculated from tlic returns o£ 1891 census. 


























Table Y.'-' Statistics of cultivation ancl irrigation, 1311 Fasli. 
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Table VI — (continued ). — Area in acres under the principal crops ', tahsil Muhauxdi. 
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Table VII — Criminal justice. 
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Kheri District 


Table VIII. — CognizaUe crime. 


Year, 

E’nisler of cases invcsti* 
gated by police — 

Number of perBons^ 

Stto 

moiu. 

orders of 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent up 
for 
trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged. 

Con- 
TIC ted. 

1 

2* 

3« 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1896 



2,324 

48 

1,323 

2,022 

344 

1,678 

1897 

• •• 


2.488 


1,327 

2,143 

426 

1,711 

1898 



1,426 

1 

692 

1,163 

270 

879 

1899 

«•« 


1,611 

... 

859 

l-,276 

863 

889 

1900 

««« 

«•« 

1,745 

2 

824 

1,195 

306 

BSD 

1901 



1,369 

1 

619 

888 

245 

601 

1902 

44t 

« •• 

1,381 

2 

616 


860 

600 

1903 


••• 

1,691 

••• 

722 

1,078 

286 

783 

1904 

«•« 

• •• 

1,489 

1 

850 

1,307 

344 

916 

1905 

4»t 

404 







1906 









1907 

... 








1908 









1909 


... 







1910 

... 








1911 


• •• 







1912 

e*e 

• •• 







1913 


- 








* Colnmns 2 and 3 shonld show casos instituted during tlio year. 
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TABtiB IX .— demand at successive settlements. 


I’ArgaiiB. 

Tear of sottlcmont. 

1859. 

1808—71. 

1872—76 

(rovi- 

sion). 

1898-1901. 

Alluvial 

uinbnls, 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

n 



Its. 

Its. 

Bs, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bbtir 

• •• 

36,703 

117,653 

73,076 

98,233 

625 

Paila 


32,248 

57,916 

45,618 

60,048 


Sritmg&r ... 


49,866 

120.126 

79,188 

92,426 

3,016 

Eokra Mailani 

• fS 

8.713 

27,660 

9,432 

28,437 


Eheri ... 

• «S 

79,424 

144,266 

1,21,037 

1,48,663 

• • s 

Total Talisil Lakbimpnr 

200,943 

407,619 

3,28,300 

4,22,707 

3,640 

Aiwa PI patio 

«*• 

7,715 

15,000 

7,693 

11,406 

... 

Aurangabad 

• «« 

22,401 

36,780 

33,860 

43,685 

... 

Pasgau'an 


34,913 

60,705 

68,234 

76,498 

• 

Haidarabad 

«*4 

80,208 

49,469 

30,740 

63,077 

• 

Kasta 

• «« 

22,401 

37,376 

37,300 

49,186 

... 

Muhntni ... 


37,302 

71,086 

55,237 

62,216 


Magdapur.t. 


6.064 

16,644 

10,984 

11,800 

... 

Total Tiibsil Uobamdij 

160,004 

285,949 

2,89,964 

8,07,826 

... 

Polia 

■ * 

12,333 

38,780 

10,523 

9,030 

330 

Dbaurabro 

• f 

87,142 

139,605 

81,325 

101,840 

3,490 

Pirozabad ... 

• • 

32,384 

100,519 

65,805 

67,310 

676 

Ebairigarb 

«• 

17,886 

61,000 

23,439 

31,430 

... 

Nigbasan ... 


26,616 

94,646 

68,565 

73,311 

800 

Total Toball Nigbnsnn, 

126,865 

435499 

2,34,167 

2,83,621 

6,201 

Total District 


493,872 

11,88,067 

8.02,411 

10,14,054* 

8,741 


* Not 8UX0 tealizable, 





























Table X . — Present demand for revenue ami ccesea, 1311 Fasli. 


Kheri District 
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Table XVIII. — Educaiion. 
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Secondary education. 

Primary education 
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'd 
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Scholars. 
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legos. 
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3,996 
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639 
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1 ••• 
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3.486 

134 

1901-1902 ... 
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4,212 
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6 

637 
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3,627 

150 

1902-1008 ... 
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6,776 

1 136 

6 

724 
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5,052 
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1903- 1S04 ... 

1904- 1003 ... 

1906-1906 

1900-1907 ... 

1007-1908 ... 

1908-1909 ... 

1900-10 ... 

1010-11 

19il.l2 ... 

1912-13 ... 

1013-U ... 
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LIST OP SCHOOLS, 

1004— f poa/ 


< » 


B.— PBiatAiir- 

-('eotiittttiedj. 
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Average 

Tahsil. 

PttTgana. 

Locaiily. 

' Class o£ Scliool. 

attend- 





nnco. 
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,! 

Gondhia ... 

1 

... Lower Primary 

20 


ii 

ICausar Gularia 

... Ditto •>. 

26 


Bhira 

... , Ditto 

17 


} 

Basnlpnnali . 

. 1 Ditto 

20 


Bhar — ( 

Agar Khurd 

Ditto 

10« 


Ceonelud- ( 

Itudpnr ... 

.. Aided Primary 

23 


edj \ 

Malukapur 

Ditto 

19 


} 

Cbanratliia 

... Ditto 

21 

, 

Kurbaiya 

. Ditto 

19 


t 

Manda Sawaran 

Ditto 

lo 


I 

Sboopuri 

... Ditto 

20 

•>*» 

t. 
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1 Boshnnnagar 

... J Lower Primary 

24 

U 

S3 

Eukra ... } 

, Knkra 

Mailaui ... 

Aided Primary 

Ditto 

15 

17 

( 

Sansarpur 

Ditto 

19 



Paila 

... Upper Primary 

67 


» 

Eampur Gokul 

. 1 Ditto 

62 

a 

1 

« 

ICaranpnr 

... ( Ditto 

44 



Bhallia ... 

... 1 Ditto 

48 


} 

f 

Parschra... 

, Lower Primary 

33 


Paila ... < 

V 

Karanput Nibba 

.. 1 Ditto 

12» 


Bijhauli ... 

Ditto . . 

9* 



Karanpnr 

. Aided Primary 

23 



Wnzirnognr 

.. 1 Ditto 

27 



Saketbn ... 

... Ditto 

20 


t 

1 

> 

. Sangawan 

Ditto 

20 


Kbamanl... 

.. •• Ditto 

15 


Multaiiidi 


:PiksgawAU 


' Ditto 

j i Ilajapur ... 

S i«aurtt ... 

' i Knchnnr ... 

1 1 Bndlii Khiird 
■ 1 KliiTja ... 

Gulaolt ... 

; Agaiia-a 

I 

Fftfigawan 
Knkralii ... 
Mnllnnpnr 
Barwar ... 
f .Tnsinaiidi 
s I BnnlccgAoti 
[ Maq^sadpur 
I Dhandlicl 
{ Ckinan ... 

; Jala! pur ... 
Dilawarpor 


1 


Private, girls' , 

Primary, girls’ 

Upper Prinwry 
Lov^ or Primary 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto, girls’ ... j 
. ( Loner Primary 

Ditto ... I 

■ 'l)itto ... J 

Aided Primary ... , 

Ditto . . ! 

Ditto 
... I Ditto 


31 

16 

42 

20 

10 

18 

20 

23 

16 

CO 

46 

67 

16 

21 

22 

22 

27 

19 
17 

20 


*■ Court of Wards' Seboo), 




Muliamcll~^ t-onehtded ), 


if-VlV 


itheri bislrid. 


>-IST <M- SCHOOI^, 


Tnhsil, Piirgana. 


Lociilitv. 


f I I t'liliolnbarj 

I iP-ii"R tnan~ ... 

il fcmtelnil^l ,/**'*“ I’*'r 
I edj J ^foliiudditiiitir 

I (r“D.te' 


fluid tr* 

I ab-ad 


.Vtwn I’ini. 
rin 


I I Pdnahpur 

W Ditto 

I riaid.ir.ibad 
I Abinadnn^.qr 

I ®*^®Dd#rab.id 

I Gain 
^fadarpnr 
fV*pnr ... 
notwnra ... 
Obartbaninn 
j Soliola ... 

I - 

I I aipnr ... 

JCoshnnoAinr 
Uilabri ,r 

i’Jpario ... 


f ^fftgdipnr 
inir } Amirnnenr 
C Saraiyan... 


r Kosta ... 
Mitanli ... 

I Dafoli 
I liabauua ... 

iCn.t., , I ^^“naltliera 

‘•'“St" I^icbdcom 

... 

I Dalmr 
I Kliamnrin 
I Dalhanira 
^ DiiibliaTaptir 

Kaln’a 

; Maikalganj 
j Kliarrainnngar 

. Anrnngabnd 
Aurang. J Kahra ... 
obad Ilaikuon 

Ubagotipnr 
Clianganpur 
.Tamuninn 
Lndbiai 
U DLakanm 


CIa«s of School. 


•• Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto, girls 

ifppcr Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lpwer Priiiiarv 


•• Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided Primary 

• Dppor Primary 

• , Ditto 
Lower Primary 

Ditto ' 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 

mV”' 

A-j e'fis' 

Aided Primary 

. . Ditto 
. Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


j Average 
' attend. 




JtitV 


LIST OF SCnoOLS, 190i—fconclndedJ. 


n.— PnisrAnr — feoneluded ) . 


Tahsil, 


Pftrgann. 


Nigbasas 




PoUa 


K li a i 

garb 


Pirozabad ^ 


-I 

'1 


Dhaurahra J 


Locality. 


Padhua ... 

Majligain 

Tirikatilia 

Sfighasan 

Jhandipni-w-a 

Khamaria 

Rnkhoti ... 

Kliairana 

Ebnirnni 

Lodhattri 

Uliarobia 

Palin Ealau 
Folia Ehurd 


Siugabi ... 
Banoirpiir 
Blotipui* ... 


Isa na gar... 
Sirsinghpiir 
KotauH ... 
Adlispnr... 
Firozabnd 
Sisasyn ... 

Olianralira 
Eafarn ... 
Matcra ... 
Amcthi ... 
Dalbi 

liamin Bibnv 

Abhaipnr 

Mnbarnjnagar 

Bilnwolpur 

Somri 


... 


Class of Scbool. 

Average 
attend' 
a nee. 

Upper Pirimary 

48 

Lovror Primary 

21 

Ditto 

21 

Ditto 

15 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto 

25 

Aided Primary 

24 

Ditto 

IG 

Ditto ... 

14 

Ditto ... 1 

15 

Upper Primary 

45 

Aided Primary ... 1 

25 

Upper Primary 

G9 

Loa’Or Primary 

16 

Ditto 

23 

Upper Primary 

42 

Ditto 

42 

Ditto ... 1 

44 

Lower Primary 

21 

Aided Primary ... 

22 

Ditto 

18 

Upper Primary 

42 

Ditto 

47 

Lower Primary 

12 

Ditto ... 

25 

Ditto 

15 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto 

26 

Aided Primary 

15 

Ditto 

- 16 

Ditto 

6 
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••• ••■/ I 
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(fi) f"'^'"‘«nniir , ^’‘‘^Sfdana ^ 

:• .: -. «, 



(«;/ ?[!''"«OKJi to A '‘"ff’'^uy 

■■ 

fS/s'htofc"' 


/*y Goia to 

••• 


"''■‘'■‘‘^“n statfo„ '•• - . ' J" 

f«» ••• ••• ^ 


Total 






ArrrNBix. 



^ B.— LOCAI* — {cOhcludei). 

V.'—Stxfh flasa roada, eltarcd onlif. 

) Blianpur to Mirpnr, Kliori, Binslclicra and Hathipur 

) Bbita to B'lriaLad ... ... 

j J)b'»t»r.ilira to Sisai^a ... 

) Matora to Sisniya, Isanagai aad Kataul! 

) Khori to Ocl ... ... 

)‘Ocl to Knimalira 

) Kardiioiya to Kafarn and Bhauralira 
) Aurangabad to Magdajmr and I’lparia 
) to jPipaiia ... ... 

) Bburtrara to Gola-Aliganj road ... 

I BTeslcypur to Gola.Aliganj road ... 

) Singaui to Bharthapur ferry ... ... 

) Palia to Ehaj vrin ... .. ... 

I Port to Bttnhanpur ... ... ... 

) Fort to Khairigarh ... ... 

) ICltairigarli to Uichhia ... ... ... 


Geaks ToTAt 


Milos. 

furs. 

18 

0 

lo 

0 

6 

0 

1!0 

0 

n 

0 

15 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

- » 

u 

0 

0 

21 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

174 

0 

607 

6 




xxviii 


l^heri Dhlnci. 




Prtrgnna. 



Managemont. 

come. 


KliairJgarh ... } 

Cl 


Kautiala 
.1 Sarju 

fl 

Do, 


Nigliaian ... J 


•• ‘ Slanjlira 
f Datlianu-a ' 
• ; ( Ghazinur 
' j Bairia 

t 

, Dkaliartra 


Dkaliartri 
j . HiDgalia 
C, Lalpur 


I 

CJiaiilca 


} B>clijicri 
' I Kiindji 
3Inria Malintlen 
' Grant Xo. XI 
Khaiunria 

‘ SlitUba 
Mator.1 
Sujaali 


I 

District Board. 
IVivato 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Dlianraim 


Gliigro 

r'SiS’ 

Sojaali 

irardiina ... f . Chafc Xaitlin 
ij Aroctlii 

SiiWini ... S JngnnpBr 
Basantapur 

D-iliawor .. f, Jf»nipur 
(. Dbobighata 

C ; Sargara 

' Balm Xala... ) RoUuo 
I Slicrpnr 
Materia 

Mainnim 
Drm 
Dalamau 
Maimrin 
I Kachlalin 
j Mondi 
; Gaogolia 
' Sakuctn 



Dislriot Board 
I Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
I'rirato 

District Board’ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto (Boil. 
raicli). 
Private 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

I District Board. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bs. 

C30 


l,8o0 

4,m 

020 

■m 

io 

•437 

715 


2.450 

1,020 

2,925 

975 


District Board 
(Bahraicb). ■ 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



appendtx, 


■ XSIX 


FKRKIKS, 1904—CcoH{iMie(1). 


0* 

Pargana. 

Eiver. 

Forry- 

Management. 

In- 

coino. 

& 

• 

- 

— 








Ilb. 



( 

Eaujitganj 

Private 

... 



) 

Nonrangpiir 



V 


Dahawar .. ( 

SadUwnpur 



•e 

Firozaljad— 

1 

Godpurwu 

Ditto 

• •• 

•s 

{eoneludrtl).^ 

1 

Mandcora 

Ditto 




Cliauka Soti | 

Jatlira 

Ditto 

• •a 

§ ■ 
v<; 

, 

Kbairiglini 

Ditto 

... 

A 



Patwnra 

District Bo.ai‘d, 

750 

s ' 

" 5 ! 

Palia 

f 

Cbauka . J 

Srinagar 

Ehamaria 

Ditto 

Private 

600 

tc ‘ 
r2 \ 

1 Kharcliaun 

Ditto 

• • • 

( 


1 

1 Eatala 

Ditto 


i 


1 

1 Karnusa 

Ditto 




r' 

Mnicaoha 

Ditto 




1 

Gltapohdi 

Ditto 

• I* 



j 

Pasia 

Ditto ... 




Old Cbauka ■' 

Daudpnv 

Ditto 




) 

Naugaza 

Ditto 

• •• 



1 

Sarsawa 

Ditto 

*•« 



1 

Debar ia 

Ditto 

• »» 



Obogbi 

Naudban 

Ditto 


• 


Gha^ra 

Mahola 

Ditto 

«»• 

c; 

Srinagar ...^ 

f 

Bednanpur 

Kamnchhin 

Ditto 

Ditto 

»« » 

S ' 
3 'i 

1 


Tal'iaghat 

Ditto 

... 


1 


Banwaripnr 

Ditto 





Barbngbat 

Ditto 

a.. 



Ul .J 

Bilabri 

Ditto 




Rebun 

Ditto 

*« • 




Duniobani 

Ditto ... 

• • t 




Katbusma 

Ditto 

• • • 




Eiriiapur 

Ditto 





Pipri 

Ditto 




\ 

Nakba 

Ditto 



Paila 

1)0. 

Manwapur 

Ditto 



f Aiwa Plpnria 

Kntlinn 

Chaituwa 

Ditto 

• •• 

f 

Mngdapur... 

Bo. ... j 

Jamnagbat 

Eora'a 

Ditto 

Ditto 

«l • 

«•% 




Aliapur 

Ditto 


■ . 


' 

Eatbnaghat 

Ditto 

*»• 

‘-3 


j 

W’aiiigbat 


• •• 


Aaraugabad 

Do ...< 

Cbailta 





Bbadaria 

Ditto 


1 



mri 

Ditto 

• •• 



Binna 

Ditto 

• »» 




Mttdbor 

Ditto 



Mabaindi 

Gnmti ...^ 

Haina 

Sandori ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S »• 

- 

V 


Parana 

Ditto 










APPEN'DIX, 


XXX 1 


posT-omcEs, wot. 


TilUsil. 

Pargana. 


1 1 

1 1 

Past*officc. 1 

'■ 1 

Class. 

1 

t 

Manage- 

wont. 

1 

j 


f 

Lakhimpnr ... i 

1 Hcad-ofiico ... 

Imperial. 



Lakbiinpnr town, 1 

1 Sub-oiiico ... 

Ditto. 

1 

Kliori 

...j 

Ebcri town ... i 

liriincb-oflicc. 

Ditto. 

» 


1 

Ocl ... 1 

1 Ditto ... 

Ditto. 



L 

Pbardalinn ... Ditto ... 

! Obira ... ^ Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

i 

Uliur 

( 

Ditto. 

Likhlmpor* N 

”‘l 

Munda Satvaruu, 

D)tto ... 

Ditto. 




Eukra railway- 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


Ivnkra 

...[ 

atatioQ. j 

Mailanl 

^ Ditto ... 

Ditto, 


Paila 


Nimgaon 

1 Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


Srinagar 


Pbulbibar 

Ditto ... 

Ditto, 


Muliawdi 

• •• 

bTubamdi 

Sul)-oflico ... 

1 

Ditto, 



c 

Gola 

1 Ditto ... 

Ditto, 


Kaidarabnd 

...5 

Kotwara 

' Brancb-officc, 

Ditto. 


1 

Sikandarabad ... 

, Ditto ... 

District, 

Mnliamdi .../ 





Impoual, 

Ditto. 


Aurangabad 

... { 

Aurangabad 

Ealwa 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


j ICasta 


Mitauli 

Ditto ... 

Ditto, 


Pasgawan 

1 


1 Pasgawan 

Ditto ... 

Distiict. 


Nigbasan 

f 

Eigkasnn 

Siib-oHicc 

Iaipcri.il, 


-i 

Jhandipurwa 

Brancb-olEcu, 

Ditto. 


Dbanralira 

c i Aira 

Ditto .. 

Ditto. 


-1 

j Dbaurabra 

Ditto .. 

Ditto. 

Niglinsan ... 




Ditto. 


* Palia 

< 

Dudbu'agbat 

Ditto .. 


"i 

' Palia Kalan 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Firozabad 


Isnnag^r 

1 Singabi 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


Ebairigarb 

• t 1 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 


10k 






ipmtiijnjg ‘uusmiflrj^ 


APtElfDlX, 


MAKEETS, 1004i~ f continues J. 


Tabsil. Pargatia. 


Locality. 


Market days. 


Muhamdi 


^Pasgawnn 


Aurnngnbnu 


Haidarabad 



Mobamdi 

Pasgawan ... 
Miillanpur ... 
Snlhia 
TTcbaolia 
Dbandhol ... 
Barwar 
Bbonnnpar ... 
Sisattri ITasir 
Blianpnr 
Ajbapnr 

Magdapur ... 
Amirnagar ... 


Atwa Piparia | Piparia 

Mitauli 
Kasta 


Ladhial 
Kaiinnlira ... 
Kakraiia 
Jatanganj ... 

Haidarabad ... 
Qola 

Baipar ... 

Ajan 

Eobwara 

Sikandarabad 

Alipur 

Amotlii 

Bharawan ... 

Palia 

Titkaolia ... 
Majbra Ealan 

Higbasan ... 

Dalhapur ... 

Babaganj ... 

Tllokpar 

Balipac 

Bamhanpnr... 

Siinra 

TiTkaulia ... 
Jbandipurwa 
Tilhar ... 
Majbgain ... 


Snaday and Thursday. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto, 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Bitto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

Bitto. 

Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thurs&y. 

Monday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

' Bitto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Bitto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Bitto, 

Bitto. 

I Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Bitto. 













Lakliiuipur, 


APPEKDIX 


XXXV 



J Pargana. Locality. 



Avorngo 

attend- 

anco. 


Ehori 

Ditto ... 
Dcoria 
Darkhcrwa ... 
Ool 

MuUaminad- 

pur. 

Lakhimpuc... 

Ditto 

Ghausia 

Saidapnr ... 
Saloinpur ... 
Kala Aob ... 
Koraiya Juu- 
- glo. 

, KTaklia 
Ditto 
i Sirkliira 
i Miinda 
Atkolina 
Gularibu 
i Mnhola 
, Payng 

' S.arwa 
I Tcndhua 


Urs Chheda Rajab 18tb and 19tb ... 
Mian. 

Dhiinusj.'ig... Agbnn Sndt 1st to 6tb... 
Ditto ... Dit o ... 

Ditto .. Agban Sndi 5tb 
Ditto ... Pus Sndt 5tb 
N'ogbara Pir lat Sunday of Jotb 

Dasebra ... Kuar Sudi 1st to 10th... 
Sankata Dcbi Asarli Fnrnnmasbi 
Urs lnay.it- Sawan Sadi 
nllab Shall. 

Dcokali .. Every Amawns ... 

Bhiryan ... 1st Sunday of Jotb Su^‘, 
Gancsblila Snwan Sudi 12tb to 24tb 
Ditto ... Ditto ... 


Ditto ... Kuar Sndi 2nd to 9tb ... 
Ditto ... Bbndon Sudi 2nd to 11 tb 
Jttlbibar ... Obadon Sndi 12tb 

Ditto ... Ditto ... 


10,000 

200 

500 

700 

12,000 

400 

300 


Atkobna ... Dbannsinj... Agbnn Sudi Ist to Gib, 1,500 
Gularibu ... Hatila Pir ... Ist Sunday m Jotb ... 200 

_ , Mnhola ... Dobi Muboln Asarb Pnrnnmnsbi ... 4,000 

Snnngar... / payng ... Bndal Shab... Pus and Jctli ... 300 

■ S.ariyn ... Sutebri ... 1st Thursday of Agbnn, 600 

I Tcndbun ... Ditto ... Ist Thursday of Asarb... 800 

I Munzzamabad Cbul pir Shall Ist Thursday of Jotb ... 1,000 

I Agra ... Agasi Baba... Every Aranivus ... 300 

j Lilnuti ... Lilanntb Ditto ... 000 

' Mahadco. 

J Bansi ... Knloa Surau Ditto . 1,200 

. ,,, / Sbnlipnr ... Gadainatii ... Ditto ... 1,500 

liJiur. , Eahiiun'igur Lai Pir ...]1 St Sunday of Jotb Sudi, 500 

U Grant. 


.Mubanidi 


2 I Atwa Pipa- 
P rin 


Mubnuidl .. 
Ditto 

Dilawnrpur.. 

Pir oz pur „ 
Patna „ 
Gninuli 


Dascbra ... Kuar Sndi 1st to lOtli... 
Clibnriyan .. C'tiait and Asarb 
Sirsa Ghat... Jotb and Kartik Sndi 
lOtb. 

Mari Ghat... Every Amawas 
Dobi-kn-Mola Ditto 
Mababir-kn- Every Purauniasbi ... 
Mbla. I 


Dobi Asllmn, iDcbi-kn^Mcla'Evory Ainaivas 


Miranli ... Mahndoo ... Ditto 

Gbazipur ... Ditto ... Baisakb Amawas 
Datcli ... Dhnnusjag... Agbnn Sudi 6tb 
, Bbikhnmpur, Ditto ... Ditto 

i Ditto Bbairon-kn- Jotb 
Mola. 


600 

12,000 

2,000 

2,000 

260 
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* Tiio estate was decreed in July, 1006, to Thnkur Shoo Singh, brother of BabhSddir Singh. 
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GAZETTEER OP KHBRI. 


INDEX. 


Abgnou, pp. 98, 149, 192, 194. 

Act XX of 1860, pp. 121,^29, 175, 184, 

200 . 

Adilubad, p. 01. 

Adlispnr, pp 169, 183, 

Agar Buzurg, ji. 94. 

Agncnltni'O, pp. 36 — 47. 

Ahbius, pp. 71, 77, 80, 81, 93—95, 99, 
122, 130, 139, 14-1, 140 j ride .also 
Eni putt.. 

Aliii's, pp. 09, 137, 211, 214. 

Ahinadnagfli*, 2ip, 97, 141, 159, 187, 188, 
Ainthn itala, p. 1G7. 

Aiutlmpur, p. 240. 

Aira, 126. 

Aira ostato, pp. 101, 179, 

Ajan, pp. 187, 189. 

Akbar, Administration niidor— -, pp. 
138, 141. 

Alignnj, pp, 17, 23, 41, 134, 169. 

Aligniij pargann, pp. 84, 91, 93. 

Alipnr, p, 189. 

Allenganj, pp. 14, 17. 

Alluvial malials, pp. 119, 172, 228, 249. 
Ainnrgarb, p. 8. 

AmotUi, pp. 93, 160. 

Amilia, p.l87. 

Amirnagar, pp. 160, 261, 

Amirtagnnj, pp. 60, 202, 

Amirtapur, p, 171. 

Andchnua rivor, pp. 220, 241. 

Annexation of Ondh, p. 160. ' 

Atakha, p. 69. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

■ Arya 8anmj, pp. GO, 67, 211, 224, 231. 
Atnria estate, pp. 98. 240. 

Atkohua, pp. 161, 261. 

Atwn, pp, 149, 130, 108. 

Atwu PiiKiria purgana, pp, 96, 98, 99, 
161. 

Aurangabad, pp. 2, 68,91, 100,120, 131, 
132, 134, 141, 151, 104. 

Anraogabad pargann, pp. 2, 39, 80, TOO, 
165, 

B. 

Bachhils, pp. 72. 81, 100, 130, 139, 142, 
163, 2l6; vide also Ha j puts. 
Badiagnon, p. 143. 

Baghnn, p. 213, 

Bahadurnagar, pp. 58, 96, 222; vide 
also Shahpur talu^a. 


BalicHns, p, 74. , 

Babcra, p. 187, . , , 

Bais, pp. 71. 81, 02, 139, 211 ; vide «Uo 
Bn j puts. 

Bajm, p. 42. 

Bnmlinnpnv, pp. 174, li'4. ^ 

Bmblrpur, pp. 134, 163, 16/, l.f7. 
Bangalis, p. 78. 

Baiigaon, p. 13. 

Banias, pp 72,81,211. 

Banjuras, pp. 73, 74, 77, 90,6 14, 193. 
Binkagflon, pp. 97, 243. 

Binknti, p. 18. 

Bank! y/,»7, pp 9,11. 

Ban si, pp. 93, 94, 100, 173. 

Biragaon, pp. 122,129,107,251. __ 

Biraunclia rivor, pp. iG, 17, 170, 20.>. 
Bardia estate, pp 10, 13, 19, 198. 
liarhnis, p 73. 

Barron aren, p. 37. 

Baris, p. 70. 

llarWiur, pp. 136, 186, 141, 185. 

Birloy, p. 43. 

B»r^vn^, pp. 68, 67, 82, 131, 132, 134, 
138, 141, 161, 108. 

Barwnr Anjann, pp. 05, 138, 141, 103, 
213, 222. 

Barwnr pargana, pp. 91, 110, 

Barwars, p 74. 

Basara pargann, pp, 84, 110, 140, 200, 

211 . 

Basnldib tnlviqa, pp. 92, 189. 

Basnipapur, p. 249, 

Basantpur, pp. 90, 171. 

Basrah, p. 140. 

Bantnuli, p. 218. 

Bastia iiala, p. 220 
Bazpnr, p. 238. 

BoliniKi, pp. 76, 211 . 

Bolijam, p. 232. 

Bel, P.14 1. 

Ilclrniun, p. IS. 
llolwars, p. 74. 

Beriy.iP, pp. 73, 122. 

Bbadanrn, pp. 04, 129, 210; iiWc Siugabi. 
Bbad.tnriiis, pp. 7l, 211. 

Bliadonra, pp. 232, 236. 

Bhadi Jfiil, pp. 9, 11, 

BhaiiiTola JliH, p. 167. 

Bhnngis, pp. 73, 77, 

Blinimnupur, p, 179. 

Blinrbltunjns, pp. 73, 211, 

Blintpunvn. p. 171. 

Blints, pp. 7S, 77. 

Bbntus, pp. 74, 122, 124. 



INDEX, 


«• 


11 


Blicndn, p. 01. 

Bliotin, 2 ). G2. 

Bbilxlinmpnr, 2>< Cl. 

Bltils, p. 78. 

Bliira, pp. 18, 87, 120, 169. 

Bliirn forest, pp. 10, 14—19, 209. 
Bhnrkunda, 249. 

Bhuv pnrgann, pp. 9, 169. 

BUur tuluqn, pp. 14, 87, 171, 229. 
Bbnrwara, pp. 03, 94, 98, 99, 136, 139. 
Bijnuli, 230. 

Bijft'urin, p, 88. 

Bijhanli, p. 122. 

Bijna, pp. 83, 134, 173. 

Bljna estate, pp. 14, 88, 229. 
llthra, p. 201. 

Birds, p. 24. 

Birsinglipur, pp. 174, 188. 

Birtli*rato, p. 31. 

Bisens, pj>. 86, 137, 139, 140, 146, 202} 
ride also Bn j puts. 

Blindness, ji. 33. 

Boundaries of tlio district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pji. 67, 69, 81, 12o, 224. 
Bricks, p. 22. 

Bridges, pp. 3. 4, G, CO, 01, 130. 
Buiddbists, pp.CO, 67, 184. 

Bnilding materials, p. 22. 

Bungalows, pp. 18, 60, 61, 

c. 

Carts, p. 28. 

Castes, pp. 68, 78. 80. 

Castor>oil, p. 44. 

Catcebn, pp. 12, lO, €0. 

Cattle, pp. 2o — 27. 

Cattle disease, pp. 28, 85, 129. 

Cat tie- pounds, p. 184. 

Census of 1869, 1831 nnd 1891, p. 63 : 

of 1001, p. 04. 

Cesses, p. 119. 

Cbamars, pp. 68, 133, 224. 

Cbandan Cbauki, pp. 7, 13, 18, 58, 60, 197. 
Cbandels, p. 72 { vide also Bo j puts. 
Cbanga nalurj). 18. 

Chapartlialn, pp, 60, 164, 223, 

CbapbandJ, p. 249. 

Cbaubnns, pp, 71, 77, 81, 82 — 88, 149, 
202, 211, 224; vide also Bajpnts. 
Cbauka river, pp. 3, 6, 66, 62, 176, 181, 
237, 249. 

Cbankidars, pp. 119, 121. 

Chautatbia, pp. 93, 94, 99. 

Cbawa nala, p. 11. 

Cbbipis, p. 76. 

Cholera, pp. 81, 238. 

Christianity, pp, 66, 67, 211, 224, 231. 
Chuba river, pp. 4, 200, 241, 

Churcla Jltil, p, 11. 

Civil Courts, pp. 109, 210, 223, 230. 
Climate, p. 28. 

Commerce, p. 66. 

Communications, pp, 63—62, 210, 223, 
230. 


Condition of the people, p. 106. 

Cotton, p. 43. 

Cottoii- 2 )rinting, p, 66. 

Cotton-weaving, pp. 66, 212. 

Crime, ]>p. 121 — ^123. 

Criminal Conrts, pp. 109, 210, 223, 230. 
Crops, pp. 40, 41, 43. 

Cultivation, p. 39. 

Cultivated area, pp. 35, 36. 

Cultivators, pp. 36, 68, 69, 79, 104. 
Cnlturable w'nsto, p, 36. j 

D. 

Dabgars, p. 76, 

Dahawar river, pp. 1, 2, 3, 6, 17G, 181. 
Daranagar, pp. 93, 194, 

Darinbad, p. 104. 

Darzis, pp, 77, 211. 

Danlatpur, pp. 88, 174, 22S. 
Dcaf-mutism, p. 33. 

Death-rate, p. 31. 

Density of pojiulation, pp. 63, 64. 
Dcokali, p. 185. 

Dhaka, p. 95. 

Dhnkarwn Nankar, p. 58. 

Dhakwa, pp. 83, 129, 232. 

Dliannks, pp. 73, 78. 

Dharhis, p. 74. 

Dhnnrahm, pp, 2, 03, 03, 86, 121, 126, 
129, 133, 147, 174. 

Dhaumlira estate, pp. 8, 86, 90, 98, 162, 
176, 179. 

Dhanrahra pnrgann, pp. 21, 39, 86, 149, 
170, 

Dhobis, pp, 73, 77, 211. 

Dhnnas, p. 77. 

Dliusru, p. 201. 

Diolccts, p. 78. 

Dilawarpur, p. 222. 

Diseases, pp. 31—^3. 

Dispensaries, pp. 180, 133. 

Distilleries, 2 >p. 123, 124. 

District Board, p. 129. 

Double-cropping, p. 41. 

Dnbola, p. 251. 

Dadhwa, pp. 2, 13, 18, 68, 60, 197. 
Dnlnman, p. 62. 

Dnlhi, pp. 178, 179. 

E. 

Education, pp. 180 — ^133. 

Elevations, p. 2. 

Emigration, p. 64, 

Epidemics, pp. 31—33. 

Excise, pp. 123—126. 

Exports, pp. 12, 16, 17, 20, 27, 67. 

F. ' 

Fairs, pp. 58, 128. 

Fallow land, p. 87. 

Famines, pp. 47— 50. 






in 


Faqirapur, p 241. 

Faqirs, pp. 73, 77, 224. 

Fnanu, p. 28. 

Ferries, pp. 63, 210, 280. 

Fever, pp, 29, 31, 238. 

Fire protection, ji. 18 j eirfo Forests. 
Firozabnd, pp. 69, 140, 180. 

Pirozabad parg.'ina, pp. 89, 140, ISO, 
Fiscal history, pp 110~119. 

Fish, p, 24. 

^ Floods, pp. 3, 6, 6, 8, 12, 88, 181, 192. 
Forest roads, p. Cl. 

Forests, pp. 9—21. 


Harain, p. 171. 

Hardhua rivor, p, 160. 
Hariuag.ar, pp. 91, 134, 216. 
Harjalns, p. 76. 

Harvesls, p. 40. 

Health, pp, 31—33. 

Hemp drugs, p. 126, 
Hindus, pp. OG, 67 — 76. 
Hirapur, p. 17. 

Horsos, p. 28. 

Hospitals, pp. 130, 133, 

I. 


G. 


vjaaarjyas, p 2 ). 78, aii, Z31. 

Gaddis, pp. 77, 193, 211, 224. 
Gaharvmis, pp. 81, 213; also 
2)uis, 

Gahlots, p. 72 ; tide also llajpuls. 
Oahra naia, p. 216. 

Gandhra river, p. 7. 

Gaidon crops, pp 40, 43. 
G-iurighat, p. 12. 

Gaurs, pp 72, 77, 81, 83, 93, 144, 
224; vide also llajpnls. 

Gau tarns, pp. 72, 77, 81, 234 ; «i<i 
Kajputs. 



Ghngra rivor, pp, 

Ghurnhs, p, 70. 

Ghazipnr, p. 68 
Ohosis, p. 77. 

Ghughalpur, p, 284, 

Qliursi, p. 93, 

Goats, p. 27. 

Goitre, pp, 33, 177. 

-yola, pp. 4, 17, 18, 22, 30, 67, { 
120, 126, 129, 131, 133, 184. 
Gola estate, pp. 93, 94. 
Gopalpur, p. 183, 

Gorchhas, p. 76, 

Qoshains, pp. 81, 184, 185. 
Gram, p. 43. 

^ 



wruves, pp. ax, lau, 

Qnjars, p, 74. 

Giilariha grant, pp. 98, 179, 
Gnlra, p. 13. 

Giilrai, pp. 91, 248. 

Gulraha, p. 165. 

Gumchini, pp, 8, 201, 

Gnmti river, pp. 2, 3. 
Gurkhas, p.74. 

H. 


mbnras, pp, 74, 122. 

Haidarahnd, pp. 42, 186, 188. 
Haidarabaa pargana, pp. 2, 39,93, 187. 
Halwais, p. 77, 


Immigration, p. 64. 

Imports, p. 67. 

Income •t.'ix, p. 126. 

Indnstrics, p. 66. 

Infanticide, 2 )p. C6, 122. 
lufirmilios, 33. 

Insanity, p. 33. 

Intorost,j>. 65, 

Irrigation, pp. 44 — ^17. 

Isannjjat, pp. 78, 120, 190. 

Isonagar tuluqa, pp. 80, 87, 179, 183. 

J. 

Jahdiv^7a7, p. 9. 

Jagdeopur, pp. 88, 122. 

Jagsarh, p. 250. 

Jail, p. 123. 

Jams, pp. 66, 67, 211, 224, 231, 

Jnlalpur (Haldol) taluqa, pp, 97, 179. 
•Talalpur (Khcri) taluqa, pp. 93, 91. 
Jainothio, p. 99. 

.Tnmuari river, pp. 6, 101, 200, 234. 
Jangros, pp. 71, 81, 85, 137, 149, 179 ; 
vide also Unjpnts. 

Janware, pp. 72, 77, 81, 83, 137, 140 ; 

vide also llajputs. 

Juts, p. 74. 

Jaumhii uala, pp, 11, 105, 107. 
Jhnndixmnva, p. 128. 

Jhandipurwa t)ilnqa, ]>, 88. 

Jbaicia JMJ, p. 9. 

Jhils, pp. 8, 11, 12. 

.Innr, p.42. 

Julahiis, 1 ) 1 ). 36, 70, 224, 

Jumaitn, p. 5, 

Junai nala, pp. 170, 240. 

Jungle grants, pp. 10,21, 98, 118, 201, 
206, 216. 

Jungles, pp. 2, 4, 9, 22. 

K. 

Kachanna, pp. 161, 152. 

Enchhis, pp. 43, 70, 224. 

ICnclilin alias, p. 72 ; vide also Ha j puts. 
Kafara, pp. 91, 134, 178, 190. 

ICnUars, pp. 25, 70, 211, 224, 231. 
Kaimahra, pp. 83, 191. 

Kuimahra taluqa, pp. 82, 83, 191. 
Eakraba, pp. 12, 13. 


IV 


iunmx. 


KnTn-aitlfi, p. 197. 

Ivnlbarla, p 90. 

Kalwft, pp. 26, 78, 128, 132, 131. 

Kalwars, pp. 78, 121, 

Kamnlpur, p 213 

Kamp, pp. 80, 130, 142, 173, 195. 

Ivandhiii nnla, p. 249. 

Kandliiiva tia/a, pp 0, 170, 249. 

Kaiihmau taluqa, pp. 02, 194. 

Kimjaria, pp. 7, 11, 239. 

Kniijaria forest, p. 18. 

Kaiij.irs, 2>. 74. i 

Knnkar, p. 22. I 

Ifn^inrtliala estate, jui. 81, 82, 175. 
Kaimrtliala pargana, pp. S3, 03, 110, 
211, 231. 

Knrdliaiyn, iip. 174. 170, 227, 230. 

Karcri vivcr, p. 305. 

Knrsari i». 180. 
lOista, jip. 191, 194, 

Kasta estate, pp. 07, 9.S. 

Kasta pargana, pp. 2, 30, 102. 

ICntaia, pp. 15, 17, 18. 

Kntauli, pp. 180, 183, 230. 

Kntcliriyns, pp, 71, 77, 130, 137, 211, ; 

22-1, 231, 237, 239 } ei'rfe iilfco KnjpntB. i 
Kate.sar ttilnqa, pp. 93, 179, 

Katlina river, pp, 1, 4, 9, 14, 187, 

Ivnlni river, p. 7. 

Kntra, ]i. GO. 

Knux’in, p. 23. 

Kauriala river, pp. 1, 3, 7, 56, 02, 170, 
181. 

Knyostlis, 07, 72, 81, 92, 104, 124, 133. 
Kcsliopar, p 201. 

Kowani river, pp. 5, 200. 

Ivhngis, p. 76. 

Kliairigdrli, pp. 18, 135, 137, 139, 147, 

194. 

innirigirh forests, ]»p. 10 — 13, 190, 
238. 

Kbairigarli jitirgina, ]»p. 7, 9, 139, 147, 

195. 

Kbnirlg-irli laliiqa, pp. 81, 89, 99, 151, 
179, 197. 

Kbajna, ii. 9. 

Kbajiirgaon tuliiqii, pp. 81, 92. 
Kbainaritt, pp. 4, 15, 18, 02, 192. 
Kliangars, p. 74. 

Kliauipur Ituipur, pp. 93, 179. 
Kiiaiizndas, jip. 81, 97. 

Klmreta, pp. 17, 205. 

Kbarif crops, pp. 40, 41. 

Kliarolxia, pp. 92, 199. 

Kliattris, p]>. 72, 73, 81, 93. 

Klieri, pp. 50. 58, 59, 03, 0-i, 05, 78, 
129,131,185,199, 

ICbcri pargana, pp.2, 21, 36, 60, 84, 139, 

200 . 

Kliogi, p, 83. 

Kidwar nala, pp. 15, 17. 

Kingarias, p. 78. 

Eirars, p. 76. 

Eiratpnr, p. 18. 


Kisans, pp. 09, 221. 

Eisbanpur, pp. 10, 18. 

Eodon, pp, 41, 42, 

Eondlii, p, 191. 

Kondri, p. 93. 

Koris, pp, 73, 211, 231. 

EoUvnra, pp. 128, 137. 

Kotwnra talnqa, jip. 93, 94, 189. 
Kiikiirgadba uala, p. 16. 

Knkra, pp. 17, 69, 100, 203, 207. 

Kukra estate, pp. 93, 94, 98. 

Kiikr.i Miilani parg.nia pp. 2,9,39, 
104, 149, 204. 

Euiiiblii, p. 213. 

Enmiiars, p. 73. 

Kiinawat tract, pp. 38, 195, 

Enndilpitr, p, 135. 

Ktindanpur, p. 19S. 

Kiinjras, ji. 77. 

Kurmis, pp. 39, 44. 09, 81, 91, 104, 148, 
178, 189, 193, 202, 

Knsmauri, p. 160. 

Kusiiinbba, pp. 12, 13. 

Kiitwa, p. 234. 

L. 

Iiakc.H, p. 8; ride Jliils. 

Lakliaunnra, pp, 90, 97, 93. 

Lakliiinpnr, p]i. 2, 30, 57, 68, 63, 65, 07, 
110, 120, 123, 128, 131, 133, 155, 207. 

I Lakliimpnr tnlisil, ]>p. 30, 80, 209, 

I Landowners, p. 80; ritfe also Ttiluqdurs. 
Land tenures, p. 80. 

Language, p. 78. 

Ijepro.sy, p. 83. 

Levels, p. 2, 

Linseed, -p. 44. 

Literacy, p, 132. 

Litcratuio, p. 78. 

Lodhaiiri, p. 212. 

Lodhs, pp. 09, Sit 109, 224. 231. 

Loliars, jiji. 73, 77, 

Lobti, p. II. 

Lndarin y/<i7, p 11. 

L’miyas, pp. 73, 211, 231. 

M. 

Magcbipiir, pp. 212, 214. 

Mngdapur estate, pp. 97, 213. 

Magda pnr pargana, ]ip. 97, 213. 
Miigistnitcs, p. 109. 

^rngmbun estate, pp. 101, 222. 
Slalindcwa, p. 12. 

Maben-a, p. 6. 

Maliewa talnqa, jip. 82, 84, 173, 179. 
MaUmndnbnd, p. 201. 

Mabmiidabad talnqa, p^). 97, 194. 
Maboii, p. 13, 

Maikalganj, pp. 33, 144, 216, 

Mailani, pp. 2 , 17 , 18 , 69 , 96 , 133 , 144 , 

216., 

Mailani forest, p. 14. 

Maize, p. 42. 


3KDJSX. 


V 


pp. 63, 88, 134, 21G. 

MaiUra, pp. 26, 81, J69, 238. 

MaKuahn, p. 12. 

MalLilis, p. 25. 

Mnllanpur taluijn, i)p. 88, 183. 

Mnlbia jhil, p. 246. 

. Mnlis, p. 70. 

Mniuri, pp. 01, 163, 189. 

Miiniri osliito, pp. 98, 99, 163. 

Hanilhria, p. 12, 

Manilinrs, p, 77. 

Manjlmuli, p. 146. 

Mitnjhr.i, p. 198. 

Mnnnfncturos, p. 60. 

Maqsndpar p. 4. 

Miriiuudia, pp, 0, 60, 90. 

Marlia, pp. 17, 18. 

Itfarlmya nalo, pp. 169, 170, 173, 
Jlarlcoti, p. 67. 

M««tur, j». 43. 

Maawnvl thliiqa, p. 91. 

Mtttora, pp. 23, 82, 98, 174, 178, 217. 
Mntliiari, p. 153. 

Medical a»pcci:.'>, pp. 31 — 33, 

Molone, p, 40. 

Mctnl-work, p. 56. 

Mewatis, p. 7". 

Migration, p. Gt. 

Minerals, p 22. 

Miraupur, p. 241. 

Mirzapnr, p 171. 

Mirzajmr ostalo, pp. 94, 173. 

Missions, p. 07. 

Mitauli, ]»ji. 23, 120, 137, 151, 156; 217. 
Mitanh CKtato, pp. 82, 91, 97, 98, 14-t, 
Molinu river, pp. 1,2, 7, 195 
Motli, p. 42. 

Motipar, ji. 197. 

Mughals, pp, 77, 81 . 

Mnlinniiiiacl.\1iacl, jip. 8, 14], 189. 
Miiliaunli, pp. 30, 68, 69, 61, 03, 05,109, 
120,123,128,181,132, 133,142, 130, 
161, 154,218. 

Muliiiinfli cstato, pp. 95, 142, 148, 207. 
Mtitinindi pnrg.ina, pp, 2. 39, 220. 
Mtiliamdi talisil, pp. 36, 76, 80, 223. 
Mtiltainiiinclpar cstalo, pp. 97, 179. 
MttiKudclinpnr tnliiqa, pp, 93, 194. 
Mukaddarpiir, pj>. 171, 241. 

Miijliola J/n'l, pp, 9, 11. 

Miinda, pp. 68, 128, 226. 

Muiuk MtiaR, p. 213. 

Manila Kizani, 2>. 161. 

Mung, p. 42. 

Municii>alitics, pp. 128, 175, 209. 
Mansifs, p. 109. 

Muraos, jip. 43, 70, 10 1, 133, 211. 
Musalmans, pp. CG, 76 — 78, 70,187, 
Mtisliki, p. 171. 

Mutiny, The— "in Kliori, pp. 160 — 


Kagli, p. 238. 
Nagra j'Ail, p, 11. 


Nngra fiala, p. 11. 

Nais, pp. 73, 77. 

Kakam, pp. 26, 100, 167. 

Xaripiiv, p, 146. 

Karsinglipur, pp. 97, 207. 
ifals, pp. 73, 122, 163. 

2fav gation, pp. 8, 60, 56, 61. 

3fftwa]itir, p. 146, 

Naznl, pp, 130, 212. 

JCoora nala, p. 11. 

Xoinl lionndary, pp, 1, 7. 

JTopal trade, pp. 67, 68. 

Nowalkhar, pp. 90, 199. 

XcivBpnpors, p, 78. 

Xigliasan, pp. 30, 88, 120, 126, 235, 
Xighasan pargnna, ]ip. 3, 9, 226. 
Kiglinaan taliail, pp. 8, 36, 44, HO, 229. 
Xfkuiiiblis, pp. 72, 81, 224, ^13 ; vide 
also llajpots. 

Xiingion, jjp. 120, 232, 

Xitanjaiipur, p. 238. 

Xiyarins, p. 75, 

Xotiflod areas, p]>. 121, 129, 220. 
Nuniyn, p. 13. 

o. 

Ocoiqjations, p. 70. 

Oel, pp, 2, 42, 50, 59, 63, 83, 129, 181, 
232. 

Ot'l talnqn, pp. 82, 83, 173. 

Oplnm, pp. 44, 125. 

Ondlt Xaivabs, Adiniuislr.itiou under 
— , pp. 14G---160. 

Ontstills, ]>p. 123, 124. 

P. 

Paclipcri, pp. 02, 172, 226. 

Pfliluria, pp. 100, 212. 

Pndlinn, ]i]), 22B, 230. 

Pnila, pp. 42, 91, 233. 

P.»ila parg.iua, pp. 2, 36, 39, 08, 139, 
2.14, 

P.t|la tnluqa, pp. 9), 189, 233, 236. 
Pnisar, p. 145. 

Pallrmpnr, pp. 17, 18. 

Palia, pp. 18, 120, 120, 133, 147, 237. _ 
Palin p'lrgina, pp. 1, 9, 21, 30, 137, 147, 
237. 

Pan, p, 70. 

Panalipur, p. 132. 

Pnnkliias, p. 76. 

Pamvars, pp. 71, 81 ; ride also llajputs. 
Porasrampur, p. 238. 

Parclmr, pp, 2, 26, 39, 166, 213. 
Parganas, p 110. 

Parsia, p, 249, 

Partalignrh tnluqa, pp. 81, 91, 186. 
Pasgawnn, jip. 07, 120, 126, 128, 155, 
240. 

Paspnwan pirgann, pp. 2, 39, 80. 240. 
Pasis, pp. 08, 121, 124, 136. 137, 178, 
224. 

Futoliri jhil. pp. 9, 167 . 


VI 




Prtlltnii-i, pp. 70, 81, 101. 221. 

PiitBriyaB, j>. 73. 
r.itw'ar.i, p. 210. 

J’«>ns, p, •13, 

PliftrOilmii, pp. r.^. 101, 202, 235. 
Pliiirivin, p, 13. 

Phnlbilinr, pp, 120, 213. 

I’ip'O, p. 17. 

Pijarja, pp. 103, 213. 

Pi pro, pp. 03, 230, 

I'InpiiP, ]>. 33. 

Piilji’O force, p. 121. 

Policc-BtatiniiB, pp, 120, 210. 

I’ojiiCB, p. 28, 

Populilion, pp. 03. 01. 211, 221, 2.31. 
poll. office, pp. 127, 123. 

Prtltery, p, C**. 

PrcciriouB trac*<i, pp. 2, 3, 38, 177, 100, 
20.-»,238, 211 
Price*, pp. liO, Cl. 

Printing presses, p. 78. 

Proprietary tennre*, p. 80. 

I’uriii river, pp, •!, 102, 

Q. 

p. 77. 

Qiln I’.irtiliparh tilunn; riV/c Parlal*- 
p.irli. 

II. 

lUln crop*, pp. -10, >13. 

Ilidln*, p. 75. 

llnphitl'.tnslt!. p. 72} Wife nl-o lUjput*. 
Jlnkw.vr*, pp. 71, 81, 152, 183 ; r»rfe 

iiIno ilnjpiit*. 

U'lilwiiysi, p. 60. 

Uaini CHtote, pp, 101, 170. 

UMrifiill, p. 20 . 

Itaipor tnliiii*, pp. 03, 05, ISO. 

Uvjpiit*. pp. 7(1—72. 70, 81,101,122, 
130. 211,221, 2.11. 

Itrtklieti, PP.22S, SM, 

Paiiiin liiliar, pp. 0, 17“, 176, 21-t. 
Itainlok, ]i. 68. 

Itiin pur, p. •!. 

Painpiir nnlcitl, pp. 0-1, 2.10. 
ll-unplir Klicikar, p. 2-11. 

Kamw*g.ir, pp. 7, 6S. 

ICaiiprCz, p. 77. 

Itnnjilhngar, p. 230. 

Itnnw.'k*, pp. 11. 12. 

Il'iiw-Bcert, p, ‘1-1. 

ItiiBiiIpur, p. 153, 

Itnsnl^nnli estate, p. 173. 
llatliors, pp. 71, 211, 221, 231 ; ride also 
I’ajputs. 
lliulia, p. 230. 

Ilopistration, p. 12G. 
lioligioiis, pp, GO, 07. 
llontH, pp. 101—100. 

Itcservtd forcglH ; vide Forests, 
llcvcnao, pp. 118, 1*10 j oirfe Settlements. 
Rivers, pp, 3—8, 46, 


Rice, pp. 41, 100. 

Roads, pj>, 50, 00^ 01, 
lloliiii yAif, p. 0. 

Rosin II ii-ig.ar, pp. C.S, 05, 207. 

s. 

Saliilvp.iiij, pp. 74, 122, 103. 

Svidivnr.r, p, 211. 

Saiqalg.irs, p. 75. 

.Saiyids, pp. 77, 60, 81, 0.1, 05, 07, 141. 
Saklieln, pp. 01, J31, 251. 
KiWnUng,ir, p. 17.. 

.‘(".Idnl.a.I, p. 2.11. 

S ileittjinr, p. GS, 

Saliik'ipwr, p. 18. 

Siiiitatsen Act, p. 120. 

Smsnrpur. pp. Ml, 201. 200, 2-15. 
Sansiahs, pp. 74, 122, 103, 

Sani Ramnapar, p, ICO. 

Sir.man llarapaon talnqa, pp. 02, 170. 
Haray.»ii river, pp. -1, 187, 102, 200. 

forests, p, 10, 

Strili river; Wrfc Ckaiikn, 

S-iijii river; ridf Snlieli. 

Hirkarpar, p. 17. 

SarsawA estate, pp.02. 170. 

SUhiani, pp. 12, 13, 18. 

SaunkUta Satmrpnr, p.Ol. 

Schools, p. 131. 

Pettlcinents, pp. 110—110. 

Scs, p. 05, 

ShnUp'ir, p, 183. 

Slnhjinr Uilmja, pp. 05. 180, 
.81n«ki»r£iiir, pp. 222, 235. 

Sliecp, p. 27. 

ShiMkiis, pp. 77, 211, 

Sheikiiupar, p. 131, 

Shias, p, 75, 

Shitalnpliit, pp. 7, 62, 

Siatlin, j)p. 03, 0-1, 141. 

SikniiiIir.iKacI, pp. 8, 123, J.**?, 213, 
Sikaiitliralml inrgjin, pp. 03, 03, IK, 

Sikhsi pp. GO, 07, 80, 101, 170, 211, 224, 
231. 

Sitiira, p. 53. 

Siiiirni, p. 231. 

S iniri, pp. 8, 178, 2IG. 

Singalii, pp. 0. Cl, G5, 01, 120, 128, 120, 
133, 107, 2-10. 

Singlin, pp. 17, 107, 217. 

Sirhn, p. 2-11. . , • - 

Sirsi, pp. 172. 107. 

Sisaiyi, pp. 174, 178, 1S.1, 247. 
Sithpur, p. 240. 

SinnU-l».v. p. 52. 

Solicln, p. CO. 

Soils, pj). 2, 37. _ . 

Suinbaiisis. pp. 71, 77, 81, 01, 03, 143, 
211 i vide als-n Rajput*. 

Soiiaripur, i»p. 18, 68, GO, 107. 

Sonars, p. 78. 

Srinagar, pp. 6, 843, 
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■’r pargnna, pp. 0, 3f), 83, 248. 
Stamps, p, 12G. 

Subdivisions, j). HO. 

‘*'ibscttlcmcnts, p. 116. 

/Ug.ircano, pp, 42, 66, 187, 191. 

>nli(3li rivor, pp. C, 7, 9, 62, 196, 226 ‘also 
called Snrju. 

SiHuuli, p. 02. 

SuKbota rivov, pp. 3, 23. 

Subhni viver, pp. 6, 174, 177, 181. 
Samorpnr, p. 13. 

Sunnis, p. 75, 

Surajbansis, pp. 72, 73, 81, 146 ; vide 
also Eajpnts. 

Sutift river, pp. 1, 15, 17, 237. 


Tnlisils, p. 110. 

ITalnqdars, pp. SO, 81— 9.9, 110, 148, 
7'ainbolis, p. 70. 

Tanlc irrigation, pp. 45, 46, 47. 

Tari, p. 123. 

Tea culfciv.'ition, p. 43. 

Tedia, p. 12. 
rdis, pp. 73, 77, 211. 

Tenants, pp. 102, 104. 

J luro.s, p. 80. 
r srn% pp. 19, 67, 74, 197. 

T* .nrin uala, p. 216. 

T . ikpur, p. 229, 

- T iber ; vido Trees. 

»' T' .dsanlia, pp. 9, 237, 

■ ’obacoo, p. 44. 

.Toinnrs, pp. 72, 81, 140, 211 j rido also 
Eajputs. 

Topograpliy of tbo district, pp. 2 — 0, 


Towns, pp. 63, 64, 65. 

Trade, p. 66. ' 

Trees, pp. 11, 12, 13, 16, 30, 19, 20, 21, 
Turmeric, p. 43. 

u. 

Udaipur, p. 194. 

U1 river, pp. 1, 5, 9, 15, 200, 204, 248. 
Under-propriolors, j). 115. 

Urd, p. 42. 

V. 

r 

Vaccination, p. 32. 

Vilbjgcs, ^p. 03, 64, 66. 

Vital statistics, p. 31. 

w. 

Woges, pp. 62, 67. 

Waste land, p. 37. ^ 

Waterways j vide Navigation, 
Wazirnagar, p. 14. 

Weaving, p. 50. 

Wcigbls and raciiBui'es, pp. 53, 64, 
Wells, pp, 45, 40, 

Wesloypur, p. 67. 

MTioat, p, 43. 

Wild animals, p. 23. 

z. 

Zaid harvest, p. 40, 

Znmindars, pp. 80, 99, 100. 



